HAND-OUT  «95a 
AJAAN  YAI  SITUATIONS 


SITUATION  NUHBER  ONE 

Wh»n  you  «rriv«  at  your  school,  thm  AJaan  Yai  «ays  that  h»  is 
v«ry  glad  that  you'vs  corns  to  hsip  with  both  ths  English  and  Ag 
dspartmsnts.  Hs  wants  you  to  bsgin  tsaching  English  right  away 
(following  ths  guidelines  given  him  by  AJaan  Nikorn),  but  wants 
you  to  go  slow  with  Ag.  He  is  embarassed  to  tell  you  tthat  the 
school  hasn't  done  much  in  ag  in  the  past,  but  he  plans  for  that 
to  change  now  that  the  school  is  participating  in  C.S.C.  II.  He 
explains  that  the  old  ag  tteacher  was  an  alcholoic.  The  old  guy 
was  transferred  out  and  two  new  teachers  fresh  from  the  Teacher's 
College  have  taken  his  place.  These  two  new  teachers  are  hard- 
working, but  not  very  self-confident  and  he  wants  you  to  help 
them  think  of  wortthwhile  projects  to  do  in  the  community  and  at 
school.  You  reply  that  you've  just  arrived  and  need  some  time  to 
farmili arize  yourself  witth  the  schoo,  the  teachers  and  the 
community.  He  agrees,  suggesting  you  do  your  best  with  English, 
but  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  the  two  ag  teachers. 

You  get  along  with  the  two  ag  teachers  and  develop  some  project 
ideas  with  them,  but  they're  afraid  to  take  the  responsiblity  to 
start  anything.  At  the  beginning  of  your  second  term,  your  Ajaan 
Yai  tells  youthat  he's  very  happy  with  your  English  teacher  and 
asks  how  Ag  is  going.  You  reply  that  you  and  the  teachers  have 
some  good  ideas  and  that  you're  ready  to  start  somethinng,  but 
that  your  co-workers  lack  confidence.  He  asks  what  you  would 

like  him  to  do. 

 How  will  you  reply? 

 Situation  Number  one — Betty  West  and  Donna  Keene 

Before  our  meeting  with  the  Ajaan  Yai,  we  both  felt  that  there 
really  was  nothing  he  should  do  to  "prod"  the  two  young  ag 
teachers  into  action.  In  fact,  we  thought  that  his  getting 
involved  might  cause  some  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  ag 
teachers.  We  had  thought  perhaps  they  should  start  out  doing  a 
joint  project  in  orcier  to  gain  enough  confidence  to  do  individual 
projects. 

Our  discussion  with  the  Ajaan  Yai  was  enlightening  in  several 
ways.  He  explained  that  Thais  arc  accustomed  to  being  given 
specific  orders  to  do  certain  tasks,  and  that,  furthermore,  they 
are  delighted  when  they  are  told  to  go  ahead  and  pursue  a 
pproject  in  which  they  are  interested.  We  concluded  that  having 
the  Ajaan  Yai  express  interest  in  and  encouragement  for  their 
projects  would  probably  give  the  ag  teachers  some  confidence  to 
go  ahe#d  with  them. 
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Another  interesting  point  made  by  the  Ajaan  Yai  was  that  Thais  do 
not  usually  work  well  at  sharing  responsibility  for  projects; 
they  would  prefer  to  have  their  own  projects.  We  concluded  tthat 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  should  tell  each  of  the  ag  teachers  to 
do  an  individual  project  in  his  or  her  area  of  expertise,  with 
the  volunteer  giving  assistance  to  each. 

In  further  disucssion  after  the  meeting,  we  decided  it  would  have 
been  a  poor  deision  to  tell  the  Ajaan  Yai  we  did  not  need  his 
help.  It  would  not  have  shown  proper  respect  for  his  position. 
Also,  we  felt  it  was  just  good  policy  to  have  the  Ajaan  Yai 
involved  in  initiation  projects,  if  only  in  a  normal  way. 


SITUATION  NUHBER  TNO 

Your  school  is  loaded  with  flowers  and  ornamenntal  plants  of  all 
shapes,  colors  and  sizes,  making  it  dazzlingly  beautiful 
throughout  the  school  year.  There  is  also  a  coconut  orchard 
beside  your  school.  Las  month  your  Ajaan  Yai  went  to  a  meeting 
and  heard  about  a  school  that  raises  wild  bees  in  order  to  sell 
the  honey.  Your  Ajaan  Yai  thinks  that  the  idea  is  appropriate 
for  your  school  and  calls  you  in  to  talk  about  it. 

 What  do  you  think  about  the  idea? 

 Than  the  Ajaan  Yai  tells  you  that  


 How  they  replied  

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  sure  the  Ajaan  Yai  understood 
that  we  knew  little  about  bee-keeping,  but  that  we  were  very 
willing  to  research  the  idea.  The  Ajaan  Yai  wanted  to  use  the 
more  productive  "farang  bees,"  which  would  be  more  expensive,  and 
we  tried  to  suggest  that  Peace  Corps  may  not  be  aMe  to  supply 
all  the  money.  In  any  case  we  needed  more  research.  We  also 
suggewted  some  student  involvement,  which  tghe  Ajaan  Yai 
apparently  hadn't  considered,  but  he  was  receptive  (Later, 
talking  with  Buddyt,  we  thought  about  involving  other  teachers — 
carpentry,  science — as  well. 

In  general  we  thought  the  project  was  worth  supporting,  as  a 
teaching  tool  and  as  a  possible  method  of  generating  funds  for 
the  more  necessary  Agricultural  projects.  We  planned  to  ensure 
some  student /teacher  involvement.  The  project  would  also  help 
to  start  off  with  a  good  relationship    with  the  Ajaan  Yai. 
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SXTUAITON  NUMBER  THREE 


Since  C.S.C.  has  supplied  new  classroom  buildings  to  your  school, 
the  shelters  that  were  foreerly  used  for  classes  have  gone 
unused.  Your  Ajaann  Yai ,  after  seeing  some  native  chickens  make 
csne  room  their  home,  thought  these  shlters  could  be  changed  into 
chicken  coops.  He  checked  things  out  at  the  market  and  found 
that  50  chickens  are  brought  in  from  the  provincial  town  every 
day.  Then  he  checked  with  a  friend  of  his  who  runs  an 
Agricultural  supply  store  in  town.  The  two  of  them  figured  out 
the  logistics  of  raising  and  selling  broilers,  the  cost  of  the 
matc>rials,  feed,  chicks  and  medicine  and  even  did  a  market 
analysis.  Then  the  Ajaan  Yai  patiently  explained  all  the  details 
to  you  and  asked  how  soon  you  could  get  the  money  from  Peace 
Corps  to  start  the  project.  He's  talking  about  400  chickens  per 
week  and  6O,00O  baht. 

 How  will  you  respond?  Why? 


-Respond  to  Situation  Number  Three 


If  the  Ajaan  Yai  approached  tthe  subject  as  Buddy  di  (a  take- 
charge-do-as-  I  -say  attitude)  I  would  respond  with  a  very  neutral, 
pssive  reply.  He's  going  to  lead,  so  let  him  lead.  Without  too 
much  pressure  I  would  ask  questions  regarding  educational  value, 
student  participation,  leadership,  and  control  of  money.  If  I 
didn't  approve  of  his  approach  to  the  projectt,  but  tthought  it 
could  be  useful  with  some  changes  I  would  suggest  it,  but  not 
push  it.  At  this  same  time  or  within  a  day  or  two  I  would  let  it 
be  known  I  would  also  like  to  do  some  other  projects.  J  would 
then  submit  his  project  with  a  note  to  P.C.  to  either  turn  it 
down  or  limit  the  funds.  I  could  then  tell  the  Ajaan  Yai  that 
I've  done  the  best  I  could,  why  don't  we  try  another  project. 

Basically,  with  this  type  of  an  Ajaan  Yai,  you  need  to  be  able  to 
flow  with  him  and  subtly  get  you  want  with  trade-offs.  I  think 
to  argue  and  defend  excessively  would  be  futile. 


SITUATION  NUMBER  FOUR 

You';ve  been  at  your  site  three  weeks  when  your  Ajaan  Yai  invites 
you  to  take  a  walk  around  the  school  with  him.  He  says  that  he'd 
like  you  to  help  with  the  Ag  program  and  asks  you  for  some  ideas 
on  what  might  be  done.  You  reply  enthusiastically  that  you'd 
love  to  help.  Since  you  don't  see  any  current  projects,  except 
for  a  f€tw  scraggly  vegetable  beds  and  some  wandering  chickens, 
you  suggest  that  the  school  begin  with  a  small  chicken  project,  a 
pair  of  pigs  and  better  vegetable  plots,  since  these  were  things 
you  covered  in  Training,  although  you  may  or  may  not  feel 
confident  hem  ye.  The  Ajaan  Yai  enthusiastically  agrees  and  the 
conversation  ends. 
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You  buckle  down  to  tefiching  English,  figuring  out  thm  school 
systsms  and  acquaintting  yoursslf  with  local  agricultural 
practices.  A  month  or  so  aft^r  ths  first  conversation,  you  AJaan 
Yai  calls  you  into  his  office  and  asks  how  youVsdoing.  You 
rsply  that  you'rs  beginning  to  feel  comfortable  at  the  school  and 
are  acquainting  yourself  with  how  everything  works  at  school  and 
in  the  community. 

"Have  you  started  the  chicken  project  yet?'*  he  asks. 
*'l>to,  I'm  not  prepared  to  start,  yet,"  you  reply. 

He  goes  on  to  enquire  about  he  other  projects  that  the  two  of  you 
discussed  and  begins  to  frown  more  and  more  every  time  you  say 
you  haven't  started. 

"When    do    you    plan    to  do    some    work?"    is    his  final 
question. 

 What    would    your  response  be? — both  immediately  and    in  the 

coming  weeks. 


 Analysis: 

What  came  out  of  the  discussion  with  the  Ajaan  Yai  was  that  the 
Volunteer  had  committed  himself  to  a  1 sit  of  projects.  What  was 
learned  from  this  discussion  was  that  the  volunteer  should  have — 
on  first  seeing  the  school — keep  most  of  the  thoughts  to  himself. 
To  run  off  a  list  of  things  can  lead  to  trouble.  If  you  do 
decide  to  make  suggestions,  make  sure  that  the  AJaan  Yai  knows 
that  they  are  iust  suggestions — not  actual  project  proposals. 


If  you  happen  to  be  in  this  situation,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
start  the  project.  When  the  AJaan  Yai  calls  you  in,  tell  him 
why  you  haven't  started  yet,  then  tell  him  that  you  are  willing 
to  start.  Avoid  a  long  discusison  with  your  AJaan  Yai  if  youfeel 
it  is  to  your  disadvantage. 

Also,  it  is  very  important  to  check  with  the  Agriculture 
teacher (s)  to  see  what  they're  working  on. 


SITUAITQN  NUMBER  FIVE 

You  know  quite  a  bit  about  ducks  and  figure  that  an  enthusiastic 
approach  at  the  start  of  your  second  term  will  carry  you  over  any 
language  hurdles  and  toward  a  success-ful ,  small-scale  duck- 
raising  operation  beside  the  school  pond.  Checkirg  with  Bangkok, 
you  find  that  there  will  oe  no  problem  getting  Peace  Corps  Host- 
country  funds  to  buy  ducklings,  feed  and  equipment.  As  far  asj 
materials  for  building  a  pen,    there  is  a  pile  of  old  but  usablJ 
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wood  waiting  for  your  carpentry  skills  and  the  student  labor 
force  to  help  put  it  together.  Upon  approaching  the  Agriculture 
teacher,  he  changes  the  conversation  around  to  his  son's  birthday 
next  month.  When  you  try  to  return  to  the  di.cks,  he  mentions 
that  he  must  take  his  son  to  the  doctor  for  a  check-up  next  week. 
You  give  up  and  go  to  talk  to  the  Ajaan  Yai .  The  Ajaan  Yai  is 
positive  toward  your  idea  at  first,  but  later  seems  to  be 
hesittant  to  give  pern^ission.  He  wonders  if  the  Peace  Corps 
money  could  be  used  in  a  better  way  and  suggfests  that  the  wood 
pile  saved  fo  a  more  important  use.  You  reply  with  a  more 
careful  reiteration  of  yoru  idea,  being  careful  to  explain 
everything  so  he  can  udnerstand.  He  grants  permission  and 
dismisses  youafter  asking  you  if  youve  every  lived  next  to  a 
smelly  duck  pen. 

What  is  your  next  step  and  why? 


From  the  above  descripttion,  it  ie  evident  that  the  sole 
supporter  of  the  project  is  the  PCVolunteer.  The  Ag  teacher  has 
shown  no  interest  in  the  project  and  the  Ajaan  Yai  has  expressed 
a  number  of  reservations,  in  spite  of  finally  approving  it  at  the 
volunteer's  continued  insistance.  The  volunteer  should 
reevaluate  his/her  motives  for  the  project,  his/her  rapport  with 
the  Aan  Yai,  he  attitude  of  the  Ag  teacher  regarding  projects, 
and  the  particular  needs  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  school  s 
potenttial  for  other,  more  valuable  projects. 

The  volunteer  needs  to  aproach  the  Ag  teacher  with  the  intent  of 
learning  how  far  the  teacher  is  willing  to  go  with  projects. 
This,  of  course,  should  be  done  in  an  indirect  and  inconspicuous 
fashion.  Regardless  of  the  Ag  teacher's  feelings  aboutt 
projects,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  volunteer  to  personally 
alieniate  him.  We  would  even  suggest  the  possiblity  of  making 
small  talk  about  he  Ag  teacher's  son,  whom  he  seems  particularly 
fond  of.     Share  interests,  if  pos«»ible. 

With  regard  to  the  Ajaan  Yai,  the  volunteer  should  back  off  from 
the  duck  project,  and  atttempt  to  discover  with  the  A.Y.  would 
like  to  see  done  in  the  line  of  projects.  The  volunteer  could 
express  possible  problems  with  the  duck  ponds  and  suggest 
alterantive  projects  in  an  open  enough  fashin  to  invite  the  A.Y. 
to  make  his  preference  or  suggestion.  The  volunteer  needs  to 
show  the  AY  he  is  only  too  glad  to  work  with  the  A.Y.,  as  well  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  community. 
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HYPOTHETICAL  AJAAN  YAI  SITUATiaN  NUHBER  SIX 


Vou'vB  oott.an  tto  knnoH  your  Ag  co-work»r  -fairly  mbII.  H»  has 
•ona  good  idaas  and  SMms  to  know  his  stuff.  Hs'd  liks  to  rsiss 
•  fsM  pigs,  Mhich  givs  you  fond  msmoriss  of  the  cuts  little  dus 
•t  ths  Training  Csntsr.  You  dssign  a  psn  with  a  csmsmt  floor, 
look  into  piglst  pricss  and  chsck  out  ths  Icoal  fssd  sittuation, 
local  markst  pricss.  You  discovsr  that  you'd  make  a  small 
profit,  which  is  cirsat  sines  your  primary  objscttivs  is  to  havs 
•oms  rsal  live  pigs  to  teach  about.  Ones  ths  two  of  you  think 
you  havs  svsrything  figured  out,  you  bring  ths  project  up  with 
the  A.Y,  who  asks  for  a  fsw  days  to  think  it  ovsr,  after  which  he 
calls  ths  both  of  you  into  his  office.  He  tells  youthat  he  has  a 
CV-sat  idea.  Two  months  ago  he  visited  a  buffalo  bank,  but  sines 
most  local  farmers  uss  tractors,  a  pig  bank  would  bs  b«tter  for 
your  community.  He  teils  youand  you  Ag  co-worker  to  redesign  the 
project  with  2  boars  and  10  sows  (all  pure  bred)  and  pens  similar 
to  the  Provincial  Ag  College,  which  are  all  cement  with  steel 
railings,  self -water ers,  pig  showerers  and  faucets  for  easy 
cleanings. 


What  would  you  do  next? 

1.  Be  fair,  diplomatic  and  sensitive  to  the  AY's  views. 
However,  I  might  find  that  the  "Thai  view"  may  be  that  even 
suggesting  that  impediments  to  his  proposed  plan  could  exist  may 
constitute  an  open  confrontation  toward  him  on  my  part. 

2.  Attempt  tto  cause  a  delay  of  action  in  several  ways. 
However,  lacking  in  concrete  information,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
slow  down  the  A.Y  at  all. 

3.  If  the  Ag  teacher  totally  suports  the  A.Y's  idea  and  my 
pleas  for  cautious  planning  fall  on  deaf  ears,  I  would  go  for  his 
help  separately  at  another  time. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     AJ««n  Y«i s  II 

SESSION  #102    WEEK  «B    DAY  #45       < 102-8-45) 

PRESENTER I 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEi     8» 00-91 30  C 


INTRODUCTIONt     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Tr«in«»s  »har«  thoughts  and  insight*  -from  th«  rol»  play*  don« 
after  the  Ajaan  Yai  I  sB««ion.  Then,  trainee*  di«cu««  building 
good  r elationshipa  with  their  future  Aj*an  Yaie.  Trainee*  need 
to  take  a  positive  view  towards  their  supervisor*  and  work  to 
establish  good  relations  with  them.     Th»  objectives  arei 

o        To  share  ideas  and  insights  from  Ajaan  Yai  role  plays; 

o        To  develop  ideas  on  the  relationship  Crossovers 

should  have  with  Ajaan  Yais  and  how  to  build  tl  t 
relati  onship. 

HAND-OUTS: 
READING: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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3ES3inN  r?;:EPARATION: 

o        Type  trair^       summaries  o-f  Ajaan  Yai  role  ple^ys 

on  to  role  play  -formB  and  make  copies  -for  everyone; 


Flip  cl^arts. 

TIME  SESSION  102-8-45  ACTIVITIES 

2  Min  Present  objectives  o-f  session. 


15  Min  Ask  trainees  to  share  insights  on  the  behaviour, 

needs  and  considerations  o-f  both  AJaan  Yais  and 
PCVs.     Note  these  on  two  fli;j  charts,  one  -for 
PCVs  and  one  -for  Ajaan  Yais. 

Facilitate  a  discussion.     Begin  by  asking  a  trainee  to 
share  the  -feelings  he  or  she  expressed  during 
or  a-fitr  the  role  plays. 

15  Min  It  is  likely  that  the  above  discussion  generated 

ideas  on  the  nature  o-f  good  PCV/Ajaan  Yai 
relationships.     I-f  so,  shi-ft  the  -focus  to  this 
and  mark  the  insights,  already  listed,  which 
delineate  such  relationships.     Ask  -for  -further 
insights.     I-f,  however,  this  area  hasn't  been 
broached,     lead     the  discussion  into     it.  Ensure 
that  the  -following  points  are  covered; 

Cross-cultural  aspects  o-f  a  realtionship 
Patience  and  problems  o-f  "entry" 


ERLC 


15  M)n  *'What  can  PCVs  do  to  help  build  such  relation- 

ships?" Come  up  with  a 'lis!  o-f  behaviours  that 
Crossovers  shoul d  attempt. 

3  Min  Ask  one  trainee  to  summarize,  in  a  -few 

sentences,  what  the  PCV ' «  attitude  toward 
his/her  Ajaan  Yai  should  be. 

TRAINER  NDTEB  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

At    this    stage  o-f  training  the  trainers  should  try    to  withhold 
their  comments  and  opinions,    except  when  specifically  requested 
by    trainees.       This    is    especially  true    -for     the  facilitator. 

However,     the    facilitator  might  model  resource  seeking  behaviour 
by  asking  for  the  thoughts  of  other   trainers,     while  withholding 
his/her  own. 

The  trainees'   ideas  should  be  typed  and  distributed. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Thai  Students'  Needs  and  Motivations 
SESSION  #109    WEEK  #9    DAY  #50       < 109-9-50) 
PRESENTER:     <a  trainee) 
CO-FACILITATOR: 
TIME:     10:30-12:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


The  primary  focus  of  Crossover  teachers  is  the  student.  The 
topics  discussed  previously  in-fluence  the  success  oi  each  PCV's 
efforts,  but  it  is  the  students  who  are  doing  the  learning  of 
whatever  the  teacher  is  teaching.  While  Thai  students  are 
generally  cbcsdient  and  unaggressive.  Crossovers  need  to 
understand  this  behavior.  It  is  oft  ten  very  easy  for  PCVs  to  win 
the  hearts  of  students,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  teach 
them.  Therefore,  some  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  Thai 
students  is  necessary:     The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

o        To  understand  why  students  continue  their  education 
into  secondary  school. 

o        To  understand  the  needs  of  students  and  what 
motivates  them  to  learn. 

o        To  develop  strategies  for  sucessful  teaching  of 
Thai  students. 


HAND-OUTS: 


READING  ASSIGNMENT: 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  PREPARATION  AND  MATERIALS 

o        Prepare  hand-out  on  material   concerning  psychology 
o-f  Thai  students. 

o        Prepare  Flip  chart  labeled  "American  Education 
Motivations". 

o        Get  the  Thai   sta-f-f  and  trainers  who  have  worked  with 
Thai   students  to  generate  a  list  o-f  motivations  for 
Thai   students — to  be  in  school,   study  and 
learn.     Ask  one  o-f  the  Thai   trainers  to  be  prepared 
to  explain  the  list  to  trainees. 

o        Chart  labeled  "Needs:     Perceived  and  Not." 
TIME  SESSION  109-9-50  ACTIVITIES 


• 


10  Min  Brainstorm  a  list  o-f  things  that  motivate 

12-15  year  old  Americans  to  study  and  learn, 
such  as:     awards,  status,  al lowance. 

20  Min  Present  the  prepared  list  o-f  "Thai  Education 

Mot i  vat ions. " 

20  Min  Discuss  the  di -f -f erences  between  the  two  lists. 

In  the  process,  generate  a  list   o-f   the  needs 
o-f  Thai   students.     Needs  are  di-f-ferent  than 
motivations  in  that  some  needs  are  not 
perceived  by  the  students.     For  example,  some 
needs  are:     to  convince  their  parents  that 
school    is  worth  the  cost;   to  be  liked  by  their 
peers;   money;   sel  ^-respect  and  con-f  i  dence; 
and  cr eat i  ve  and  i  ndependent  thi nki  ng. 

30  Kin  Discuss  the  methods,  strategies,  attitudes 

and  behaviours  Crossovers  can  use  to  meet  the 
needs  1 i  sted  above. 


TRAINER  NOTES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  session  should  occur  mir'-way  through  TEFL  training,  so  that 
trainees  will  have  had  adequate  exposure  to  students.  This 
does     not  mean  that  aspects  o-f  the  students'   psychology  relating 

agriculture  cannot  be  included.       This  session  should  try  to 
be     general  enough  to  encompass  both  agricultural     education  and 
TEFL     approaches     with     ideas  that  are  not  speci -f  i  cal  1  y     tied  to 
subject  matter . 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Qvtting  FMt  in  Doors 

SESSION  #111     WEEK  «12    DAY  #71  <111-12-71) 

PRESENTERS 

CO-FACILITATORl 

TIMEi     Il800-12i00  C 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

By  thm  tinm  thi«  sMsion  i»  pr«»«nt»d,  all  thm  component*  in 
thm  training  program  (agricultural,  TEFL,  development,  language  and 
crofts-cultural)  have  been  preeented.  It  im  tivne  to  both  wrap  up 
training  and  to  have  trainees  prepare  to  move  into  their  sites. 
In  order  to  have  a  complete  image  o-f  hshmt  trainees  have  been 
prepared  to  dd,  aspects  of  training  that  were  previously 
presented  must  be  reiterated.  This  will,  in  turn,  help  trainees 
envision  their  first  days,  weeks  and  months  at  tht^ir  site.  With 
this  perspective,  trainees  can  begin  to  sketch  a  site-entry  plan. 
The  objectives  of  this  session  ares 

o        To  have  trainees  consider  strategies  for  establishing 
themselves  at  their  sites,  so  that  they  can  later 
fulfill  the  TEFL /Crossover  role. 

o        To  have  current  and/or  former  PCVs  recommend 
strategies. 

HAND-DUTSs     #lll-a      TEFL  and  Agricultures     Balancing  Act. 

#lll*b      Homework  Before  You  Really  Start  Thinking 


ERIC 


SESSION  PREPARATION  AND  MATERIALS 


TIME  SESSION  111-12-71  ACTIVITIES 


5  Min  Introduce  tbm  ••••ion,  •Hplaining  how  it  can 

h«lp  train««^  d«al  with  tha  stra^^  of  sita  antry. 

Braak  trainaas  into  3  groups.  Hava  aach  group 
ba  raaponsibla  -for  ona  of  tha  araas  cover  ad  in 
tha  Job  daacriptions 

1.  Ganaral  raaponaibilitiaa  am  a  taachar^ 

2.  TEFL  raaponsibilitiaa,  and 

3.  Agricul  t'lral  raaoonsitsil  i  ties. 

With  thasa  rasponsibili ties  in  mind,  instruct 
each  group  to  think  o-f  things  Crossovers  can  do 
to    carry  out  these  responsibilities  and  to  enable 
them  to  fulfill  their  role.  For  examples 

-  Team  teaching — get  other  teachers  to  feel 
comfortable  with  you  in  their  classruom, 

that  they  will  be  confident  enough  ^o  team  teach 
with  you. 

-  Agr  i  cul tur e — set   ip  some  smal 1  demonstr at i  ons 
in  ar^d  around  school  to  show  others  that 

you  know  something  about  agriculture  and  can 
use  your  knowledge. 

Instruct  group  members  to  think  with  as  much  detail 
as    they  can  and  to  use  ideas  from  the    PCV  visits. 
Have     them    list     their     ideas  on     a     flip  chart, 
thinking  primarily  of  the  first  school  term. 

45  Min  Have  each  group  report  to  the  big  group.     Have  th«/ 

whole  group  discuss  the  points    and  add  to  each 
list. 

As  facilitator,  you  should  also  add  your  own 
ideas  and  have  other  Crossovers  add  their  own 
thoughts.      (See  attached  list  for  some 
possibil i ties. > 
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10  Min 


Close  with  the  following  points: 


No  one  could  do  all  o-f  the  listed 
possibilities; 

What  one  does  is  dependent  of  onesel-f 
and  one's  .>ite; 

In  the  past,  we  discussed  some  things  to 
not  do      avoid  them. 

Don't  worry  about  avoiding  "bad  things" 
and  doing  only  "good  things",  because 
you  don't  have  to  be  per-««»ct  and  you'll 
never  know  what  the  "best  things" 
to  do  have  been; 

Learn  before  you  teach  -  develop  yourself, 
not  Thailand. 


TRAINER  NOTES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The    above  Session  Design  is  TEFL/Crossover  specific,     because  it 
Must  be  specific  to  each  program.       A  general  lumping  together  of 
various  programs  does  not  provide  the  details  that  trainees  need. 
It     is  recommended  that  a  session  design  dealing  with  site-entry 
be  developed  for  each  technical  program. 
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HAND-OUT  Ilia 
TEFL  AND  AGRICULTURE — BAL,ANCING  ACT  by  Buddy  Larson 

In  the  past,  many  TEFL/Crossovers  have  not  managed  to  "cross 
over."  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  some  of  which  your 
training  has  addressed.  The  Peace  Corps  Office  has  been  working 
on  some  of  the  other  causes  and  probably  each  of  you  now  has  the 
knowledge  base,  skills  and  opportunity  that  you  will  need  to 
crossover.  You  probably  each  know  what  you  must  do  to  crossover 
and  that  you  can  start  doing  so  from  the  day  you  arrive  at  your 
site.  In  reality,  you  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  TEFL  and 
Agriculture — 50/50 — integrating  the  two  aspects  of  your  job. 
Your  TEFL  participation  will  be  active  immediately,  while  your  Ag 
participation  will  begin  passively  and  gradually  become  active. 
That  is  what  Crossover  means,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to 
crossover  if  you  do  not  think  like  a  Crossover  from  the  start. 
Here  are  a  few  things  to  keep  you  thinking  like  a  Crossover. 

1.  Your     school     can    use  help  in  bath    Ag    and    English.  One 
or  the  other  may  be  in  better  shape,     but  both  leave 
room  for  improvement  and  your  participation. 

2.  Your  JOB  is  to  do  Ag  and  TEFL   (approximately  50/50),     not  to 
save    one    or     the  other  program.       Make  this    clear  to 
people,  patiently.     Let  Ajaan  Nikorn  help  make  this  clear. 

3.  Straight  TEFL  Volunteers  do  not  spend  all  their  time  teaching 
English.     They  have  many  other  things  to  do — so  do  you. 

4.  Since  word  gets  around  quickly  among  Ajaan  Yais,  any  of  us 
who  deviates  greatly  from  the  50/50  role  will  make  it  easier 
for  any  Ajaan  Yai  so  inclined  to  encourage  others  to  deviate. 

5.  Some    kids  can  really  benefit  from  good  English  teaching  and 
it  will  help  them  in  the  future.   Some  kids  can  really  benefit 
from  good  Ag  teaching  and  it  will  help  them  in  the  future. 

6.  You    are  not  a  Hero  in  a    Comic  Book.       Everyone  has  skills, 
though  they  may  lack  some  of  the  skills  necessary  to  solve 
a  specific    problem.  Help    them    acquire  some  of  those 
missing  skills,  if  you  can. 

7.  Neither  Ag  nor  English  will  save  the  world,  but  both  can  make 
a  contribution. 

8.  Remember  it  always  seems  easier  to  do  something  for  someone, 
but     it  is  better  to  do  that  thing  with  that  someone, 
no    matter  how  difficult  that  may  be  at  first. 

9.  Reap    the  benefits  of  seeing  people  succeed,     not  just  your 
own  perscKial     successes,     then  you  will  be  free  to  go  work 
tSLkb.     (not  on)  someone  else,     rather  than  continue  doing  the 
same  things  ior  the  person  whom  you  maintain  in  helplessness. 
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HAND-OUT  lll-b 


BEFORE  YOU  REALLY  START  THINKING 

In  ord«r  *ar  you  to  b«  activ*  in  th«  Bchool's  Ag  D«p«rtffl«nt,  you 
Mill  nmmd  b««ic  information,  not  only  about  aflricultur*  in 
Thailand,  but  about  tha  way  your  achool'a  agricultura  program 
Morka.  Thia  ia  a  liat  of  quaationa  and  topica  tihich  you  might 
UM  to  halp  you  focua  your  initial  montha  o*  obaarvation,  and  to 
halp  you  dafina  tha  uniqua  aituation  at  your  aita  and  hOM  you  can 
♦it  into  it.  You  will  proba>»ly  find  that,  aa  you  obaarva,  idaaa 
and  poaaibilitiaa  for  your  work  will  amarga.  Kaap  in  mind  that 
thara  will  ba  a  TEFL  Confaranca  in  Dacambar  and  an  Agriculture 
Confaranca,  probably  in  Harch.  Aftar  that,  you  ahould  hava  an 
Zn~8«rvica  Technical  Training  (Both  TEFL  and  Agriculture)  that 
can/ahould  ba  datarminad  largely  by  you  and  your  group.  H  you 
find  gapa  in  your  agricultural  program,  tha  confarencea  and 
training  will  be  a  great  opportunity  to  share  experiencea,  get 
good  ideas  from  new  and  old  volunteers  and  get  some  of  the 
technical  knowledge  you  will  need. 

1.  What  were  the  scheduled  projects  for  this  term?     (last  term, 
last    year?)   (There  ia  usually  a  master  school  plan  submitted  for 
every  year . ) 

2.  What  was  actually  done  the  previous  term?     (previous  year?) 
(May  to  September.) 

3.  What  projects  seem  to  be  active,  dead? 

4.  Where  did  the  funding  come  from? 

5.  What  were  the  stated  and  real  goals  of  the  projects  carried 
out?    Not  carried  out? 

6.  Who  banefited  from  the  projects? 

7.  How  much  extra,  in  terms  of  labor  outside  school  and 
materials,  is  required  of  the  students?    Janitors?    Ag  teachers? 

8.  What  do  the  Department  and  Ajaan  Yai  consider  to  be  a  very 
successful" project  that  the  school  has  completed?  Why? 

9.  Failures  and  why?     (much  more  difficult  to  determine.) 

10.  What  are  the  school's  big  dream  ideas?  (Many  schools  have  a 
shining  vision  of  the  school  somewhere  in  the  future.  Whose 
vision  is  that?  Who  shares  it?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
vision?) 
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1.  Check  the  number,  size,  how  often,  when  and  where  they  meet; 
who  teaches;  what  is  taught  and  how;  division  of  time. 

2.  What   <in  general)  are  the  classes  studying  this  term?  Why? 

3.  Really  observe  Classroom  vs.  Field  work  (Theory/Practice): 
Are  they  related?     Integrated?    How  well? 

Are  the  students  learning  in  the  field   ("Learning  by  doing.") 
OR  just  providing  the  labor? 

»#»»«This  is  an  i'nportant  area  that  we  can  help  with. 

4.  Facilities  and  conditions  of  them:     See  Hand-out  #74a  on 
school  facilities. 

FFTs  FUIURE  FATO1ERS  OF  ItJAILAND 

1.  How  many  students? 

2.  Voluntary  or  mandatory? 

3.  Do  they  have  Home  Projects,  required?  voluntary  (if  so,  non- 
existent?) part  of  a  grade? 

4.  Do  they  have  School  Projents? 

5.  Who  is  in  charge  of  overseeing  work?  Cracking  the  whip? 
Cajoling? 

6.  Who  decides  on  the  projects? 

7.  If  the  group  does  work  at  school,  how  is  the  responsibility 
divided?    Best  students  only,  everyone? 

a.     Again,  is  FFT  a  learning  experience  or  just  a  task  force? 
il  QiliBa 

1.  Just  keep  your  eyes  open:  What's  going  on?  Who's  in  charge? 
How's  it  going?    How  can  you  fit  in? 

2.  What  levels  of  Agriculture  are  they  stressing?  High  tech? 
nothing  new  at  all?  theory  without  practice?  subsistence? 
market? 

PiBSONALITIES 

1.  Relationships  between  department  members  and  Ajaan  Yai . 

2.  Who  determines  Ag  department  goals,  Ajaan  Yai  or  them?  Or 
agreement? 
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3.  Wh«t'«  th»  g«n»r«l  attltud*  in  th»  d»p«rtm»nt  toward*  kid»? 
Agricultura?    th»  wcwk?    th»  community?    th»  AJaan  Yai? 

4,  What  problMis  •Mint?      rivalry?    ■howman«hip?    romantic  and 
marital?  funding? 


Although    wm  focus  primarily  on  in-«chool  work  and  at-«chool  work 
in  our  Job*  as  TEFL  Cro««ov«r«,    you  still  nmmd  to  ba  v»ry  awarm 
of    thm  mtudmnt*'  background*  and  th»  lifm  th»y  will     Imad.  And 
•ommday  you  may  bm  askmd  to  hmlp  with  something  out  in  a  villagm. 

1.  Doms    th»    Ag  dmpartmmnt  do  any  mMtmnsion    work?  vaccine*? 
castrations? 

2.  Ars  thsy  frisnds  with  th»  local  Ag  Extsnsion  people?  work 
together? 

3.  Check  out  the  seasons  and  local  planting  practices. 

4.  What  is  the  general  level  of  the  local  agricultural  economy? 
lots  of  pigs?      ducks?      goats?      cattle?    Any  large  scale  animal 
raising?      biogas?    market  produced  vegetables?    use  of  machines? 
chemical  fertilizers? 

3.     What  do  people  like  to  eat  in  villages?    in  towns? 

6.  How    does    the    school's  teaching    compare    with    the  local 
agricultural  economy?    eating  habits? 

7.  Marketi     How  often  does  the  food  come  in?    from  where?  how? 

Are      there      people    interested    and    knowledgeable  about 
marketing  as  a  concept? 


QUEBTXCMB    aUE8TXC»e  aUESTXGNB    OUEST IONS— Keep    asking  them! 
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APPENDIX  Bs     OTHER  COMPONENTS: 


Session  Additions 
Role  in  Development 
Horre-  tay  Agriculture  Survey 


(Language,  CroBs-Cultural  and  additional  Role  in  Development 
Sessions    can  be  found  in  the  Training  Manuals  produced  for  Thai 

80  and  thai  82. > 
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SESSION  ADDITIONS 


ChAnging  Pmac*  Corps  programs  will  nscMsitat*  changas  in  th» 
Mssions  that  «ak«  up  this  training.  Somi  ssssion  topics  that 
may  nssd  to  bs  includsd  in  futur*  training  programs  arsi 

o  Nutrition 

o  Fish  spawning 

o  Bmm  IcMiping 

o  Silk  Production 

o  Rubbmr  Trsos 

o  Goats 

o  Ducks 

o  Biogas 

o  Appropr;lat«  Tschnologiss 

o  Indigwnous  Tschnologiss 

o  Irrigation 

o  Cattls  and  Buffaloss 


ERIC 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Introduction  to  Development 

SESSION:  L/CC/DEV 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR 

C  TIME:  8:00-9:00 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  session  is  designed  to  raise  some  questions  about  the 
definition,  issues,  purposes,  approaches  and  the  PCVs  role  in 
the  field  of  development.  The  session  should  be  linked  to  the 
language,  cross  cultural  and  personal  orientation  training 
components.  'he  Development  component  is  described  as  the 
application  phase  of  the  other  components.     The  objectives  are: 

o    To  review  comcepts  of  and  attempt  to  define 
"devel opment. " 

o    To  examine  assumptions  about  development. 

o    To  discuss  the  "whys"  and  "hows"  of  development  in 
Thai  land. 

HAND-OUTS:       #a    Definition  of  Development:  A  Statement 
#b    Development  Questionnaire 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Definition  of  Development:  A  Statement 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  PREPARATION  AND  MATERIALS: 

o      Find,  copy  and  distribute  (the  day  before  this  session) 

"Definition  of  Development:  A  Statement"  by  K>K.S. 
Oadzie. 

o      Find  and  make  enough  copies  of  the  Assumption  Scale  about 
development. 

o      Ask  Trainees  to  complete  the  Development  Questonnaires 

i r    advance    so    that    responses  to    Answers    #2    and  #4 

("Development  is  "  and  "My  role  in  it  all  ")  can 

be  recorded  and    typed  up  in  time  for  the  session- 

o      Have  Questionnaire  responses  typed  up  and  enough  copies 
reproduced  for  distribution  at  the  session. 

o      Have  flip  chart  and  magic  marker**  on  hand. 

TIME  SESSION  ACTIVITIES 

5    Min  Explain  Session  objectives. 


10  Min  Give  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  of 

development.     Link  the  development  component 
of  training  to  the  language,  cultural,  and 
personal  or i  entat i  on  components • 

Distribute  the  product  of  the  previous  day's 
questionnaire  along  with  the  "Assumption  scale" 
about  development. 

10  Min  Explain  how  the  "Assumption  Scale  works.  Give 

the  group  ten  minutes  to  read  the  material 
and  complete  the  "Assumption  Scale." 

15  Min  Ask  the  group  "What  is  Development?"     Give  time 

to  discuss  elementts  of  development,  striving 
for  a  consensus  definition.     Record  ideas  on 
flip  chart. 

30  Min  Divide  the  group  into  two  sub-groups,  each  group 

containing  both  trainees  and  Thai  Ajaans. 

Ask  the  first  group  to  discuss  the  questions 
"Why  does  Thailand  need  development?" 

Ask  the  second  group  to  discuss  the  question? 
"How. can  development  take  place?" — specifically 
relating  to  the  PCV  role  in  Thailand. 

Ask  the  groups  to  strive  for  consensus  and  to 
record  the  result  on  flip  chart  paper. 
T--174 
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TIME 


SES5I0K  ACTIVITIES 


10  Min  Have  i-.he  small  groups  report  the  results  of 

their  discussion  tothe  large  group,  answering 
questions. 

5  Min  Conclude  the  session.     Describe  the  results 

of  the  discussion  as        important  step 
in  moving  from  &n  abstract  conception  of 
"development"  tc;  a  practical  manifestion 
of  the  role  of  a  development  worker. 
Link    the    session  to  the    upcoming    sessions  on 
community  analysis  and  the  community  project. 


TRAINER  NOTES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

"Development"  has  been  defined  by  groups  as  "an  ongoing  process 
of  iirorovement. "  The  facilitar  must  be  careful  to  balance 
between  stimulating  discussion  artd  getting  bogged  down  in 
semantics. 

Both  small  group  topics  stimulate  lively  discussion  and  debate  as 
points  are  argued  and  clarified.  Debates  on  the  abstract  versus 
concrete  reasons  of  why  development  is  needed  occur.  Reasons 
range  from  poverty,  malnutrition  and  lack  of  educated  people  in 
rural  areas  to  lack  of  technology,  to  the  fact  that  Thailand  is 
not  isolated  by  affected  by  the  world  economy •  More  absract 
reasons  include  self -actualization  and  inner  liberation- 
Past  groups  have  produced  comprehensive  lists  of  steps  necessary 
for  development  to  take  place.     One  si«r.h  list  follows: 

— survey 

— community  resources  (budget) 

— community  impact  analysis  (economic,     social,  political,  cultural 

ecological ) 

— identify  problem 

— creative  resource  utlization 

— organize  for  project 

— analyze  cost /benefit 

— decision  making  by  appropriate  persons 

— i  mpl ement  ai  ton 

— community  involvement 

— organize  for  project  continuation 

— f ol 1 ow-up/eval uati  on /document at  i  on 
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PEACE  CORPS/THAILAND 
THAI    TRAINING 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DEVELOPMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  My  -field  i«  (circle  one)  Malaria 

'  Nutrition 

TEFL /Crossover 

2.  I  see  development  as  


3.     Thailand's  development  is  the  responsibility 


4.     I  see  my  role  in  Thailand's  development  as 


5.     I  think  a  successful  devleopment  project  includes 


6,      Community  analysis  means 


7.       I    hope    the    following    will     be    included    in  technical 
orientation  


ERIC 


a.       I  would  like  to  discuss  more  about 
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HOME-STAY  ASR I CULTURE  SURVEY 

It    may    not    be  po«»ibl«  ior  all        you  to    do    vegetable  plot* 
during  your  home-stay.     U  lack  oi  time  or  space  prevents  you  ^rom 
doing    a    vegetable    plot  or  two,     do  the    following    survey  and 
learning/work.      You    should    already  have  a  rough  idea    o^  what 
agricultural    things  your  family  is  doing.      Most  rural  familes, 
whether  they  are  farmers  or  not,  do  a  number  o^  things  °"  •  "'"•J^J^ 
or    subsistence  level,    with  only  a  few  market  crops.      While  the 
market-oriented  crops  or  animals  provide  income,     the  small-scale 
activities    provide  many  things  that  would  otherwise  have    to  be 
bought    or    gone  without.       It  is  a  rare  family  that  has  nothing 
besides    its  primary  economic  activity.      Ask  some  of  the  family 
members  to  walk  around  the  house  and  compound  with  you.     Find  out 
what  plants    are    weeds  (i.e.     ^^^ing  up  valuable    space    for  no 
purpose)     and  what  plants  are  useful.      Of  the  latter,     find  out 
what    each    plant    is    used    for     (food,      seasoning,  medicine, 
decoration,    whatever).     Then  ask  about  their  crops  that  are  away 
from  home  and,     if  reasonable,    go  to  see  those    also.  Finally, 
find  out  what  animals  they  raise,  even  if  only  one  or  two. 


Around  the  hoysgi 

kitchen  garden 
fruit  trees 

vegetable  plots  or  areas 
bamboo 
tobacco 
Away  from  the  hgusej. 
rice 

orchards 

Ani.malSL 

chickens  (native  or  improved) 

swine 
ducks 
bees 
Miscellaneoust. 

store  with  ag  supplies 
local  market 
rice  miller 


flowers  and  ornamentals 
potted  plants 
spices  and  herbs 
medicinal  plants 
other  useful  plants 

field  crops 

large  vegetable  gardens 

cattle 
fish 

buffaloes 
anything  else? 

money  lending 
truck  driver 
middleman 


Some    of  the  above  activities  require  daily  attention    and  care, 
while  others  are  part-time,     sporadic  or  seasonal.     Choose  one  of 
the    activities  that  requires  daily  attention  and  participate  as 
often        you  can.      That  could  mean  helping  to  take 
pigs    or  going  wit'    "Khan  Paw"  to  collect  on  a    loan.      Find  out 
everything  that  you  can  about  the  crop,  animal  or  whatever.  Take 
notes.       There    are    often    significant  differences  ^-twiMm  the 
practices      of    villagers    and    the    methods  .J^Y,^''*'^ 
"experts."      Usually,    there    are  reasons    for    the  differences. 
Understanding  those  reasons  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  your  ♦'o^k  in 
agricultural    education.      Finally,     share    what    you    learn  with 
trainers  and  trainees,  preferably  in  class. 
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APPENDIX  C:  STAFFING 


Job  Descriptions  -for  Thai  81  program 
Duties  of  the  Livestock  Trainer 
Alternate  Staffing  Pattern 


ERIC  BOJ. 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 
STATEM&'T  OF  WORK 
GROUP  Bl  CONSULTANT 

The  cof.sultant  will  have  a  number  oi  responsibilities.  Pri-n^ry 
among  these  i^  to  serve  as  a  men^ber  o-f  and  a  consultant  to  the 
pcT  core  sta*^  and  technical  training  sta44.  He/she  wi U  be 
involved  in  devel'.ping  the  overall  training  program  design  as  well 
as  the  specific^  o*  tropical  agricultural  training.  All 
?EFL /Crossover  traine.>s  will  be  expected  to  conduct  actual 
proj^ts  during  the  training  program  with  at  least  one  -tegrated 
or  mixed  vegetable  garden  or  a  grain  crop,  as  well  as  a  1  ^^^^  >tock 
or  poultry  project  The  consultant  will  be  responsible  ^or 
arranging  anS  or  delivering  classroom  lectures  and  supervising 
re'tJed  neld  work,  and  will  co-facilitate  or  support  all 
techrucal  training  sessions. 

Of     equal  importance  is  the  development  oi   a  tropical  agriculture 

training     manual     complete  with  outlines  oi   lectures  on  tr^^"^"9 

sessions    and    suggestions  on  steps  -for  supervising  /j^J^ 

Peace    Corps/Thailand     will     supply    training     manuals     used  in 

previous  SSTs  and  in-country  training  programs  from  which  many  oi 

these     sessions     and     much     of  the  training     information     can  be 

adapted. 

The  consultant  will   participate  in  all    core  staff  '"'^^^^ "  J=  f 
the     PST  and  will   provide  his/hk.r  perspective  on     each     trainee  s 
performance  for  each  of  the  regularly  scheduled  P-°9ress  reviews 
Th^^se     pr:,gr ess  reviews  will   be  based  on     performance  objectives 
wiach     win  be  developed  by  the  core  staff  with  the    consultant  s 
active  participation  and  input. 

T»..v  overall  responsibility  for  managing  and  'Ji;:^'^^^"^  the 
t.  a.P.i.^g     ..ill   be  the  Project  Director's.        The  Project  director 

.rts^  dxrectly  to  the  Peace  Corps/Thailand     Training     Of  icer 
The     consultant     will     advise,     assist  and     support     the     R  oject 
Director   and  the  PST  core  staff. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION 
PROJECT  TECHNICAL  COORDINATOR 

1.  Assist  the  project  director  to  help  the  trainees  make  a 
success-ful  transition  to  living  and  working  happily  and 
well  in  Thailand. 

2.  FaoiliarizB  with  the  objectives  o-f  all  components  and 
support  the  e^^orts  o^  the  project  director,  cross- 
cultural  coordinator,  language  coordinator  and  other 
training  sta-f-f  in  helping  the  trainees  meet  these 
objectives. 

3.  Develop  or  revise  training  objectives  -for  each  technical 
component  in  conjunction  with  the  training  design, 
training  goals  and  technics  trainers  o^  aach  component. 

4.  Prepare  and  implement  the  development  skills  component 
(including  community  and  home  stay  projects). 

5.  Assess  trainee's  progress  and  provide  them  with  regular 
and  timely  in-formation  pertinent  to  meeting  the 
qualification  objectives,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  technical  component. 

6.  Assess  technical  sta-f-f 's  per-formance  and  provide  them  with 
information,  support  and  advice  pertinent  to  their 

daily  contribution  to  the  training  e-f-fort.     Ensure  that 
livestock  maintenance  is  scheduled,  implemented  and 
•followed  up. 

7.  Help  with  writing  the  TEFL  Crossover  Training  Manual. 


8. 


Ensure  that  the  technical  component  is  integrated  with 
other  components  and/help  other  training  sta-f-f  to  learn 
about  the  technical  component. 


9.     Assist  the  cross-cultural  coordinator  in  arranging 
Home-stays. 

10.  Seek  input  -from  1;.he  sta-f-f  and  trainees  about  how  training 
and  the  technical  ccordinator  are  being  perceived  and, 
where  improvements  can  be  made,  do  so. 

11.  Provide  the  Project  Director  with  a  detailed  schedule  of 

all  technical  training  activities,  and  keep  him/her  in-formed 
and  up-to-date  on  any  changes  to  that  schedule. 

12.  Assist  in  coordinating  and  contacting  guest  speakers, 
current  PCVs  and  other  visitors  to  the  training  sites. 
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13.  Prepare  and  present  materials  necessary  foi    the  so-ft  tech 
phase  o-f  training,   including  co-^acil  i tator  support. 

14.  Act  as  the  training  sta^r   liaison  with  all  necessary 
individuals. 

15.  Organize  trainee  visits  to  current  volunteer  sites. 

16.  Prepare  reports  on  all   technical   training  activities 
to  be  submitt&d  to  the  project  director  -for  inclusion 
in  the  training  reports. 

17.  Model  proper  volunteer  behaviour. 

18.  Serve  as  a  cross-cultural   and  language  resource  person 
to  the  training  program. 

19.  Help  build  and  maintain  a  spirit  o-f  teamwork  and  ^un. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION 
AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICAL  TRAINER  (CROPS) 


1.     Design  and  present  sessions  to  -fulfill   the  ir  .hnical 
and  development  skills  components  of  crop  and  fruit 
tree  production* 

2*     Assist  the  language  coordinator  to  coordinate  the 

integration  cf  language/CC  with  the  technical  component. 

3.  Assist  trainees  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
techni  cal  component . 

4.  Assess  trainee  progress  according  to  the  objectives* 

5.  Assist  in  planning  and  adjusting  the  technical  schedule. 

6.  Seek  information  on  performance  from  colleagues, 
trainees  and  the  technical  coordinator* 

7.  Keep  the  technical  coordinator  informed  about 
activities,  requirements  and  any  changes  m  plans 
ir  a  timely  manner. 

8.  Undertake  other  tasks  assigned  by  the  technical  coordinator 

9-     Up-date  the  agriculture  vocabulary  lists  and  assist  in 
revising  th^  Agriculture  Vocabulary  Manual. 

10.     Contribute  to  team  spirit  and  fun. 

11       The  Agricultural   Technical   Trainer    (Crops)   will  wor m 

conjunctiof^  with  the  .Agricultural  Coordinator  in  preparing 
and  presenting  all   crop-related  sessions. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION 
AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICAL  TRAINER  (LIVESTOCK) 


Coordinate  training  activities  and  needs  with  the 
Training  Center  and  Agricultural   College  sta-f^,  -facUitiei 
and  equipment  and  with  other  local  resources. 

Flan,  coordinate,  implement  and  prepare  materials  ror  Ihe 
livestock  sessions  and  co-facilitate  in  other  technica. 
training     sessions     as    requested     by     the  Agricultural 
Tect-inical  ciocir  di nalor . 

A=5ii-l  PD.'CC  coordinator  and  technical  coordinator  tc  set 
up  home-stay  locations,   i*  quali-fied  to  do  so. 

Assist  trainees  to  achieve  the  objectives  o-f  the  techniua 
arid  other  components.  • 

Asses-  trainee  progress  according  to  the  objectives. 

Assist  technical   coordinator  to  develop  and/or  revise 
training  objectives   Cin  livestoci    ca.-.-,pot:ent )  . 

Assist  in  planning  and  adjusting  the  technical  schedule. 
Assist   in  l  evising  the  training  ii^anual  . 

Seen  in-formation  on  per-formance  -from  colleagues, 
trainees  and  the  technical   ccordi natcr . 

i-e-B---   tt-e  techr.ical   coord :  nator   ir-formed  abc-.l 
.-.xCivit^f-..,   rf-q-.-.irement.,   =-.nd  any  r r-.a: ■■•f    •      r  1  ans  m 
!.-;.-•«-:  •.    lanner  . 

U.:dc-!ta;e  other  tasJs     •     •  gned  by  the  agricultural  or 
crhfji  -.       '    • '-di  nator . 

Cf..'.         lite  to  team  spirit  and  Tun. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK  TRAINER 


Once  the  chicJ^s,  la/ers  and  pigs  arrive  at  the  training  site, 
daily  rare,  which  consists,  o-f  ^eed  and  water  as  well  a=  c learning 
=,x^C'  record  keeping,  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  l^vesuoct. 
technical  training  program.  Therefore  the  Agricultural  I§CLjnicsi 
Trainer  for  Livestock  mast  develop  a  schedule  that  will  delegate 
iqual  ^time  and  r esponsi bi i ty  to  each  trainee  in  the  care  and 
record  keeping  of  the  animals'   inputs  and  production. 


The  following  list  represents  the  major  task 
r&arr  anged  or  combined  where  necessary. 


£     and     could  be 


Pigs 


o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 


Feed  and  water  daily 

Clean  and  maintain  facility  dai 1 / 

Record  weight  and  gain  records  weeH  y 

Keep  Medical   treatment  records 

Keep  -feed  intake  records  daily 

Analyze  final   profit  or   loss  froin  sale 


Layer  Hens 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Feed  and  water  dail/ 
Clean  and  maintain  facility  daily 
Record  feed  intake  records  daily 
Record  egg  production  records  daily 
Keep  Medical   and/or  loss  records 
Analyze  final   profit  or   loss  from  sale 


Broiler  chicks 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Feed  and  water  daily 
Clean  and  maintain  facility  dc-^ly 
Keep  medical   treatment  (vaccination) 
Record  feed  input  records  daily 
Record  weight  gain  records  weekly- 
Record  losses  as  requirea 
Analyze  profit  or   loss  from  sale 


re-cords 


T:.e  above  mentionc-d  tas^s  must  be  delegated  on  an  equa.  share 
tu-i-  with  the  time  schedule  tor  individuals  coninciding  ».and  not 
conflicting)  with  the  overall  training  schedule.  It  is  possiDie 
that  the  trainees  responsible  for  animal  care  on  any  ^i^-'^n  aay 
would  oeriodically  miss  a  small  portion  of  some  sessions,  but  the 
in.portance  of  proper  animal  care  and  record  keeping  cannot  be 
overeinphasi  zed. 
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ALTERNATE  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  STAFF  COMPOSITION 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  a  training  group  of  20 
trainees.  Qualifications  for  different  positions,  the  duties  of 
each  position  and  important  considerations  for  staff  selection 
are  included.  It  should  be  remembered  that  clear  job 
descriptions  and  delineation  of  duties  are  important  to  avoid 
confusion,  misunderstandings  and  duplication  of  effort. 

A  well-balanced  staff  is  important  in  order  to  respond  to 
individual  trainee  needs  and  to  offer  a  varied  view  of 
agriculture.  What  needs  to  be  balanced  are  the  sex,  age, 
nationality  and  experience  of  trainers.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  specify  exactly  how  to  balance  a  staff,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
all -male  staff  can  not  meet  the  needs  of  both  female  and  male 
trainees.  The  differing  perspectives  of  expatriate  and  host- 
country  agriculturists,  of  varying  ages,  of  different  academic 
backgrounds  and  with  a  variety  of  work  experiences  provide 
trainees  with  a  well-rounded  view  of  agriculture  in  the  host 
country.  Work  experience  needs  to  be  considered  carefully.  The 
nature  of  Peace  Corps  work  requires  small-scale,  simple,  low-cost 
technologies  and  the  training  staff  should  reflect  this.  In 
addition,  however,  a  trainer  or  two  should  be  able  to  provide 
the  perspectives  of  large-scala,  mechanized,  complex,  capital- 
intensive  agriculture.  Few  trainees,  if  any,  have  an  academic 
background  in  agriculture  and  some  trainers  who  also  lack  such 
academic  experience,  serve  as  good  role  models. 

Sometimes,  it  is  possible  to  hire  a  highly  skilled  and 
experienced  ex-patriate  as  a  consultant  to  training.  If  so,  the 
skills  and  qualifications  of  such  a  person  should  match  one  of 
the  positions  described  below,  particularly  the  Agricultural  or 
Nutrition  Coordinator,  or  the  Lead  Crops  or  Livestock  Trainer. 
If  possible,  a  consultant  with  training  experience  and  expertise 
could  be  the  Agricultural  Coordinator.  However,  one  of  the 
functions  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  expert, 
with  little  training  background,  to  do  this  kind  of  training. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  host -country  trainers  as 
possible,  there  are  two  limiting  factors.  The  first  is  language; 
English  fluency  is  necessary  or  trainees  will  grow  impatient  and 
tend  to  seek  help  from  expatriate  trainers.  The  second  is 
scarcity?  qualified  agriculturists,  especially  those  who  can 
speak  English  well,  are  in  high  demand  in  most  countries.  Thus, 
if  there  are  difficulties  locating  host-country  trainers  who 
are  looking  for  short-term  employment,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
"borrow"  them  from  the  government  and  private  sector. 

With  the  above  points  in  mind,  we  recommend  that  the  In-Country 
TEFL/Crossover  Tropical  Agriculture  Training  Staff  be  composed  of 
the  following  positions: 
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THE  TECHNICAL  COMPONENTS  COORDINATOR 

This  person  should  be  a  former  PCV,  preferably  a  Crnssover.  If 
not  a  former  Crossover,  the  Technical  Coordinator  should  have 
general  knowledge  of  Thai  agriculture,  education  and  development. 
The  Technical  Coordinator  should  have  previous  training 
experience  and  be  capable  of  helping  other  trainers  develop  their 
training  skills. 

The  Technical  Coordinator  has  duties  beyond  those  of  the 
agricultural  training.  They  include  working  with  the  Project 
Director  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  the  overall 
training,  supervising  the  development  component  and  the  community 
projects,  overseeing  other  technical  components  and  contacting 
PCVs  to  help  with  training.  As  far  as  the  agricultural  training 
goes,  the  Technical  Coordinator  works  with  the  Agricultural 
Coordinator  on  scheduling  and  provides  administrative  support. 
The  Technical  Coordinator  s  most  important  contribution  to 
agriculture  training  is  in  sharing  his/her  training  experience 
with  the  agriculture  staff,  both  by  helping  the  Agriculture 
Coordinator  administer  the  training,  participating  in  agriculture 
meetings  and  developing  the  staff's  training  skills.  The 
Technical  Coordinator  also  works  with  Crossover  PCVs  in 
implementing  the  General  Program  Session  (GPS)  and  Program 
Specific  Session  <PSS)   skill  groups. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  COORDINATOR 

This  person  should  have  an  agriculture  degree  and  a  broad 
background  of  experience  in  most  of  the  skill  areas  covered  by 
the  training.  Previous  training  experience  is  dersirable,  but  not 
necessary. 

The      Agricultural       Coordinator,       along      with      the  Technical 
Coordinator,     is    a    member  of  the  core  staff.       S/he    is  directly 
responsible    for  the  planning,     administration  and  scheduling  of 
the  agriculture  component.       S/he  works  with    the  core  staff  on  the 
integration  of  all  components.       The  Agricultural  Coordinator  does 
a  few  sessions,     primarily  group  1,  at  the  beginning  of  training. 
The    Agricultural  Coordinator's  primary  role  is    in  organization, 
administration  and  support  for  the  agricultural  trainers  (training 
skills,  materials  procurement,  liaison  with  training  site). 

CROPS  TRAINERS:     (Three  Positions) 

The  crops  trainers  should  represent  a  variety  of  academic  and 
experiential  backgrounds.  The  lead  crops  trainer  should  have  an 
agronomy  degree,  while  the  other  crops  trainers  need  to  have 
strong  skills  in  host--country  agriculture*  One  crops  trainer 
should  be  particularly  strong  in  vegetables  and  another  in  field 
crops.  Among  these  three  trainers,  at  least  one  must  have  strong 
knowledge  and  skills  in  each  of  the  following  areas:  soils  and 
fertilizers,  insects  and  control,  diseases  and  control,  fruit, 
and  mechanics. 
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Onm  of  thm  thrM  crops  trainttrs  is  dssignatsd  Lsad  Crops  Trsinsr 
and  is  rssponsibls  for  coordinating  sll  crops  sessions  with  ths 
AQricultural  Coordinator.  Ths  Lsad  Crops  Trainsr  organizss 
psriodic  discussions  with  ths  othsr  crops  trainsrs  to  snsurs  that 
ths  thrss  of  thsm  ars  working  togsthsr,  not  contradicting  sach 
othsr,  and  supporting  sach  othsr  adsquatsly.  Ths  crops  trainsrs 
dlvid*  ths  crops  skill-arsas  among  thsmsslvss,  so  that  somsons  is 
primarily  rssponsibls  vor  ths  ssssions  and  activitiss  in  sach 
arsa.  All  crops  trainsrs  havs  sscondary  rssponsibility  for  all 
crops  ssssions.  If  thsrs  is  any  skill  arsa  for  which  no  crops 
trainsr  is  qualifisd  to  prsssnt,  ons  of  thsm  must  rsssarch  ths 
topic  and  look  for  a  gusst  prsssntsr  to  hslp  with  ths  ssssion. 
Ths  crops  trainsrs  will  plant  and  cars  for,  with  hslp  from  ths 
farm  assistant,  a  varisty  of  demonstration  and  sxampls  plots. 
Whsn  trainsss  ars  away  from  ths  farm,  ths  trainsrs  must  sss  that 
plots  rscsivs  watsr  and  nscsssary  cars.  Finally,  thsy,  along 
with  othsr  staff  msmbsrs,  participats  in  msstings,  attend  othsr 
skill-area  sessions,  evaluate  trainee  performance,  help  write 
tests  and  assist  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Coordinators  as 
necessary 

LIVESTOCK  TRAINERS   (Two  Positions) 

The  livestock  trainers  should  represent  a  variety  of  academic 
and  experiential  backgrounds.  The  Lead  Livestock  Trainer  should 
have  a  degree  in  some  aspect  of  animal  husbandry  or  long 
experience,  while  the  oth^^r  livestock  trainer  should  be 
knowledgeable  about  host -country  animal  husbandry.  Between  these 
two  trainers,  the  following  skill  areas  should  b^^  covered: 
poultry  (primarily  chickens),  large  animals  (primarily  pigs), 
feeds  and  nutrition,  diseases,  housing  and  construction,  and 
fish. 

One  of  the  two  livestock  trainers  is  designated  as  Lead  Livestock 
Trainer  and  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  livestock 
sessions  with  the  Agricultural  Coordinator.  These  two  trainers 
must  work  together  closely  and  with  the  other  trainers.  While 
skill  areas  and  sessions  are  divided  between  them,  both  are 
present  at  all  livestock  sessions*  One  of  them  must  research  any 
area  in  which  neither  is  qualified.  The  trainers  must  make  sure 
that  the  1  vestock  are  adequately  cared  for.  This  entails 
checking  up  on  trainees,  supervising  the  farm  assistant  and 
sometimes  doing  the  work  themselves.  Finally,  they  along  with 
other  staff  members  participate  in  meetings,  attend  other  skill- 
area  sessions,  evaluate  trainee  performance,  help  write  tests  and 
assist  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Coordinators  as  necessary. 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

This  position    requires  good  typing  skills,     the  ability    to  use 
ordinary    office    equipment,     and  basic  bookkeeping    skills.  A 
driver's      license    for     passenger    car     and    pick-up    truck  is 
preferable. 
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The  Technical  Training  Administrative  Assistant  is  responsible 
for  typi  ng  and  dupl i  cat i  ng  techni  cal  hand-outs ,  schedul es , 
letters  and  other  written  items.  S/he  works  with  the  regular 
administrative  assistant  in  dispersing  money  for  end  keeping 
records  of  technical  training  expenditures.  At  times,  s/he  will 
be  asked  to  run  errands  to  purchase  materials,  to  send 
correspondence,  etc.  The  Technical  Administrative  Assistant  also 
does  miscellaneous  tasks  for  the  benefit  of  technical  staff  and 
trainees.  All  of  these  duties  are  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Site  Secretary  and  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  overall 
training. 

FARM  ASSISTANT 

A  host-country  farmer  who  is  skilled  in  local  practices  for  most 
of     the    skill  areas  fills  this  position.       It  is  important  that 
this    person     is    out-going,     patient       and  willing    to    talk  to 
trainees  in  the  local  language.     S/he  must  be  willing  to  follow 
the    instructions    of     agricultural     trainers,      even    when  these 
contradict  local  wisdom  and  practices. 

The    Farm    Assistant     helps  the  crops  trainers     in     planting  and 
caring    for     demonstration  and  example  plots,     and    with  trainee 
plots  when  necessary.       S/he  will  assist  the  livestock  trainers 
in      caring      for     livestock.         The     assistant     will       have  a 
demonstration    role  in  some  sessions  and  serve  as  a    resource  on 
local     practices.       As  much  as  possible,     s/he  will  work  beside 
trainees  and  share  farmer  knowledge  and  opinions.       The  assistant 
will  live  and  eat  with  trainees  and  staff,     participating  in  non- 
agricultural     activities    as  well.       The  Farm    Assistant     plays  a 
unique  and  important  role  in  the  training. 

FOOD  MANAGER  AND  COOKS 

Nutritious  and  satisfying  food  is  crucial  for  a  successful 
training.  Unless  good  food  facilities  are  at  hand,  necessary 
personnel  must  be  hired  to  feed  everyone.  For  a  training  group 
of  20,  plus  staff,  three  cooks  are  needed  to  purchase,  prepare 
and  serve  the  food.  One  of  them  must  be  able  to  plan  a  balanced 
menu  that  satisfies  trainee  tastes  at  reasonable  cost. 
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APPENDIX  D:  ALTERNATE  SCHEDULE 


Various  problems  can  smsrge  in  relation  to  scheduling  the  TEFL 
Component  of  the  Crossover  training.  The  following  schedule  is 
one  approach  to  solving  some  of  those  problems.  You  might  want 
to  consider  it  while  scheduling  your  training. 

WEEKLY  OUTLINE 


0  Trainee  Arrival  and  Bangkok  Oricsntation. 

1  Language/Cr OSS-Culture  <L/CC)  Introduction. 

2  L/CC  Introduction. 

3  Agriculture  Intensive. 

4  Agriculture  Intensive  and  TElFL  Introduction 
(Travel  Time) . 

5  Practice  Teaching  at  Different  Crossover  Schools 
(Long  Weekend) . 

6  Agricultural  Training  and  Hove  to  Home-stay. 

7  Agriculture  and  Home-stay. 

8  Agriculture  and  Home-stay. 

9  Agriculture,  Program  Specific  Sessions  and  leave 
Home-stay  (BREAK). 

10  Agriculture,  General  Program,  and  Program  Specific 
Sessions. 

11  General  Program,  Program  Specific,  and  Field  Day 
(Long  Weekend). 

12  TEFL  at  one  School  and  Program  Specific  sessions. 

13  TEFL 

14  L/CC,  Development  and  Training  Wrap-up. 
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WEEK-BY-WEEK  DETAILS 


WEEK  0 

TralnaM  •hould  arrlv*  on  Monday  or  TuMday  o-f  thi«  w«»k,  so  that 
th«y  can  bagin  at  tha  up-country  aita  tha  'following  Monday. 

WEEKS  1  AND  2 
Saina  aa  Group  81. 
WEEK  3 

Agricultura  intanaiva  w/minimal  L/CC.      Corraaponda  to  Waak  1  of 
tha  Manual 'a  achadula. 

WEEK  4 

Continuation  o-f  intanaiva  agricultura  training.  It  ia  hara  that 
thia  achadula  bagina  to  divarga  -from  thia  manual.  Znataad  o-f 
moving  to  Homa-Stay,  trainaaa  r amain  at  tha  Agricultura  Cantar. 
Tha  TEFL  Intro  muat  ba  workad  into  thia  waak.  It  Mould  ba  about 
10  houra  o-f  basic  mathodiologVf  damonatrationa,  laaaon  planning 
and  paar  taaching.  Tha  TEFL  Intro  could  coma  all  at  onca,  at  tha 
end  of  tha  waak  or  ba  intermixad  with  tha  Agricultura  (which 
would  no  longar  ba  "intanaiva").  Trainaaa  will  ba  givan  l.S 
days,  plus  tha  waakend  (Friday  through  Sunday)  to  traval  to  tha 
practice  taaching  schools.  Tha  PCVa  from  tha  practice  taaching 
schools  should  attend  the  end,  if  not  all,  of  the  TEFL  Intro,  to 
avoid  misunderstandings  among  ataff  and  travel  problema. 

WEEK  5 

Trainees  practice  teaching  English  one  hour  each  day,  for  S  daya. 
Also,  they  would  observe  another  trainee 'a  teaching  and 
demonstrations  by  the  trainer  and  his/her  Thai  colleaguea.  Time 
would  be  set  aside  each  day  for  the  trainaaa  and  trainer a  to 
discuss  what  had  happened  in  each  cl&as.  There  would  also  be 
time  for  the  trainaea  to  visit  and  obaerve  the  school a' 
agricultural  facilities  and  activitiea.  Afternoons  would  be 
reserved    for    language    and  cross-cultural  atudiea. 

Ideally,    the    achoola    uaed  for  practice    teaching    ahould  have 
Croaaovera  who  are  good  English  teachera  and  active  in  Agriculture. 
If    not  enough  qualified  Croaaovers  are  available,    a  regular  TEf^- 
Secondary  PCV'a  school  would  be  considered  appropriate,  if  it  haa 
an    agricultural  program  for  trainaea  to  aee  and  haa  no  more  than 
600  students. 

Trainaea  can  be  broken  into  groupa  of  2  or  3.  Each  group,  along 
with  a  L/CC  trainer  would  go  to  a  school.  Core  staff  coulit 
divide  thamaelves  among  school  a  and/or  do  buaineaa  in  Bangkok  and 
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elsewhere.  The  agriculture  trainers  would  remain  at  the 
agricultural  center,  to  relax  after  the  intensive  agriculture  and 
evaluate  it  and  trainees,  to  adjust  and  prepare  for  the  remainder 
of  training  and  care  for  the  crops  and  livestock.  In  addition  to 
the  PCVs  at  each  school,  nearby  PCVs  (Crossover,  TEFL  or  other) 
could  be  asked  to  visit  and  assist.  The  TEFL  Coordinator  and  one 
other  TEFL  trainer  would  observe  at  two  of  the  schools  each.  The 
video  camera  should  tape  as  many  trainees  as  possible,  to  help 
all  of  the  TEFL  trainers  become  aware  of  trainee  abilities. 
Trainees  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  their  tapes  later. 

This  schedule  would  involve  a  few  difficulties.  The  first  is 
that  some  trainees  will  be  very  intimidated  by  teaching  early  in 
training.  The  problem  will  be  minimized  if  trainees  are 
adequately  prepared  pyschologically  and  technically.  This 
schedule  will  entail  a  great  deal  of  preparation  by  the  TEFL 
trainers  to  ensure  that  the  same  things  are  happening  at  each 
practice  school.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  final  TEFL  phase  can 
respond  to  the  needs  of  individual  trainees. 

This  practice  teaching  might  be  extended  into  Week  6,  especially 
if  finding  students  to  teach  is  a  problem  in  Weeks  12  and  13. 
However,  this  should  not  be  extended  more  than  2  or  3  days,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Too  great  a  chance  that  the  different  groups  will 
diverge  too  much. 

Trainees  would  be  away  from  their  agricultural  duties 
too  long  and  would  miss  observing  important 
devel opment  s • 

WEEK  6 

Trainees  are  given  Saturday  through  Monday  to  return  to  the 
agriculture  center.  They  will  be  expected  to  spend  Monday 
afternoon  doing  plot  maintenance  and  livestock  chores.  They 
resume  agricultural  training  and  move  to  Home-stay  on  Thursday. 

WEEK  7,  8  AND  9 

Agriculture  training  and  Home-Stay  continue,  with  some  GP  and  PS 
sessions  interspersed.  A  few  TEFL  sessions  might  also  be  good. 
The  Development  Component  would  take  place  at  this  time.  It 
would  include  "Introduction  to  Development"  and  a  genuine  and 
thorough     Communi  ty    Anal ysi  The  Communi ty    Projects    wi 1 1  be 

replaced  by  having  some  of  the  Agricultural  Activities  in  the 
Home-stay  villages,  such  as: 

Broiler  chickens. 

Pigs, 

-  Composting, 

-  Some  Field  Crops, 
One  vegetable  plot. 
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By  eliminating  Community  Projects,  trainees  will  nijve  enough  time 
to  do  legitimate  Community  Analysis.  Ideally,  farmers  and 
students  would  be  found  to  help  with  the  agricultural  activities 
which  are  done  in  the  villages. 

Trainees  would  leave  Home-stay  toward  the  end  of  Week  9  and  have 
a  four  day  weekend  to  travel.  Since  the  PCV  visits  have  been 
eliminated,  trainees  must  be  given  a  few  long  weekends  in  place 
of  the  usual  break  between  Phases  I  and  II. 

WEEK  10  AND  11 

These  would  be  concerned  with  Ag,  GP,  PS  and  might  include  some 
TEFL.  The  focus  would  be  on  Field  Day  and  the  wrap-up  of 
agriculture.  The  Manual's  Weeks  7  and  8  would  be  followed  here. 
A  long  weekend  should  follow  Field  Day,  since  the  trainees  will 
likely  be  exhausted. 

WEEK  12  AND  13 

Mainly     TEFL,     although     a     few  GP  and    PS    activities    might  be 
included.       Following  the  first  practice  teaching,  the  TEFL  staff 
haft  gotten  together  to  compare  notes  and  appraise  trainees.  Any 
trainees    with    serious    problems    could    be    identified,  given 
feedback,  and  follow  up  attention.     All  trainees  could  be 
given     more     individual  treatment  than  is    usual.       For  example, 
thofte    who    are    solid     in  the  basic     steps    can     concentrate  on 
methodology,     while    the    others  would  continue  to     work     on  the 
steps.       Since    each     trainee's  strengths  would  already  be  known, 
there    could  be  more  trainee  involvement  in  session  preparation. 
However,  these  two  weeks  (1.5  weeks,     if  the  first  TEFL  phase 
last     1.5    weeks)     could  also  be  the  same  as    the    standard  TEFL 
training. 

WEEK  14 

This  final  week  would  not  differ  much  from  other  trainings. 
Language  would  be  the  focus.  The  Training  Office  would 
facilitate  sessions  that  draw  together  and  wrap-up  the  cultural, 
development,  and  technical  components.  The  personal  orientation 
component  would  be  carried  through  to  the  Site-Entry  Plans  and 
other  activities  that  prepare  trainees  to  go  to  their  sites. 
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Eval  uation  -forms 
T.-rsts 
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§ydiyd£i9Q  of  Xfich  Iraining 

The  first  phase  of  tech  training  is  drawing  to  a  close.  At  this 
time,  vjeVe  working  out  the  schedule  for  Phase  II  and  your 
thoughts  and  opinions  will  be  useful.  So,  please  answer  the 
following  questions,  and  any  that  aren't  asked  here.  Say  what 
you  have  to  say.  We'll  do  what  we  can  to  make  use  of  your 
suggestions. 

However,     in    all  honesty  there  are  a  few  things  that    cannot  be 
changed,  because  of  factors  outside  of  our  control.     They  are: 

1.  TEFL    Training    will     take  up  all  of  the  mornings     (8:00  to 
12:00)  and  some  time  in  the  afternoons  of  weeks  11,  12, 
and  13.     (Oct  1-19).     Me'll  arrange  time  for  you  to  continue 
taking  care  of  our  vegetablee  and  animals,  if  you  want.     In  the 
evenings,  you'll  be  working  on  lesson  plans. 

2.  Field    Day  will  be  Saturday,    September  29  and  you'll  spenif 
some  time  the  week  before  preparing  for  it.     You'll  also 
work  on  your  demonstrations  for  Fi^eld  Day.' 

3.  Roughly,  you'll  have  language  15  hours  a  week  and  technical 
training  24  hours  a  week. 

QUESTIONS  (ABOUT  THE  SCHEDULE) 

1.  Beginning  with  Weeks  3,  Language  has  always  been  in  the 
afternoon.  Should  this  continue?  If  not,  what  would 
you  suggest? 


2.      Would  you  like  a  few  days  of  gll  language,  followed  by  a  few 
of  no  language?    This  could  happen  in  Week   ? 


3.      Would  you  like  to  continue  the  Community  Projects  into  Phase 
II? 


4.      How    long    would  you  like  to  continue  with    your  vegetable 
plots? 


5.      Have  the  weekly  schedules  been  clear  to  you?    If  not,  why  and 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  them? 
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6.       How  do  you  feel  about  the  overall  flow  ai  training  and  the 
mi  X       o*        1 anguage/techni  cal /cross-cul tural /home-stay/free 
time/training?      What  would  you  do  to  change  the  mixture — 
or  the  sequence? 


le^h  Speci-f ic  Questi gns 

Tech    training    is    composed  of  Ag  training,     TEFL    training  and 
General  Program  sessions  that  deal  with  how  to  put  your 
Agriculture  and  TEFL  experience  to  use  at  your  school. 

1.     How  do  you  see  Ag.  training  relating  to  your  job? 


2.     What  has  bt?en  missing  -from  Tech  training? 


3.     What  has  been  superfluous? 


4.     What  have  been  some  of  your  favorite  sessions  so  far  and  why? 
Please  be  specific. 


5.     What    have  been  some  of  your  least  favorite  sessions  so  far 
and  why?    Please  be  specific. 


6.     Are  you  being  pushed  by  staff?      Too  much?    Not  enough?  Not 
at  all? 
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Which  o-f  the  -following  topics  (possible  sessions)  would  you  like 
to  see  in  the  next  few  weeks?  Please  take  into  account  both  what 
seems  relevant  to  the  Crossover  job  and  your  personal  needs  and 
interests.       Mark  each  topic  with:     VW        very  much  would  like  to 

W  —  want  to  do 
DW  —  don't  want  to  do 
Rice  AC  —  already  covered 

Aproprlate  Technology 

School   Needs  Analysis 

Communication  Skills   (your  own) 

How  to  "Help"   (as    opposed  to  "do  -for*') 

Intra-school  Hierarchies  and  Relationships 

Marketi ng   (smal 1 -scale) 

Fruit    (more  detailed) 

Ministry  o-*^  Education — Structure,  Policy,  Problems 

Garden  Planning 

Working  with  your  Principal 

Working  with  Co-workers   (Eng  and  Ag  Dept  Heads) 
Bee  Keeping 

School   Project  Planning  and  Project  Proposals 
The  Habits  and  Motivations  o-f   Thai  Students 
Sex  Roles  in  Development 
Discussion  o-f  the  Crossover  Role 
Si  3  k 

Getting  your  Foot   in  Your  School's  Door 

Pi  g  SI aughteri  ng 

On  Being  a  Regular  Teacher 

Mushrooms   (besides  Rice  Straw) 

Ducks 


Other 


THANK  YOU 


AGRICULTURE  PRE-TEST 

The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  s^ee  how  much  knowledge  of 
agriculture  each  of  you  has.  Please  answer  the  following 
questions  as  well  as  you  car..  Your  responses  will  be  read,  but 
this  test  will  not  be  graded.  In  5  weeks  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  most  of  these  questions  easily. 

Agricultural  environment 

1.  List  three  of  Thailand's  major  export  crops. 

2.  What  is  the  primary  source  of  water  for  most  crops? 

3.  List    three  areas  of  Thailand's  agriculture  in  which  multi- 
nationals 2ire  involved. 

4.  .What  percentage  of  Thai  people  are  farmers? 

5.  What  is  the  social  status  of  Thai  farmers? 

Sgi Is  and  f erti lizers 

6.  What  does  soil   "tilth"  refer  to? 

7.  How  do  clay  and  silt  differ? 

8.  What  does  "field  capacity"  mean? 

9.  What    do    the    numbers     "15-15-15"  refer  to    on    a    bag  of 
fertilizer? 

10.  How  much  nitrogen  is  in  a  50  kg  bag  of  "16-20-0"  fertilizer? 

11.  What  is  "terracing?" 

12.  Is  compost  an  organic  or  inorganic  fertilizer? 
B^Sic  Botany 

13.  What  are  three  important  plant  nutrients? 

14.  What  is  "chlorophyll?" 

15.  What  is  a  "dicot?" 
16-     What  is  neutral  pH? 
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17.     What  special  things  do  legumes  do? 

IB.     Why  is  grafting  a  useful  propagation  technique? 

yS9$table  and  fruit  gardening 

19.  Which    of  the  following  are  in  the  same    family?  cabbage, 
onions,  eggplant,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radish 

20.  Of  the  above  vegetables,  which  are  transplanted? 
21*     Why  are  tomatoes  often  staked? 

22.  What  does  "seed  germination  rate"  tell  you? 

23.  What  are  three  important  fruit  crops  in  Thailand? 

24.  What  service  do  bees  provide? 

Cash  crggs 

25.  What  is  the  most  important  grain  in  Thailand? 

26.  What     is    the  main  difference  between  sweet  corn  and  field 
corn. 

27.  What  is  chizobium? 

28.  What  important  market  refuses  to  accept  increasing  imports 
of  Thai  cassava  ( tapi  oca) ? 

Basi.c  an"^  mal  bigl  ggy 

29.  What  is  a  ruminant? 

30.  What  farm  animal  is  physiologically  most  similar  to  humans? 

31.  Name  three  sources  of  protein  for  animal  feed. 

32.  Name    three    common  ways  in  which     livestock    dxaeases  are 
transmitted. 

33.  Why  do  laying  hens  need  a  lot  of  calcium. 

34.  What  does  "dual  purpose"  mean? 

35.  Why  do  we  brood  young  chicks? 

36.  What  are  three  major  poultry  diseases  in  Thailand? 

37.  Are  eggs  graded  in  Thailand? 

3S.     Do  ducks  need  water  to  swim  in? 
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Swine 

39.  Why  do  we  castrate  male  pigs? 

40.  What  is  colostrum? 

41.  Are  pigs  sociable? 

42.  What  is  the  largest  cost  in  pig  raising? 

43.  Why  do  pigs  like  to  wallow  in  mud? 
Eish 

44.  Do  Thais  like  to  eat  fish? 

45.  What  are  "finger lings?" 

46.  How  can  manure  be  used  in  a  fissh  pond? 

47.  Fish    gulping    air  at  the  water's  surface  may  be  a  sign  of 
what? 

t^^nagement  ConceQts 

48.  Name  three  ways  to  control  insect  pests. 

49.  Why  are  many  Thai  farmers  unable  to  say  whether  they  lost  or 
made  money  on  their  crops. 

50.  What    should  we  analyze  before  moving  into  a  new    plant  or 
animal  crop? 
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AGRICULTURE  TECH  QUIZ  #1 

Time:     10  minutes 

1.       Write    down  one  question  you  have  concerning  the  Ag  training 
to  date. 


2.       What     Agricultural  session     do     you  consider     to  have  been 
the    most     useful     and  interesting?    Which  was  the  least? 


3.       What  is  the  size  o-f  your  cucurbit  bed? 


4.       What  varieties  of  cucurbit  did  you  plant  and  how  many  hills 
of  each? 


5.       What  are  the  common  names  of  the  vegetables  in  your  direct 
seeded  plot  and  how  many  rows  did  you  plant  of  each? 


6.       What  day  did  you  plant  the  corn  plot? 

Im       How  much  commercial  fertilizer  did  you  apply  to  the  direct- 
seeded  vegetable  plot? 

8.  How  many  rows  are  in  your  corn  plot  and  what  are  the  row  and 
plant  spacings  (in  cms)? 

9.  What     are    the  row  and  cutting  spricings  of  the    cassava  and 
sweet  potatoes?  How  long  were  the  co^ssava  stem  cuttings 

<in  cms)? 


10.     How      many      string     beans    emerged     from      a      total  of 
seeded? 


11.     Which     plants  in  your  plots  did  not  emerge  and  will  require 
replanting? 
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FIRST  AB  TEST/CROSSOVERS  THAI  81 
Name   Tuesday  August  28,  1984 

You  probably  won't  have  time  to  answer  all  of  these  questions  in 
the  next  hour.  Please  answer  each  question  quickly  and  skip  over 
any  for  which  the  answer  is  not  immediately  apparent.  Ponder  the 
tricky  questions  the  second  time  around. 

1.  Which    of  the  following  will  emerge  without  seedling  rlamage, 
if  planted  10  cm  deep — dicotyledon  or  monocotyledon? 

2.  As    described    by  the  damage  they  do,     what    are    the  two 
categories  of  insect  pests? 

3.  What     kind  of  mouth  part  does  each  category  of  insect  pest 
have? 

4.  How  many  acres  are  in  75  rai? 

5-       When  seeding  legumes,  why  is  it  best  to  use  inoculant? 

6.       Name    3    advantages  of  raising  laying    hens    in  individual 
cages,  as  opposed  to  a  common  coop. 


7.      Name  2  disadvantages  for  #6. 

a.       List  5  things  you  will  take  into  consideration  when  selecting 
a  vegetable  garden  site.     Explain  why  each  is  important. 


9.  What  does  "economic  threshold"  refer  to  in  relation  to  insect 
damage  and  control? 

10.  What  are  two  ways  to  propagate  sweet  potatoes? 


11.  What    was  the  main  field  crop  grown  at  the  CP.     Farm  in 
Kampa«ng  Phot? 

12.  When  wfi  moved  the  pigs  iind  laying  hens  to  our  farm,  they  all 
suffered  stress;^    The  next  day  some  had  recovered  and  some 
had  not.     What  was  the  main  cause  of  the  worsening  condition 
of  the  few? 

<UBE  THE  BACK  IF  YdUR  ANSWER  IS  LONG) 
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13.  In  #12,  why  weren't  the  chicks   i-f  acted? 

14.  What  are  the  3  basic  £-kil  texture  classifications? 

15.  What  i     c  cotyledon? 

16.  Whc.l  ^-iTiBrges  -first  -from  a  dicot  seed? 


17.  Wh.at     are  the  -first  3  steps  you  can  take  in  your  -fish  pond 
when    moving     up     the    management  scale    -from  survival 

to    high  production? 

18.  What  are  two  advantages  o-f  compost  over  manure? 


19.  What     are    two    advantages    o-f     chemical     -fertilizers  over 
organic? 

20.  What     stage    or     stages  in  the  moth  li-fe    cycle     attack  (s) 
pi  ants? 

21.  What  stage  or  stages  in  the  beetle  life  cycle  attack (s)  plants? 

22.  What  Ag  related  activity  brings  in  the  most  money  -for  your 
Home-stay  -family? 

23.  Name  3  bene-fits  o-f  using  manure  in  your  plots. 


24.     Name  3  o-f  the  advantages  o-f  intercropping,  as  we  have  done 
with  cassava/peanuts  and  corn/cotton? 


25.     Why  do  ynu  have  to  thin  some  plants? 


26.     Name    three  o-f  the  important  considerations  -for  housing  in 
small-scale  livestock  production  in  the  tropics. 


27.     According  to  the  considerations  you  gavci*  for  #26,  how  does 
our  pig  pen  rate? 
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28.     What  are  3  biotic  -factors  (living  -factors)   in  Nailural 
Insect  Control? 

DONT  STOP  NOW ! ! ! 
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29.     Name    3    categories  of  Applied  Insect  Control  and  give  an 

example  of  each.  (for  example—Chemical  Control :  pesticides— 
now  you  can't  use  that  one) 


30.  What  is  the  function  of  furadan? 

31.  Explain  how  the  peanut  forms  its  pods? 

32.  Which    of  the  3  major  plant  nutrients  must  be  supplemented 
for  most  field  crops? 

33.  Which     two    of  the  3  major  nutrients  is    most     likely  to  be 
sufficiently  available  in  the  soil? 

34.  What  is  the  most  obvious  symptom  of  Nitrogen  deficiency? 

35.  What  is  the  most  obvious  symptom  of  Phosphorus  deficiency? 

.^6.     What  is  tillering? 

37.  Name  3  impurtant  natur;'l  factors  in  the  agricultural 
environment. 

38.  Name  3  important  inf rastructural  or  social  factors  in  the 
agr  i  cul tur al  en vi  r onment . 

39.  What  is  a  "panicle?" 

40.  Wha      are    the    4    important    members    of     the  Bolanaceae 
(Nightshade)  famly? 

41.  Name  3  techniqur^s  for  improv^jd  crop  management. 

42.  Name  three  advantages  of  integrated  farming. 

KEEP  ON  KEEP IN  ON! ! 
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43.     What  conditions  allow  a  seed  to  germinate? 


44.     What  are  the  significant  structures  oi  a  seed? 


45.     What    season    does    Cruciferae  (crucifers,     cabbage  family) 
prefer? 


46.  What  season  does  the  Amaryllis  family  (onions,  garlic)  not 
prefer? 

47.  What  are  the  advantages  of  transplanting  rice? 


48.     Name  3  members  of  Leguminosae  that  are  garden  vegetables. 


49.     You  are  currently  using  a  chicken  feed  made  from  equal  parts 
of    rice    bran  and  broken  ric-»  (with  i2X  and  Q%  protein 
content,  that    gives  you  lOX  for  the  mixture),    which  is 
balanced  by  a    40>:  supplement.       The    following  Pearson's 
square  will  give    you    the  relative    amounts    of  each 
component  (rice  bran/broken    rice    and  supplement). 


^5 


You  have  a  good,    cheap,    reliable  source  for  both  corn 
grain  and  soybean  meal.       What  proportion  of  each  would  you 
use  to  achieve  the    same    protein  content  as  your  original 
mixture?       (see    flip  chart) 


THAT'S  ALL 


tilt 
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GENERAL  AG  QUIZ  #3 
September  24,  1984 
Due  8:00  a  m. 

Introduction 

Assume  a  hypothetical  situation  such  as  you  have  experienced 
your  recent  travels  to  visit  other  volunteers.  During  these 
travels  you  have  observed  actual  situations  concerning  the 
different  areas  of  the  country  specifically  related  to 
agriculture  apd  the  elements  affecting  production,  such  as  rain, 
wind,  sun,  soil  and/or  marketing. 

I.  With  the  above  in  mind,  fabricate  a  site  situation  with  some 
of  the  elements  you  recall,  and  specify  the  area.  (i.e.  N-S-Nt" 
C)  At  this  site  you  have  organized  your  students  to  start  an  Ag 
project.     Briefly  explain  how  you  will  determine  the  following. 

1.  What  type  of  project  will  you  start?    small  vegetables? 
animals?    field  crops? 

2.  What    criteria    did  you  use  in  determining  the    type  of 
project?     (i.e.  water,  markets,  soil?) 

3      If  you  decided  on  small  vegetables,  name  5  types  you 

would  plant  and  how  much  area  of  each?    Briefly  explain 
why  you  selected  these  five? 

4.     If     you  selected  field  crops,     what  three  crops  will  you 
grow.       Briefly  explain  why  you  decided  on  these  crops? 
How  much  area  do  you  plan  for  each? 


If  you  selected  animals  for  your  site  project,  how 
you  determine  what  type  of  animals  and  how  many  of 
you  would  purchase? 


did 
each 


U        Now    that  you  have  selected  the  type  of  project  you  would 
like  to  start  at  your  site,     list  the  materials  you  feel  will  be 
necessary  for  the  following. 

1.  Development  stages  of  the  project. 

2.  Maintenance  stages  of  the  project. 

III.      Assume    you  have  planted  a  vegetable  plot  5  x  5  m.      5,  iring 
your  weekly  insect  monitoring,    you  notice  insect  damage  to  s; 
varieties  of  the  vegetables.     When  you  seeded  you  applied  furadan 
at    the    rate    of  4  kg/rai  and  the  plants  are  now    35    days  old. 
Briefly  explain  how  you  will  control  these  insects. 

1.  Have  you  identified  the  insects? 

2.  Will  you  apply  furadan  again  or  use  another  type? 
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3.  If  you  decide  not  to  use  furadan  again,  briefly 
explain  why? 

4.  If     you  decided  to  spray,     how  wiM  you  determine  what 
typ^^of  chemical  formulation  to  use? 

5.  You    have  planted  5  types  of  vegetables  in  your  plots 
but    only  three  are  damaged  by  insects.      Will  you  spray 
all  five  types  and  why?     If  not,  briefly  explain  why? 

6.  Adjoining  this  vegetable  plot  you  have  cucurbits  on  one 
side  and  sweet  potatoes  on  the  other. 

-  would  you  spray  these  plots  along  with  the  vegetables 
using  the  same  formulation? 

-  or  would  you  use  a  different  insecticide? 

IV.      Assume    you    have    selected    field  corn  for    a    field  crop 
project.       The  soil  looks  like  it  is  suitable  for  corn  with  what 
appears  to  be  good  surface  drainage.     You  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  facilities  to  test  for  available  nutrients,  biit  you  learn  from 
someone  that  the  last  soil  test  showed  the  followirvg: 


1.  Available  N  «  40  Ibs/ac  -  7.3  kg/rai 
Available  P  »  20  Ibs/ac  -  3.6  kg/rai 
Available  K  «  30  Ibs/ac  -  S.S  kg/r«ii 


2.     Corn  will  require,  for  normal  production,  the  following 
available  N-P-K. 


N  »  95  Ibs/ac  -  17.3  kg/rai 
P  «  35  Ibs/ac  -  6.4  kg/rai 
K  -  70  Ibs/ac  -  12.7  kg/rai 


3.  Using  the  attached  hand-out,  determine  which  type  of 
manure    and  how  many  tons  per  acre  would  be  required  to 
supply  407.  of  the  remaining  plant  nutrients  that 

are  required  for  normal  yields. 

4.  Using  any  of  the  following  blends,  determine  how  many 
Ibs/ac  or  kg/rai  of  which  blend  would  supply  the 
remaining  60X  of  the  corn's  nutrient  requirements. 


Urea  46-0-0 

Amonium  sulfate  21-0-0 

Potassium  chloride  0-0-62 

Ammonium  phosphate-sulf ate  16-20-0 


5.     If  you  were  to  use  only  manure  to  supply  the  full  amount 
of  the  remaining  plant  nutrients,     how  many  US/tons  or 
m/tons  would  be  required  and  which  type  would  you  use? 


NOTES     Answers  should  be  in  U.S.  and  metric. 
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1 .  Fr.e5h 

!j*Dii!:*  S*ith  normal 

litter 

Approximate 

lbs/ ton 

'i.  ffloi»iur» 

N 

P 

K 

Deiiry 

86 

U 

3 

lO 

Chicken 

73 

22 

18 

10 

Hog 

87 

11 

6 

9 

2.  Drifd 

CQjnjsfrcial  PrcslU£tf  iM*Q«r»l 

Dai  r  y 

16 

18 

15 

31 

Hog 

10 

45 

42 

20 

Chicken 

13 

41 

37 

23 
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APPENDIX  F 


GLOSSARY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS  IN  THAI  AND  ENGLISH 


Agricultural  Nouns 

bean 

soybean 
mung  bean 
peanut 

sweet  potato 
cassava 

sugar  cane 

potato 

corn 

sweet  corn 

field  corn 

rice 

wheat 

sorghue 

plant 

flower 

vegetable 

cow  manure  (chicken,  pig) 

cucurbit 

cucumber 

pumpkin 

bitter  gourd 

kale 

chili  pepper 
Chinese  cabbage 
cabbage 

Thai  mel on 
onion 

spring  onion,  green  onion 

parsley,  coriander 

morning  glory 

Japanese  radish 

string  bean 

tomato 

eggplant 

garlic 

ginger 

mint 

lemon  grass 
lettuce 
pepper 
grass 


ftanlu 

i^^  (Irl,  fi^) 
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erosion 
dr ainage 
storage 
measurement 
lay  out 
production 
spacing 
plant  spacing 
row  spacing 

planting  depth   cm. 

germination 
variety 

Agricultuv-al  verbs 

to  grow 9  to  plant 
to  dig 

to  turn  under 

to  seed 

to  plow 

to  cultivate 

to  fertilize 

to  water 

to  harvest,  to  pick 
to  stake 

to  raise  (the  plot) 

to  transplant 

to  tie  (string) 

to  graft  (tree) 

to  grow  seedlings  (mushroom, 

to  pull  out 

to  sprinkle 

to  broadcast 

to  compete  for  food 

to  thin 

to  prune 

to  mulch 

to  spray  (insecticide) 

to  check 

to  store 

to  drain 

to  measure 

to  emerge  (sprout) 

AniMl  Care  nouns 


ti%nfn  


iJ%n 

V» 
nau 

In 

inu 

iTntiffh 

flnuiJ«>a 

iTfi,  gn  (ifon) 
fiBU  (fiulsj) 
seedlings) 
oou  (rnyn) 

T-IB 

uj^  (fiitn-i) 
nu  (tfnilnusja^} 
-Tfi 


iwnr  (iitfi.  nin) 


pen ,  coop ,  cage 
animal  feed 
water  er ,  f  eeder 
brooder 

hatch  J  i  ncubate 
vaccine,  medicine 


•nin-iSn'i  (n^.  In) 
(u^T,  •nfiTi) 
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disease 

wing 

leg 

anus 

lungs 

liver 

stomach 

parasites. 

AniMl  Cars  Vsrbs 


fin 
in 

llCfl 


to  raise 
to  -feed 

to  castrate  (pig) 
to  choose 
to  breed 

to  vaccinate,  to  inject 

to  kill 

to  lay  egqs 

to  build,  to  make 

to  cage,  to  pen 

to  give  birth 

to  be  in  heat 

pregnant 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 


iCfin 

8fi  (on.  -Tfilhj) 
con  (^v) 

ssn^n  (fivofi) 

fil1fl>3 


tree 

root 

trunk 

stem 

branch 

leaf 

flower 

fruit 

bulb 

bark 

bush 

seed 

shoot 

seedling 

cutting 

monocot yl edon 

dicotyledon 

Agricultural  tools 


wnmu 

whmu ,  iTiu 

\v 
fifin 

fiunim 


bucket 
basket 
bamboo 
hoe 

hammer 
hatchet 


tiflU 
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herbicide 

hose 

lime 

plastic  bag 

rake 

sprayer 

space 

stake 

string 

saw 

tractor 
watering  can 


Unit  of  Hvasure 


unit 

area 

1 ength 

weight 

volume 

temperature 

right  angle 

triangle 

paral 1 el 

calculate 

metric  system 

plot  layout 


larid 
soil 
sand 
loam 
cl  ay 
1  and 
plow 
dig 
bed, 
make 
soil 
soil 
soil 


preparation 


plot 

raised  bed 
structure 
texture 
characteristic 
fertilizer 
organic  -fertilizer 
chemi cal  f erti 1 izer 
compost 
manure 

fertilizer  formula 

soil  confer vat ion 

water  management 

90i 1  moi  stur e 

plant  water  requirement 


Soil  ManageMKit  and  Fertilizer  Use 
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method  of  watering 
by  watering  can 
by  hose 
by  -furrow 
irrigation  system 


In 


t  Control 


pest 

insect 

control 

i  dent i  i i  cat  i  on 
dragonfly 
grasshopper 
lady  bug 
insecticide 

sprayer 
safety 

mask 

rubber  glove 
pesticide  mixing 

Disease  Control 


ntlnrnfi 


disease 

cause 

caused  by 

bacteri  a 

virus 

fungus 

non-1 iving 

prevent 

control 

cure 

wilt 


Weed  Control 


agent 


weed 
to  weed 


Mus: 


Growing 
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mushroom 
straw 

rice  straw  mushroom 
level  the  ground 
mould 

soak  in  water 
layer 

kapok  seed 
spawn 
dense 
cover 


aims' 

tinifiuuu 
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Fruit  Trmtt  Propagation  and  Idanti-f ication  niniiiiitiu«rnin«huun1iJN« 

plant  propagation  mniinirirui((ltf 

■fruit  tree  Iuh* 

grafting  mntnuf{>4 

air  layering  n-.ifi.ulf^* 

approach  grafting  mifnuftMn'iu^i^j 

transpiration 

coconut    husk  muusnn'TJ 
dig  the  hole 

mixing  „^ 

mixture 
planting 
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APPENDIX  G:   RESOURCE  LIST 


This  is  the  list  of  resources  used  and  referred  to  throughout 
this  manual. 

QLL^^  QCQEl  and  Fertilizer  Use 

IC^^itignal  Fiel.d  CroEs 

llsQQttls  Handbguk  for  Vegetabl  e  Growers 

iQtlQsi ve  Vegetable  Gardening 

GyLdell^inesl  for  Field  Crges  in  the  Iroes  and  Sub^troEics 
ICQELE§lL  CroESi  by  J.   W.  Purseglov 
QCQE  PCQdyction  Handbook 
Vegetables 

S«D§LL  Vegetable  Garrdens 
Fest  Control 
Agricul tgural  Math 

Itie  Ecactical  Poultry  Raising  Manual  IICE3M-1 1). 
Salsbur^f  Manual  of  Pgul tr^j  Diseases 
SffJal l-Scale  Pig  Raising 

Itl?  Aadcultural  DevelgEment  Workers  Irainiing  Manual^  Vgl  2^ 
Communit^ta,  CuLture  and  Care^    by  Ann  Tempi cti  n  Brownlee 
Where  There  is  Ho  Dgctgr^    by  David  Warner 

VegetabLes  fgr  the  Hotj.  HuOlld  IroEicSi  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   ICE,  1983. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  APPENDICES 


Welcome  to  Tech  Training 
A  Note  on  Objectives 
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(This  will  have  to  be  adapted     -for  each  future  program) 
Thai  81  Ag  Staff 
WELCOME  TO  TECH  TRAINING 

As  you  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  TEFL/Crossover  group 
will  receive  agricultural  training  in  Thailand.  We've  spent  the 
last  month  getting  this  notebook,  the  site  and  ourselves 
prepar'^d.  It's  taken  a  lot  of  work  and  and  we're  ready  to  see 
the  actual  training  begin.  We  hope  that  our  plans  and  your  needs 
will   go  together  nicely. 

This  handbook  contains  reading  and  resource  material  to  be  used 
during  and  after  training.  You'll  receive  numerous  hand-outs  in 
the  next  B  weeks,  which  you  can  store  in  here  along  with  your  own 
notes.  Please  skim  thorugh  and  see  what  is  here  already.  You 
will   get  a  TEFL  Notebook  later. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  Lampong  Agricultural  Research  and 
Training  Center  you'll  see  all  the  facilities  that  you'll  need. 
In  the  next  few  weeks  you'll  get  to  see  and  work  in  many  of  these 
facilities.  Please  note  the  Integrated  Training  Farm.  That's 
where  we'll  be  planting  our  crops  and  raising  chckens  and  pigs — 
you'll  get  to  know  it  well.  In  addititon,  we  *  3 1  work  in  nearby 
villages  as  much  as  possible  and  take  a  few  field  trips. 

Throughout  your  technical  training  (and  after) ^  please  let  us 
know  how  we're  doing.  We  hope  to  do  quite  well  and  your  input 
will  give  us  the  best  chance  of  succeeding.  This  training  is 
yours  and  we'll  try  to  help  you  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge 
that  you  want  and  need. 

THAI   ai   AG  STAFF 

Carl  Franc k 
Pat  ana  Avi  pliant 
Randy  Reitz 
Buddy  Larson 
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A  NOTE  ON  OBJECTIVES 


We've  already  gone  through  the  various  performance  objectives  and 
discussed     the     qualification     process.  In     order     to  prevent 

unneeded  worry  and  misunderstanding,  the  Ag  sta-F-F  would  like  to 
give  our  thoughts  on  the  above  topics.  But  be-Fore  that,  please 
remember  two  most  important  points: 

K       The  primary  job  o-F  the  Ag  sta-F-F  is  to  provide  trainees  with  th 
-Foundation  upon  which  to  -Ful-Fill  the  per-Formance  objectives. 
The  evaluation  o-F   individual   trainees  according  to  those 
objectives  is  secondary. 

2.       Because  this  training  is  important  to  all  o-F  us,  we  need  to 
help  each  other  keep  up  on  how  things  are  going,   so  that 
we  all  make  a  good  job  of  training. 

In  general,  it  is  expected  that  everyone  will: 

o         Show  up  on  time  and  prepared  for  all  sessions; 

o         Complete  the  assigned  activities  as  well   as  is  possible 
(in  some  cases,   an  activity  may  need  to  be  repeated); 

o         Make  progress  in  the  knowledge  areas  and  skills  that 
are  detailed  in  the  objectives. 

In  short,  try.  £veryr»^e  should  learn  a  lot  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
no  matter  where  er-^cl?  of  us  started.  The  above  points  will  be 
monitored  as  folloi^t:;^: 

o        We're  a  sfiall  group,   so  this  one  will  De  obvious  to  all. 
o         Also  pr^Lty  clear — cut. 

o         Most  activities  will   be  based  on, previous  activities  which 
will   allow  everyone  to  demonstrate  the  skills  being 
developed.     Staff  members  will  teach  vjhat  vje  consider 
to  be  most  appropriate.     You  can  show  your  understanding  by 
putting  lessons  into  practice. 

We'll  offer  a  few  tests  (take  home,  essay,  plant  ID,  other 
(suggestions?)  to  help  each  of  us  figure  out  how  we're  doing. 
Staff  will  review  the  tests,  but  won't  give  out  grades  of  any 
sort.  By  no  means  will  these  tests  have  anything  to  do  uith  the 
qualification  process^  other  than  that  everyone  will  be  expected 
to  take  them. 

You're  already  in  Thailand  and  it's  a  good  place  to  be.  The 
objectives  are  an  outline  of  what  you'll  need  to  be  successful  in 
your  volunteer  work  and  the  staff  will  do  what  it  can  to  help  you 
make  your  volunteer  years  a  success.  If  anyone  wants  extra  help 
or  has  an  interest  that  isn't  covered  in  the  schedule,  the  Ag 
staff  IS  always  available.  For  everyone  to  come  out  of  training 
as  well  prepared  as  is  possible  is  the  common  goal  that  all  of 
us  should  work  for-     Let's  have  fun,  too. 
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since  1961  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  created,  more  than  80,000  U.S.  citi- 
zens have  served  as  Volunteers  In  developing  countries,  living  and  working 
among  the  people  of  the  Third  World  as  colleagues  and  co-workers.  Today 
6000  PCVs  are  Involved  In  programs  designed  to  help  strengthen  local  capa- 
city to  address  such  fundamental  concerns  as  food  production,  water  supply, 
energy  development,  nutrition  and  health  education  and  reforestation. 

Peace  Corps  overseas  offices: 


BELIZE 

P.O.  BOX  487 
Belize  City 

.BENIN 

WTTl 

Cotonou 


BOTSWANA 
P.O.  Box  93 
Gaborone 

BURKINA  FASO 
BP  537.Samandin 
Ouagadougou 

BURUNDI 

c/o  American 

Embassy 

Bujumbura 

CAMEROON 
BP  817 
Yaounde 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC 
BP  1080 
Bangu 1 

COSTA  RICA 
Apartado  Postal 
1266 

San  Oose 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
Apartado  Postal 

1412 

Santo  Domingo 


EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 
Including :  Antigua, 
Barbados,  Grenada, 
Hontserrat,  St. 
K1tts-Nev1s,St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica  "Erin 
Court"  Bishops 
Court  Hill 
P.O.  Box  696-C 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 


ECUADOR 
Casilia  635-A 
Quito 

FIJI 

K57  Box  1094 
Suva 

GABON 
BP  2098 
Libreville 


GAMBIA, The 
P.O.  Box  582 
Banjul 


GHANA 

P.O.  Box  5796 
Accra  (North) 

GUATEMALA 

^a  Avenlda  1-46 

Zona  2 

Guatemala 

HAITI 

c/o  American 
Embassy 

Port-au-Prince 

HONDURAS 
Apartado  Postal 
C-51 

Teguc  igalpa 
JAMAICA 

Musgrove  Avenue 
Kingston  10 

KENYA 

P.O.  Box  .30518 
Nairob  i 

LESOTHO 
P.O.  Box  554 
Maseru 

LIBERIA 
Box  liTT 
Monrovia 

MALAWI 
Box  208 
Lilongwe 


SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

lib  fic 
or  oD 

P.O.  Box  547 

DOX  0\}*\ 

Honiara 

MA  IID  T  T  A  M  T  A 

jR 1  LANKA 

Dr  dec 

bo/5  siripa  Road 

Nouakchott 

Colombo  5» 

Sri  Lanka 

ii T  td ny  r  c  t  a 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL  PERSPECTIVE 


The  "In-Country  TEFL/ Crossover  Tropical  Agricultural  Training 
Manual*'  has  been  designed  for  trainees  coming  to  Thailand  without 
stateside  agricultural  training.  While  it  has  been  developed  for 
the  training  of  TEFL/Crossovers,  the  vast  majority  of  sessions 
Are  appropriate  -for  other  Peace  Corps  programs  in  Thailand  ,  a» 
well  as  other  Peace  Corps  countries.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  training  program,  the  writers  of  this  manual  had  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  planning,  preparation,  research  and  design  %Kirk. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  manual  will  save  future  training  staffs 
from  dupl i  cat  i  ng  much  of  that  ef  f  or t ,  so  that  they  can 
concentrate  on  improving  upon  the  past.  The  training  sessions 
and  recommendations  presented  here  have  proved  to  provide  good 
learning  experiences  without  taxing  staff  energies  too  greatly. 
Some  of  the  concepts  upon  which  this  training  is  bas€Kl  are 
presented  below. 

Hands--an  Experienc»i  All  trainees  are  college  graduates  and 
are  fairly  confident  in  their  ability  to  learn,  especially  in  an 
academic  environment.  However,  the  nature  of  the  Crossover  job 
requires  skills,  ie.  the  ability  "to  do"  things — agricultural 
things.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  hands-on  training  to  allow 
trainees  to  learn  and  practice  actions,  concepts  and  experiences 
that  most  have  never  before  encountered.  This  sort  of  learning 
can  not  be  replaced  by  lectures  and  reading.  Furthermore,  hands- 
on  training  models  a  learning/teaching  style  most  effective  for 
working  with  Thai  students.  One  relevant  aspect  of  vocational 
education  in  Thai  schools  is  the  separation  of  clarsroom  and 
practical  learning — generally,  with  the  latter  being 
underemphasized.  However,  even  with  their  lack  of  language 
ability  at  the  outset.  Crossover  volunteers  can  use  the  methods 
we  model  here  to  focus  on  practical  learning  and,  in  doing  so, 
can  demonstrate  the  integration  of  knowledge  with  practice.  This 
requires  adequate  practical  skills  on  the  part  of  Crossovers  and 
their  confidence  in  those  skills. 

S«all  Scale  Projectss  A  variety  of  factors  such  as  market 
access,  financing,  land,  water  and  the  school  calendar,  limit 
school  agricultural  programs  to  small-scale  activities.  This  is 
in  line  with  K«hat  students  and  poor  farmers  can  do  themselves. 
Therefore,  training  activities  are  designed  on  a  small- 
scale.  This  Tropical  Agriculture  Training  Program  is  like  a 
school  agricultural  program  in  microcosm; it  exists  for  education. 
Training  activities  need  only  be  big  enough  to  allow  quality 
learning  to  take  place.  Trainees  are  exposed  to  large-scale 
activities,  but  their  own  are  designed  to  be  small. 

Community  Centered:     An     important  goal  of     the    L.S.S.  (Lowc^r 
Secondary  Schools)  project,     in  which  Crossover  volunteers  work. 
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is  that  students  are  to  receive  a  general  and  vocational 
education  that  is.  applicable  in  and  appropriate  to  each  school's 
surrounding  community.  Knowledge  and  skills  that  are  applicable 
only  in  other  provinces  and  cities  are  de-^emphasized  in  favor  of 
agricultural  and  economic  activities  that  already  exist  locally 
or  that  are  reasonably  possible  for  local  farmers  and  their 
children.  Therefore,  trainees  should  learn  skills  appropriate  to 
rural  areas  and  to  the  areas  in  which  they  will  be  working.  As 
this  training  program  is  designed  to  cover  general  material  and 
skills  relevant  to  a  number  of  different  locales,  it  was 
considered  important  to  include  an  independent  study  aspect  so 
that  trainees  might  do  background  research  on  their  future 
locale  while  still  being  trained  and  supported  by  staff. 

Strang  Gsneral  Foufidatian:  Because  of  the  training  emphasis 
described  here,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  time  devoted  to 
theoret  i  cal  concerns.  The  sci  ent  i  f  i  c  knowl edge  and  i  ts 
agricultural  applications  ncKzessary  for  a  full  understanding  of 
agriculture  is  impossible  to  impart  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  Thus,  a  foundation  is  provided  so  that  trainees  have 
etiough  information  to  pursue  reading  and  research  during  and 
after  training.  A  strong  understanding  of  basic  agricultural 
concepts  is  necessary  for  continued  learning.  Trainees  are 
introduced  to  important  material  and  the  most  important  concepts 
during  training  so  that  they  can  best  make  use  of  it  later. 

Independent  Learningt  It  follows  that  Crossovers  need  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  independent  study  to  be  useful  in  agriculture. 
Training  encourages  trainees  to  learn  on  their  own  and  gives  them 
some  time  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  Such  learning  includes 
assigned  and  optional  readings,  informal  learning  during  Home- 
stay,  individual  projects  and  pursuit  of  particular  interests. 
Staff  is  available  to  help  initiate  and  assist  in  such  activities 
with  the  goal  of  increased  trainee  confidence  and  ability.  Also, 
trainees  draw  on  local  resources  (farmers,  village  and  district 
officials  and  other  resources)  at  their  sites. 

TrainM  Responsibilitys  This  Tropical  Agricultural  Training 
Program  is  an  adult  learning  experience.  Although  trainees  are 
like  children  in  their  language  ability  and  cultural  knowledge, 
trainers  should  never  forget  that  trainees  are  adults.  As 
adults,  trainees  need  to  be  in  control  of  their  lives.  This 
means  that  trainers  are  not  school  teachers.  In  turn,  trainees 
are  not  students.  Rather,  training  is  a  learning  partnership, 
with  trainees,  not  stftff,  responsible  for  the  learning.  Staff 
supports  trainee  responsibility  with  advice,  knowledge,  skills, 
experience,  friendship  and  guidance.  Suggestions  on  how  to 
encourage  tr ai  nee  responsi  bi 1 i  ty  appear  1 ater  i  n  thi  s 
Introduction. 

Field  Dayt       The  major  event  that  culminates  training  is  Field 
Day — a    trainee -planned    and  trainee-run  day    of  demonstrations, 
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games,  entertainment,  food  and  fun.  It  is  an  opportunity  far 
trainees  to  do  something  significant  on  their  own,  rather  than 
follow  the  plans  of  trainers.  While  staff  members  lay  down 
necessary  guidelines,  bring  up  important  cultural  and  logistical 
points  and  act  as  resources,  the  trainees  ruin  the  show,  make  the 
decisions  and  do  the  work.  Trainees  welcome  the  chance  and  they 
learn  a  great  deal  <in  all  components)  during  the  process.  In 
our  experience,  we  saw  a  change  in  the  level  of  trainee 
responsi  bi 1 i  ty  after  Fi  el d  Day.  They  took  charge  of  more 
training  activities,  becoming  more  responsible,  active  and 
involved    than  they  were  previously.  Hany  problems  came  with 

Field  Day  but  trainees  were  able  to  solve  them  adequately.  It  is 
expected  that  future  Field  Days  will  by  no  means  be  perfect,  but 
they  wi 1 1  be  fun ,  enl i  ghteni  ng  and  will  provi  de  excel 1 ent 
learning  and  cross  cultural  experiences. 

Integration  of  Componmntsi  The  agricultural  training  detailed 
in  this  manual  integrates  a  number  of  aspects  of  training.  These 
"components"  refer  to  agriculture.  Field  Day,  Crossover -specif ic 
skills,  language  skills,  cross-cultural  skills,  personal 
orientation  and  role  in  development.  Further,  in  each  session  we 
have  included  technical  vocabulary  to  be  rendered  into  the  local 
tongue.  We  have  tried  to  stress  how  sessions  should  attempt 
linkages  with  other  components — or,  if  possible,  include  other 
components  directly.  However,  a  manual  cannot  do  it  all. 
Integration  is  not  a  result  of  the  materials,  it  must  involve  the 
personnel  of  a  training  program.  A  Language/CrossH::ul tural 
trainer  might  (and  should)  co-facilitate  a  session  involving  a 
component  other  than  language.  Conversely,  agricultural  trainers 
should  participate  in  the  sessions  and  activities  of  other 
components.  Successful  integration  is  a  product  of  creative 
teamwork,  support  and  co-operation  among  all  staff  members.  This 
kind  of  integration  will  help  produce  well-rounded  PCVs  who  not 
only  do  well  in  each  component,  but  who  wrap  them  all  up  in  a 
living  package  of  technical  skills,  cultural  awareness, 
communication  ability  and  personal  confidence. 

Sanuk  (Fun)s  Finally,  we  should  never  allow  the  importance  and 
quantity  of  the  training  content  to  keep  training  from  being 
fun.  This  is  true  in  Thailand,  where  "sanuk"  and  "sabai"  are  so 
pervasive.  If  these  concepts  of  fun  are  successfully  incorporatad 
into  training,  agriculture  and  the  training  experience  will  be 
much  more  meaningful  for  trainees  than  if  they  are  not.  When 
trainees  arrive  at  their  sites  with  an  attitude  of  "agriculture 
is  fun,"  then,     they  will  be  ready  to  work  (and  play)  with  Thais. 
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EVMOJATIOHB  AND  PROGRESS  REVIEWS 
Evaluation  Philosophyt 

The  evaluation  of  trainee  abilities  and  progress  is  very 
important  to  their  successful  training.  Evaluation  is  ncKressary 
to  ensure  that  all  trainees  are  qualified  for  Peace  Corps  service 
and  it  must  be  done  carefully.  The  tone  and  method  of 
evaluations  should  be  honest,  straight-forward,  and  reasonable. 
A  systematic,  clear  and  open  evaluation  process  keeps  everyone 
i nf ormed  of  each  trainee ' s  progress .  If  handl ed  wi  th 
sensitivity,  each  trainee  will  know  the  things  s/he  must  do  and 
can  set  about  to  do  them.  There  should  be  no  surprises.  Indeed, 
the  less  subjective  the  process  is,  the  less  chance  for 
misunderstanding  and  disagreement.  The  more  trainees  do  self- 
and  peer-evaluations,  the  more  they  will  view  trainers  as 
learning-supporters,  not  as  teacher -judges.  This  is  important  in 
adult  learning.  It  lessens  stress  and  contributes  to  good,  op^ 
relations  between  trainees  «\nd  trainers.  There  is  time  built  in 
to  training  for  trainees  to  accomplish  the  performance  objectives 
and  there  are  a  number  of  evaluation  opportunities  along  the  way; 
further,  evaluations  need  not  be  threatening  and  overly  serious. 
Evaluations  should  fit  into  the  training  atmosphere  of  fun  and 
achievement.  In  line  with  otner  efforts  to  make  trainees  as 
responsible  for  training  as  possible,  trainees  should  be  involved 
in  assessing  themselves,  other  trainees  and  trainers.  Further, 
whenever  staff  does  e/aluations,  unnecessary  secrecy  and  heavy- 
handedness  should  be  avoided * 

The  method  of  evaluation  of  individual  objectives  and  the  overall 
evaluation  proces^s  should  be  determined  before  trainees  arrive. 
This  will  allow  staff  to  fully  explain  the  process  during  the 
session:  Introduction  to  Agriculture,  GP  and  PS  Sessions". 
Such  pre-^planning  should  not  prevent  trainees  from  making 
suggestions  about  adjusting  objectives,  the  evaluation  of 
objectives  and  the  way  progress  reviews  are  done.  In  fact,  staff 
should  encouraiie  such  suggestions. 

The  PerfOTMnce  Objectivess 

The  performance  objectives  are  the  foundation  of  the  evaluation 
process.  They  must  be  carefully  reviewed,  considered  and 
revised,  if  necessary.  While  individual  objectives  may  be  easy 
or  difficult  to  accomplish,  they  should  average  out  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  The  performance  objectives  recommended 
herein  were  written  to  be  specific,  clear  and  directly  relevant 
to  the  program  trainees  will  go  into.  If  future  programs 
determine  that  additional  performance  objectives  are  necessary, 
the  agriculture  staff,  with  assistance  from  other  staff  members, 
the  program  manager  and  current  PCVs  in  the  program,  should 
carefully  revise  them. 
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Every  perfomiAnce  objective  has  at  lease  cine  session  objective 
which  corresponds  to  it.  If  your  staff  revises  the  training 
design  and  a  new  performance  objective  is  add^d,  a  new  session 
should  be  added  or  a  session  modified  in  order  to  cover  that 
performance  objective.  If  there  is  no  corresponding  session 
obiective,  that  performance  objective  should  be  dropped.  In  this 
way,  when  the  staff  reviews  the  schedule ^  if  it  will  be  cl «^ar 
when  each  performance  objective  should  be  fulfilled  by  the 
trainees  and  when  the  Progress  Reviews  (scheduled  times  for 
trainers  and  trainees  to  evaluate  and  discuss  progress  according 
to  the  performance  objectives)  are  scheduled^  spcKiific  objectives 
that    should    have    been  completed  by  that  time    can  be  listed. 

Quizzmsi 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  how  each  objective  is  to  be 
evaluated.  A  quiz  will  come  a  day  or  two  before  each  progress 
review,  but  quizzes  are  only  appropriate  for  e'  aluating  certain 
objectives.  Some  objectives  simply  require  attendance  at  a 
session  or  activicy.  Ol.ieri^  are  daily  or  regular  chores  which 
must  be  done  for  a  large  part  of  the  training,  (  weeding  (9-3)  h% 
one  of  these)  y  and  which  show  results  in  the  health  of  crops  and 
animals.  Evaluation  forms  can  be  used  by  trainers  and  trainees 
to  monitor  such  objectives.  Sometimes,  asking  r  -few  questions 
will  suffice.   In  fact,  some  assignments  are  obviously  done  or  not. 

FulfillMmt  of  Objectives  and  Progress  Reviews. 

After  setting  target  dates  for  the  completic  i  of  each  perf ormaii.e 
objective  and  determining  how  each  one  will  be  evaluated,  the 
staff  member  (responsible^  for  that  trainee)  and  the  trainee 
independer^tly  check  off  each  objective  when  it  ir>  fulfilled. 
Later,  at  the  next  Progress  Review,  the  *"rainer  ^nd  trainee 
compare  their  li«ts  for  differences  of  npinion.  This  will  help 
staff  understand  how  trainees  view  their  own  progress,  in 
addition  to  highlighting  what  has  been — and  remains  to  be — 
accompl ished. 

lYie  Jrm±nmm  Film: 

The  agricultural  staff  keeps  a  iila  each  trainee.  Such  files 
must  be  confidential ^  'liable  only  to  trainers  and  the  trainees 
whose  files  the  are.  Trainees  can,  if  they  wish,  show  their 
files  to  others.  The  files  include  a  performance  objectives 
checklist  for  staff  to  record  the  accomplishments  of  each  trainee 
as  well  as  notes,  observations  and  concerns.  Reports  or  other 
materials  produced  by  trainees  can  also  be  included  in  the  files. 
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PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  BY  SKILL  SROUP 

The  training  program  includes  regular  evaluations  o-f  trainee 
progress.  At  each  one  o-f  these  progress  reviews ,  some  o-f  the 
-following  .ibjectives  will  be  -ful-filled  by  each  trainee,  while 
other  objectives  will  be  only  partially  ful-filled.  As  training 
progr esses V  the  number  o-f  -fulfilled  objectives  will  increase. 
At  the  -final  progress  review,  -fulfillment  o-f  the  objectives  must 
b«  met  by  each  trainee.  Failure  to  meet  critical  objectives — 
particularly  in  the  program-specific  and  cross-cultural  areas 
could  disqualify  the  trainee  from  Peace  Corps  service. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  fulfillment  of  each  and  every 
obji-rctive  means  adequate  skil^^  and  knowledge  as  stipulated  in 
each  objective.  Fulfillment  does  not  mean  expertise,  it  simply 
meanB  fair  and  adequate  attainment.  This  is  why  trainees  are 
€:>(pected  to  fulfill  almost  all  of  the  objectives. 


GROUP  li 


TRAINING  INFORMATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


o  Understands  the  objectives  of  agricultural  training, 

o  Takes  part  in  training  evaluations. 

Q  Evaluates  personal,  group  and  staff  performance, 

o  Completes  all  quizzes. 

GROUP  2s  AGRICULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT  BASICS 


Understands  agriculture's  place  and  importance  in 
the  Tnai  economy. 

Knows  the  basic  successes  and  problems  of  Thai 
agriculture. 

Names  five  physical  features  of  the  agricultural 
environment  and  explains  how  they  interrelate 
with  agriculture  and  farmers. 

t^ames  5  non-physi cal  features  of  the  agriculture 
environment  and  explains  how  they  interrelate 
with  agriculture  and  farmers. 

Identifies  ho€;t-*country  crop  production  techniques 
and  habits  that  differ  from  the  methods  taught  in 
this  training. 

Uses  local  tools. 


ERLC 
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GROUP  3:     CROP  PRODUCTION  MANAGEHENT  PRINCIPLES 

o        Keeps  records  of  all  crops  planted. 

o        Lays  out  one  vegetable  plot  (individually)  and 

one  field  crop  plot  (in  a  group),  both  of  proper 
size  and  shape. 

o        Identifies  the  major  differences  between  subsistence 
and  Market  farming,  along  with  the  similarities. 

o        Understands  how  the  farmers'  outlook  (subsistcNicef 
market,  or  combination  of  both)  affects  the 
practices  they  use  and  the  decisions  they  make. 

o        Does  a  simple  market  analysis. 

o        Buys  and  sells  some  agricultural  products. 

o        Identifies  how  marketing  determines  a  crop's 
success  or  failure. 

o        Explains  the  principle  of  integrated  farming  and 
gives  three  examples  of  integration. 

o        Finds  the  sources  of  important  inputs  ai.d  equipment. 

GROUP  4s     UNITS  OF  MEASURE 

o        Makes  conversions  between  English  and  metric 
measurement  systems. 

o        Calculates  fertilizer  rates  in  metric  systems. 

o        Calculates  pesticide  rates  in  metric  systems. 

o        Calculates  plant  populations  and  spacings  in 
both  systems. 

o  Makes  conversions  to  and  from  the  Thai  system. 

o  Calculates  feed  ratios  in  the  metric  system. 

GROU^  5:  SOIL  MANAGEMENT  AND  FERTILIZER  USE 

o  Lists  the  classifications  of  soil  types. 

o  Identifies  soil  types  of  field  samples. 
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o        Explains  the  following  soil  properties  and  how  they 
are  important  in  crop  production:     structure,  tilth, 
depth,  levels,  drainage,  water  holding  capacity, 
texture:*. 

o        Makes  a  compost  pile  and  explains  the  process. 

o        Identifies  organic  sources  (available  in-country) 
of  the  major  nutrients. 

o        Applies  and  understands  the  principles  of  applying 
organic  f ert i 1 i  zers. 

o        Applies  and  understands  the  principles  of  applying  . 
inorganic  fertilizers. 

o        Measures  slope  using  a  simple  method. 

o        Identifies  important  soil  conservation  problems 

in-country  and  appropriate  conservation  techniques. 

o        Knows  all  of  the  macro-  and  micro-nutrients. 

o        Knows  the  role  each  macro-nutrient  plays  in  plant 

growth  and  health  and  identifies  deficiency  symptoms. 

o        Determines  fertilizer  needs  from  deficiency  symptoms* 


GROUP  6:  WATER  MANAGEMENT 

o  Hand  waters  vegetable  plots, 

o  Furrow-irrigates  field  crops. 

o  Identifies  the  water  needs  of  all  crops  grown. 

o  Uses  simple  techniques  to  determine  soil  water  content. 

o        Understands  the  concepts  of  field  capacity,  holding 
capaci ty ,  satur at i on . 

o        Understands  how  to  furrow,  drip,  clay-pot  and 
flood  irrigate. 

GROUP  7:      INSECT  CONTROL 

o        Distinguishes  between  sucking  and  chewing  insects. 

o        Distinguishes  among  the  life-cycles  of  morhs,  beetles 
and  aphids. 
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Identi-fies,  in  the  -field,  -five  common  vegetable  pests 
and  three  important  -field  crop  pests. 

Understands  the  concept  of  economic  threshold  and 
knows  how  to  monitor  in&ect  populations. 

Understands  integrated  pest  management. 

Explains  six  methods  o-f  insect  control  that  are 
appropriate  -for  small -scale  applications. 

Builds  one  type  o-f  insect  trap. 

DISEASE  CONTROL 

Knows  the  di-f-ference  between  diseases,  natural 
senesence,  and  nutrient  de-f i ciencies. 

Understands  major  disease  types;     -f ungal  ,  viral  t 
bacterial ,  inorganic. 

Identi-fies  important  disease  vectors. 

Identi-fies,  in  the  -field,  common  vegetable  diseases. 

Explains  -five  methods  of  disease  control  that  are 
appropriate  -for  small-scale  applications. 


WEED  CONTROL 

Understands  the  e-ffects  weeds  have  on  yields. 

Identi-fies  common  weed  types  and  their  means  o-f 
propagation. 

Practices  appropriate  weed  control  in  all  plots. 

PESTICIDE  SAFETY  AND  USE 

Knows  and  understands  pesticide  classi-fi  cat  ions  and 
labels,  including  key  words  in  the  local  language. 

Understands  the  ways  di-f-ferent  types  o-f  pesticides 
a-f-fect  targeted  pests  and  bene-ficial  species. 

Knows  how  to  store  and  transport  pesticides,  deal 
with  spills  and  dispose  o-f  used  containers. 

Treats  simulated  accidental  poisonings. 
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o        Determines  application  rates  for  small  plots  and 
calibrates  applicators  accordingly. 

o  Mixes  and  applies  a  pesticide. 
GROUP  11:     BASIC  BOTANY 

o  Understands  general  botanical  classifications, 

o  Identifies  major  plant  parts. 

o        Understands  how  plants  propagate  and  their 
corresponding  life-cycles. 

o        Understands  the  differences  between  annuals 
and  perennials. 

o        Identifies  the  parts  of  a  seed  and  understands 
the  germination  process. 

o        Does  a  germination  test. 

o        Understands  how  the  placement  of  seed  affects 
germination  rate  and  seedli'tg  health. 

GROUP  12:     VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION 

o  Identifies  the  major  vegetable  families  and 
their  most  important  characteristics. 

o        Understands^  the  importance  of  proper  seed-bed 
preparation. 

o        Plants  and  gro^^s  a  variety  of  directly  seeded 

vegetables:  cucumbers,  squash,  long  beans,  morning 
gl ory ,  coriander ,  parsley,  lettuce,  radi sh. 

o  Seeds,  raises  and  transplants  seedlings  of: 
tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  cabbage,  kale, 
Chinese  cabbage,  greens. 

o  Plants?,  and  grows  from  bulbs:     garlic,  onions. 

o  Keeps  detailed  records  for  all  vegetable  plots. 

o  Deals  with  common  problems  as  they  arise. 

o  Stakes  and  trellises  the  appropriate  crops. 

o  Harvests  crops  at  the  correct  time. 

10 
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o         Identifies  which  vegetable  species  are  appropriate 
for  a  variety  of  planting  situations. 

o        Designs  a  garden  plan. 

GROUP  13:     FIELD  CROP  PRODUCTION 

o        Plants   <in  groups):     corn,  soybeans,  mung  beans, 
peanuts,  cassava,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes. 

o        Knows  the  life  cycles  and  planting  seasons  for  the 
above  crop*i. 

o        Transplants  rice. 

o        Knows  the  stages  of  rice  growth  and  the  important 
management  techniques  of  rice  production. 

o        Applies  the  relevant  fertilizer,  water,  soil  and 
pest  management  techniques  to  the  production  of 
the  above  field  crops. 

BRQUP  14:     FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

o        Identifies  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  major  fruit 
crops;     mango,  papaya,  coconut,  lime,  tamarind, 
custard  apple. 

o        Air-layers  one  fruit  tree. 

o        Grafts,  using  three  different  methods,  other  trees. 

o        Plants  and  maintains  one  seedling. 

o        Understands  simple  techniques  to  ensure  good 
trlee  growth  and  fruit  production. 

GROUP  15:  MUSHROOMS 

o        Understands  the  reproduction  of  mushrooms  and 
their  1  if e-cycles. 

o        Knows  the  conditions  necessary  for  good 
mushroom  growth. 

o        Grows  and  harvests  rice-straw  mushrooms. 

GROUP  16:     POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

o        Handles  chickens  properly. 
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Distinguishes  the  major  breeds  -found  in-country 
and  identifies  them  as  meat,  egg  or  dual-purpose. 

Names  important  intc?rnal  and  external  body  parts 
o-f  poultry  in  English  and  Thai. 

o        Knows  the  nutritional  needs  oi  chicks,  broilers 
and  growers. 

o        Mixes  appropriate  -feeds. 

o        Feeds  chickens. 

o        Waters  chickens. 

o        Knows  the  water  requirements  o-f  different  kinds 
of  chickens. 

o        Knows  the  major  chicken  diseases  and  how  to 
prevent  them. 

o        Vaccinates  chickens. 

o        Practices  sanitation  regarding  water,  feed, 
equipment,  housing  and  personnel. 

o        Understands  the  housing  needs  of  chicks,  broilers, 
layers  and  native  breeds. 

o        Constructs  a  brooder. 

o        Constructs  coops  and  cages. 

o        Keeps  records  for  all  aspects  of  chicken  production 
included  in  training. 

o        Uses  local  materials  in  construction  and  for 
equipment. 

o        Slaughters  one  chicken  and  cleans  it. 

o        Does  a  post-mortem  to  identify  major  internal  organs. 

o        Understands  simple  techniques  for  improving  native 
chicken  raising. 

o        Understands  marketing  considerations  that  are 
relevant  to  chickens. 

o        Knows  the  major  differences  between  raising  ducks 
and  raising  chickens. 
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GROUP  17:     SWINE  PRODUCTION 

o        Handles  pigs  of  all  sizes. 

o        Distinguishes  the  major  breeds  raised  in-country. 

o        Knows  the  nutritional  needs  of  pigs  of  all  ages 
and  locally  available  sources  of  vitamins  and 
protein. 

o        Mixes  appropriate  feeds. 

o        Feeds  and  waters  pigs. 

o        Understands  the  water  requirements  of  pigs,  for 
drinking,  cooling  and  sanitation. 

o        Knows  common  signs  of  pig  illness  and  where  to 
turn  to  for  diagnosis. 

o        Gives  iron  injections,  clips  needle-teeth  and 
ear  notches  piglets. 

o        Castrates  a  piglet. 

o        Practices  sanitation  regarding  water,  feed, 
equipment,  housing  and  personnel. 

o  Detects  and  controls  internal  and  external  parasites. 

o  Understands  the  housing  needs  of  all  ages  of  pigs. 

o  Constructs  a  pig  pen  with  feeder  and  waterer. 

o  Understands  the  ear — notching  system  used  in-country. 

o        Keeps  records  for  all  aspects  of  pig  production 
included  in  training^. 

o        Uses  local  materials  for  equipment  and  construction. 

o        Observes  a  pig  post-mortem. 

o        Understands  basic  breeding  concepts  and  principles. 

o        Knows  simple  techniques  for  improving  village 
pig  production. 

o        Understands  marketing  considerations  that  are 
relevant  to  pigs. 
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GROUP  18:     FISH  PRODUCTION 

o        Identifies  major  freshwater  food  fish,  both  those 
commercially  raised,  those  found  in  streams  and 
their  predators. 

o  Understands  pond  digging  and  preparation. 

o  Knows  easy-to-f ind,  inexpensive  feed. 

o  Releases  fingerlings. 

o  Understands  major  factors  in  pond  management. 

o  Harvests  adult  fish. 

o  Observes  induced  spawning. 

BROUP  19:  DEMONSTRATIONS 

o        Researches  an  independent  study  topic  of  personal 
interest  and  submits  a  2-page  outline. 

o        Presents  a  demonstration  in  English. 

o        Presents  the  same  demonstration  in  Thai  on  Field  Day. 
GROUP  20:     FIELD  DAY 

o        Participates  in  the  planning  and  organization  of 
Field  Day. 

o        Takes  responsibility  for  one  of  the  Field  Day  tasks, 
o        Participates  in  Field  Day. 

o        Evaluates  personal  and  group  performance  on  Field  Day. 

GROUP  21:     GENERAL  PROGRAM  SESSIONS  (BP) 

o        Understands  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Program  assignment. 

o        Understands  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  agency 
assignment. 

o        Understands  role  and  duties  as  expected  by  Host 

Country  government,  receiving  agency,  co-workers. 
Peace  Corps  and  peers. 

o        Understands  the  workings  of  the  Host  Country's 
bureaucracy,  particularly  the  workings  of  the 
receiving  agency. 
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o        KnoHs  how  to  locate  local  resources:  inputs, 

equi  pment ,  success^ ul  f armer s ,  government  agenc i  es , 
research  and  teaching  institutions,  private 
companies,  professional  associations  and  other 
volunteers  (PC,  CUSO,  GVS,  GVC,  TVS,  VSO,  NZV,  JOVC) • 

o        Is  famiiiar  with  the  work  styles  and  attitudes  of 
farmerfi  and  has  strategies  for  working  with  them. 

o  Shares  useful  knowledge  from  PCV  >asits. 

o  Evaluates  personal  communication  skills. 

o  Consider^^;  strategies  for  working  with  others. 

o  Assesses  personal  work  style  and  habits. 

o        Understands  how  "project'*"  are  viewed  by  receiving 
agency  and  Peace  Corps. 

o        Knows  what  PC  support  is  avai lable^Jf or  projects. 

4 

GROUP  22:       PROGRAM  S  ilCIFXC  SESSIONS  (PS) 

o        Understands    the  technical  and  genial  objectives  for 
TEFL/Crossover  volunteiN^s  in  Thail^d.     (See  Appendix 
H  for  specific  objectives.) 

<  •» 

o        Visits  a  LSS  Project  school. 

o        Understands  the  formal  and  informal  hierarchies 
and  relationships  at  small,  rura)  schools. 

o  Understands^  the  duties  and  position  of  principals. 

o  Has  strategies  for  working  with  principals. 

o  Understands  duties/position  of  agricultural  teachers. 

o  Has  strategies  for  working  with  agricultural  teachc^rs. 

o  Understands  Thai  student  needs,  motivations  and  habits. 

o  Understands  what  "Home  Projects"  are. 

o        Knows  of  agricultural  projects  that  are  suitable  at 
LSS  Project  schools. 

o        Has  a  strategy  for  analyzing  school  resources, 
capabilities,  needs  and  problems. 

o        Has  strategies  for  establishing  the  Crossover  Role 
within  LSS  Project  schools. 
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PART  III 

Agriculture  and  General  Program  Session  Designs 
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WEEK  «1  SCHEDULE 
Pr*-Tr«ining  Prvparation 
Group  RMourcM  AsBessiiNtnt 
Planting  Cucurbits 
BrMkfast  « 

Plot  Layout  and  Introduction 
to  Itotric  «1 

Meet  Center  Director  &  Staff 

Lunch  « 

L/CC 

Livestock  Orientation  and 
Overview 


Six  week*  - 

17:00-18i00  C 

O61OO-OB1OO  F 
OBs 00-091 00 

09x00-11x00  F/C 

11x00-12x00  F/C 
12x00-13x30 
13x30-15x00 

15x00-16x30  F/C 


Breakfast  and  lunch  are  shown  here  for  reference's 
sake  and  will  not  appear  later. 


Planting  Maize 

Cage  and  Pen  Construction 

Preparation  for  Chicks 

L/CC 

Direct  Seeding  Principles 

Planting  Direct  Serded 
Vegetables 

Cage  and  Pen  Construction 
Preparation  for  Pigs 

L/CC 

Introduction  to  Ag,  6P 
and  SP  Sessions 


06x00-0B:00  F 

09:00-11x00  F 

11x00-12x00  F 
13x30-15x00 

15x00-16x30  C 

06x00-0Bx00  F 

09x00-11x00  F 

11x00-12x00  F 
13x30-15x00 

15x00-16x30  C 


Planting  Pulses 

Cage  and  Pen  Construction 

Newcastle's  Vaccine 


06x00-08x00  F 
09x00-11x00  F 
11x00-12x00  F 
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L/CC 

13s 30-1 5: 30 

17 

1 
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Progran  Managvr  I 

15:30-16:30 

C 

18 

1 

S 

Cag«  and  P»n  Construction 

06:00-08:00 

F 

19 

1 

5 

Laying  Hens  ArrivB/Record 
Reaping 

09:00-10:30 

F/C 

20 

1 

5 

SMd  Germination  Testing 

10:30-12:00 

F/C 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 
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Composting  Techniques 

06:00-08:00 

F 

22 

1 

6 

Using  Organic  Fertilizers 

09:00-  ^0:00 

F/C 

23 

1 

6 

Housing  and  Watering 

10:00-11:30 

F/C 

24 

1 

6 

Record  Keeping  (Crops) 

11:30-12:00 

F/C 

SESSION  TITLE!     GROUP  RESOURCES  ASSESSKZNT 

SESSION  #1     WEEK  #1     DAY  #0  (1-1-0) 

PRESENTERi 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TinEi     17i00-18s00  (Sunday)  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Trai nmm%  and  staff  i nt roduc*  themsel ves •  Trai na«s  brai nstor» 
lnt«rvi«H  quMtionm  that  will  assess  «ach  others'  skills, 
•xp«riancs^  knowlsdgs  and  intsrssts.  An  intsrvAsw  fcirAat  is 
pr»-Mrittsn  on  a  flipchart  and  displayed.  Staff  i  ibwrs  pair  off 
Mith  trainMs  to  intarvisw  sach  oth»r.  It  is  ««portant  for 
trainsrs  and  trainsss  to  be  awars  of  the  group's  rssourcss.  This 
will  hslp  trainees  appreciate  the  trainers'  experience  and  it 
will  help  trainers  asikess  trainees'  knowledge.  Lastly,  this 
activity  will  help  staff  v^nd  trainees  to  get  to  know  each  other. 

Objectives; 

o        To  share  the  skills,  experience,  knowledge,  and 
interests  of  trainees  and  trainers. 

o        To  practice  gathering  information. 

HAND-OUTSi  none 

READING  ASSIGNHENTi  none 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY:  none 


SESSION  TITLE:     Planting  Cucurbits 

SESSION  «2    MEEK  «1     DAY  #1  <2-l-l) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     6:00-8:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Cucurbits  are  extremely  important  in  the  diet  of  the  host-country 
populaticin    and    grow  the  year  round  in  many    areas.  ^  Therefore, 
techniques    differ    in    methods    of    seed-bed    preparation  and 
planting,  depending  on  leather  conditions.     From  this  session  the 
trainees  will: 

o        Develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  prepare 
individual  vegetable  plots.  ^r^-  ^ 

o        Understand  and  identify  the  numerous  types  of  cucurbit 
crops  grown  and  consumed  in  the  host-country. 

o        Have  hands-on  experience  with  land  preparation,  seed 
and  fertilizer  placement,  manuring  and  watering. 


Gain  experience  in  plot  layout  and  design. 

Learn  about  the  basics  of  using  pre-emergence 
insecticides  and  their  importance. 


HAND-OUTS:     #2-a    Cucurbit  Planting  Instructii^ns 
#2-b    Sample  Planting  Instructions 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening^ 

pp  71-74  and  pp" 104- I 07. 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Cucuober 
Thai  melon 
Pumpkin 
Seed 

Insecticide 
Fertilizer 


Hoe 
Rake 
lieasi  \rB 
Water  can 
Manure 
Mul  ch 
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HAND-OUT  #2-a 
CUCURBIT  PLANTI^M3  INSTRUCTIONS 
!•     Locate  and  identify  your  plot. 

2.  Clear  plot  of  all  weeds  and  grass. 

3.  Prepare  plot  according  to  hand-out. 

4.  Mark  4  holes  evenly  spaced  within  the  5  m. 

5.  Dig  each  hole  25  cm  deep  and  incorporate  equal  amounts  of 
manure  when  refilling  hole. 

6.  Smooth  and  firm  the  top  of  each  hole  and  using  hoe  dig 
shallow  hole  12  cm  x  24  cm  x  10  cm  deep. 

7.  Place  2  teaspoons  of  fertilizer  (15-15-15)  and  incorporate 
lightly. 


8. 


Scrape  each  side  of  hole  about  6  cm  wide  and  3  cm  deep. 


9.     Place  6  seeds  on  each  side  of  hole  as  shown  in  diagram  and 
apply  furadan. 

10.  Cover  with  1  cm  of  soil  and  firm. 

11.  Spread  manure  1  or  2  cm  thick  over  the  water  hole  in  a 
SO  cm  dia  circle.     This  is  necessary  as  a  mulch  to 
retain  moisture  with  this  soil  type. 

12.  Pour  water,  filling  hole  several  times,  until  the  seeded 
area  is  well  soaked. 


FIGURE  2    CUCURBIT  PLOT 


Cucurbit  Plot  2x5  meters 
Raised    Bed      1  x  5  meters 


50  cm  1  meter  50  cm 


B 
lA 

Pumpl^xn 

1.25  m 

T 

hai  Melc 

)n 

1.25  m 

(^aterme! 

.on 

a 

Cucumbei 

'8 

24 
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HAND-OUT  #2-b 
SAMPLE  PLANTING  INSTRUCTIONS 
PLANTING  INSTRUCTIONS: 

We'll  be  spending  a  lot  time  in  the  ^ield  the  ^irst  two  weeH 
or  so  preparing  land  and  planting  the  following  crops. 


TRANSPLANT 


Tomatoes 
Peppers 
Cabbage 
Chinese 
Kale 
Flowers 


cabbage 


FIELD  CROPS 
Corn 

Mung  bean 
Soybean 
Cassava 
Sweet  potatoe 


DIRECT  SEED 

Cucumbers 
Bitter  gourds 
Thai  melons 
Pumpkin 
Beans 

Japanese  radish 
Morning  glory 
Lettuce  (broadcast) 
Flowers 
Parsley 
Green  onions 
Sweet  corn 

You'll  each  have  your  own  individual  plots  containing  the  direct 
seed  and  transplant  crops.  In  addition  you  will  work  together  as 
a  group  with  larger  plots  containing  the  ^ield  crops. 

STOP  AND  THINK: 

Planting  is  one  o^  the  most  delicate  and  critical  parts  o^  crop 
production  especially  „ith  tiny  seeds.  Care  and  attention  to 
detail  really  pay  o^^.  "Haste  makes  waste"  and  will  give  you  a 
poor       return     on     your     time     invested.         Please      follow  the 

ReSlan^Un"L  ^^"^^^"J^V  d°  the  job  right     the    first  time. 

Keplantmg  is  an  unpleasant  task, 

STEP  1:     MAKE  A  RAISED  SEED  BED 

During     the  rainy  season  in  Thailand  vegetables     are  usually 
sown     on  raised  seed  beds  10-20  cm   (4"-8»)   high.       A  raised  seed 
bed  makes  for  better  drainage  and  prevents  plants  from  growing  in 
a     saturated   (wet  feet)   condition.       Please  take  time     ?o  obser^C 
beds  that  have     been     constructed     to  give  you  some  idea  of 


the 


what  yours  should  look  like. 


Once  your  beds  have  been  constructed  and  shaped  add  manure  at  the 
rate  of  two  shovels  per  sq  m  (see  step  #4)   or  more  and  incorporate 

IT^J"  Z  J"^  ^  ^"^"^   "^^"5  y^"*^  S'^^^^h  level  the  top 

of  the  bed  m  preparation  for  seeding. 


STEP  #2:     ROW  LAY  OUT 

Lay  out  rows  and  plant  seeds  according  to  the  hand^out 
to  each  plot. 


specific 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Plot  Layout  and  Introduction  to  Metric  #1 

SESSION  #3    WEEK  #1     DAY  #1  (3-1-1) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     9:00-11:00  F/C 

INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Jo'^«Jk^h'°"  °1  7^°^  Layout"  i5  designed  to  introduce  trainees 
to    methods    and  techniques  ior  plot  site  selection  '^nd  layou!! 

S^tr^rn:  r  t°  the  metric  system.     From^this  i^s^  on 

the  trainees  will  learn  the  basics  oi  the  following: 

o        The  metric  system. 

o        How  to  select  a  garden  plot  site.  ; 

°  x"*  t  ^^l^'^ted  site  to  gain  t^jrt^  maximum 

from  slope  for  drainage,  light,  water  ayaT^abi 1 i ty 
and  soil  conservation.  • 

o        How  to  lay  out  plots  with  square  corners  using  the 

triangle  method.     This  is  best  done  in  trainee  pairs. 
For  practice    trainees  also  lay  out  and  jn«rk  one  of 
the  next  plots  they  will  plant. 

HAND-OUTS:     #3-a  Measurement  Instructions 

#3-b  Measurement  Diagram 

#3-c  Instructions  for  Plot  Measurement 

#3-d  Host -Country  Units  of  Measure 

#3-e  Area  Measurement 

#3-f  Common  Units  of  Measure  and  Conversions 

*3-g  Conversion  Table 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Lay  out  Stake 

Measure  String 

Slope  Lime 

Square  Drainage 

Right  angle  Soil  conservation 

Corner 
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HAN0H3UT  ttS^a 

MEASUREMENT  iNSTRUCTIONSi 

1.      Each  group  takas  Mtarials  nMKi«d  to  «*asur»  plot*. 
4  corner  stakM 


String 

1  ••tBT  and  5  Mitar  MasurtHMmt  sticks 
Right  angl*  fraiM  (3i4iS  ratio). 


2.      As  a  group  folloM  th»  diagra«. 

"       cS^n*i!":J  'J*!;*  i  -t*^  fro-  th. 

corn  plot  stak«. 

'  -wtwrs  parallal  to  th*  corn 
plot  and  put  another  .tak.  at  th.  .nd,  1  mmt^ 
frtjm  thm  corn  stak*. 

At  .ith.r  stak.  «ak«  th.  right  angl.  with  on.  «.thod. 
using  right  angl.  fran.)  and  follow  the  right 

angle. 

Stake  another  2  corners  to  cake  3  x  5  sq  «  plot. 
Run  the  string  or  tape  between  each  stake. 

Lime  the  borders. 
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HAND-OUT  #3-b 
FIGURE  3    MEASUREffNT  DIAGRAM 


Group  A 


5  a 


5  m 


Group  B 


5  m 


8  m 
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HAND-OUT  #3-c 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLOT  MEASUREMENT  (12  of  1  x  5  sq  m  plots) 

1.  Start  at  first  corner  on  the  north.     Put  a  stake  in  there. 
Leave  a  1  meter  path  between  your  plot  and  the  first 
demcDnstration  plot. 

2.  Use  measurement  tape  and  measure  5  meters  parallel 
with  the  demonstration  plot  and  put  another  stake 
doim.     Tie  colored  string  between  the  2  stakes  so 
you  can  see  the  line. 

3.  From  first  stake  make  a  right  angle  (90  degree)  with 
the  string  between  the  first  2  stakes.     You  can 

use  one  of  these  methods: 

3.1        3-4-5  method. 

-    Take  one  string  and  divide  it  into  3  parts, 
having  a  3:4:5  ratio  of  lengths.     Tie  the 
knots  and  stakes  to  each  point.      (Kl,  K2^ 
K3,  K4)  as  in  the  picture.  * 

y     3  Units     I      4  Units        |  5  Units  | 


-  Put  stake  K2  on  the  same  spot  with  the  first 
corner  stake  and  K3  parallel  to  the  string. 

-  Try  to  get  Kl  and  K4  on  the  same  spot  and 
that  will  make  a  90  degree  angle. 

^1 


4. 


A  string  "b 


3.2        If  you  have  a  ready-make  triangle,  use  that  and 
follow  the  line. 

Start  from  first  stake  (A).  Take  measurement  tape  an.  go  down 
to  the  other  end  of  the  plot.  At  23  meters  put  stake  C.  down. 


ERIC 


5.  Along  the  measurement  tape  put  stakes  in  every  1  meter. 

6.  Do  the  same  with  the  other  end  and  that  will  make  12  plots 
of  1  X  5  sq  m  with  1  meter  paths  between  each  plot. 
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HAND-DUT  #3-d 
THAI  UNITS  OF  MEASURE 


AREA 


1  rax 

1  ngaan 

1  taaraang  waa 

1  rai 


=  1,600  sq.  meters 

=  400  sq.  meters 

=  4  sq.  meters 

=  0.4  acre 


-  4 


ngaan 


LENGTH 


12 
2 
4 
20 
400 

*  1 

*  1 


inch 

khuup 

sauuk 

waa 

sen 

meter 

km. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
25 


khuup 

sauuk 

waa 

sen 

yoot 

sauuk 

sen 


WEIGHT 


4  sal ung 

4  baht 

20  taml ung 

50  Chang 

15  grams 

600  grams 

60  kg. 


baht 
taml ung 
Chang 
haap 
baht 

Chang (luang) 
haap 


VOLUME 


20 
50 
2 

*  1 

20 
2,000 


thanaan 

thang 

ban 

liter 

liter 

liter 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


thang 

ban 

kwian 

thanaan 

thang 

kwian 
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HAND-OUT  9Z-m 
AREA  HEASUREHENT 


1  rai 


4ooo  sq  «  >  1  mcrm 


10,000  sq  m  *  1  hectare 


100  cm 
90  cm 
30  cm 


1  foot 


LENGTH 
1  mmtmr 

1  yard 


1  mils 


0.6:>S  milm 


1  kilomatvr 


MANDHXIT  tS-f 
COMMON  UNITS  OF  MEASURE  AND  CONVERSIONS 


i  hKtara  » 

1  mcrm  « 

m 

1  irai  (Thai)- 

1  Mt«r 

1  CM.  a 

1  inch  m 

1  km. 

1  Ail*  m 


kilogram 
pound 
ounc* 
••trie  ton 
U.S.  ton 


AREA 

10,000    sq.  iMtt^rs 


2.47    acr**    «    6.25  rais 


4,000    sq.  Miters    «  4,840    sq.  yards 
43,500    sq.  ft  -      0.4    hactarss    -  2.5  rai 


1,600    sq.  Mitsrs  •> 

LENBTH 


0.4  acr* 


100  c^.  -  1,000  •.•.     m    39.37"  «  3.20  ft. 

10  •.».  «      0.4  inch 

2.54  c«.  -    25.4  •.«. 

1,000  M.  m  0.625  •ilttS 

1.6  km.  -  1,600  •.        «    S»2B0„  ft. 


Rule  of  Thumb  -  Kg/ha 


WEIGHT 

1,000  g.  m 

16  02.  m 

28.4  g. 

1,000  kg.  m 

2,000  lbs. 

Lbs/ac 

VOLUME 


2.2  lbs.  -  35.2  oz 
454  g.      -m    0.454  kg 

2,202  lbs. 


1  litmr 
1  gallon 


C  dmgrsc 
F  dagrma 


1,000  c.c. 
3.76  litmrs 


1,000  m\. 

3,780    cubic  cantimatars 


TEMPERATURE 

(F  dagrma  -  32)  x  0.55 
(C  dagrae  k  1.8)  +32 


32 
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HAND-OUT  »Z-g 


CONVERSION  TABLE 


Lbs/Ac 


Kg/hi 


10 
20 
30 
40 
SO 
60 
70 

eo 

90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
ISO 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 


11.2 
22.4 
33.7 
44.8 
56 
67.4 
78.6 
90 
101 
112.3 
123.5 
134.7 
146 
157 
168.4 
179.6 
191 
202 
213 
224.5 
235.8 
247 
258 
269.5 
280.7 
291.9 
303 
314.4 
325.6 
336.8 


1.8 
3.6 
5.4 
7.2 
9 

10.8 

12.6 

14.4 

16.2 

IB 

20 

21.6 

23 

25 

27 

28.7 

30.5 

32.3 

34 

35.9 
37.7 
39.5 
41.3 
43 

44.9 
46.7 
48.5 
50.3 

52 

53.9 
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HAND-OUT  t3-g  (CONTINUED) 

CORN 
CONVERSION  TABLE 


Bu/  AC 

Kg/Rai 

11 ,200 

12,975 

2,012 

1  QO 

1  TV 

iO  A  AO 

1 1 -945 

1  ,911 

10  080 

\l^Z\7 

1,811 

9  520 

1  ,710 

1  An 

10.060 

1  ,610 

1  "ikn 
1 3\/ 

9  431 

1  ,509 

7,840 

8,802 

1,406 

130 

7,280 

8,173 

1,308 

120 

6,720 

7,545 

1,207 

110 

6,160 

6,916 

1,106 

100 

5,600 

6,287 

1,006 

90 

5,054 

5,659 

905 

80 

4,480 

5,030 

805 

70 

3,920 

4,401 

704 

60 

3,360 

3,772 

604 

50 

2,800 

3,144 

503 

40 

2,240 

2,515 

402 

30 

1,680 

1,886 

302 

20 

1,120 

1,257 

201 

10 

560 

629 

101 
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SESSION  TITLEj     Mm!  C»nter  Director  and  Staff 

SESSION  M    WEEK  «1     DAY  #1  (4-1-1) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEi     Ilt00-12t00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Th»  Cwitar's  Dirsctor  and  mtmii  mrm  intrcxiucad  to  trainmra.  Th« 
Oiractor  givM  an  ov«rvi«M  of  agricultural  sducation  in  Thailand- 
th»  contsKt  in  Mhich  Crossovwrs  do  thair  agricultural  work.  Th« 
iaportanc*  of  using  a  rssourc*  lilc*  thm  C«it«r  is  also  pointed 
out  to  trainsM.  Shmn  trainrnts  ar»  introducad  to  th»  Ccntar's 
Dlr»ctor,  not  only  do  th»y  hav*  an  opportunity  to  h»ar  fro«  thm 
^^'^•ctor  about  about  host-country  agricultural  sducation,  but 
th»y  havs  an  opportunity  to  practice  greeting  people  of  superior 
rank  and  to  observe  how  respect  is  paid  to  those  with  authority. 

Objectives  arei 

o       For  trainees  to  recognize  people  they  will 
be  seeing  during  training. 

o        To  introduce  trainees  to  agricultural  education 
in  Thailand,  through  an  explanation  of  the 
Training  Center's  purpose. 

o        To  satisfy,  obsrrve  and  participate  in  protocol. 

HAND-OUTS:  none 

REAOINS  ASSIGNMENT:  none 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY:  none 
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SESSION  TITLE:    Livestock  Orientation  and  Overview 

SESSION  «5    WEEK  #1    DAY  «1  (5-1-1) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATORt 

TIllEt     15i00-16i30  F/C 


INTROOUCTIONt     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Livestock  play  en  ieportant  part  in  everyday  village  life.  One 
Si"**.^"*  anieal  or  another  is  connected  Mith  each  househoXd. 
Tnerefore,  the  opportunity  to  ieprove  aniiai  type  and/or 
production  techniques,  feeding,  breeding  and  care  is  '  nlieited. 
Anieal  projects  are  also  easy  for  trainees  to  develop  on  sitei 
therefore,  this  session  allows  the  trainees! 

o       Jo  become  familiar  with  the  major  coi^ionents  of 
animal  production  and  practices  under  gqbd 
*      management  conditions. 

o       To  have  hands-on  experience  with  every  aspect 
of  raising  animals  ~  from  buying  to  liarketing. 

o       To  understand  the  livestock  training  objectives 
icnd  their  relevance  to  the  trainees  expected 
role  in  the  host -country. 

o       To  personally  handle  several  types  of  livestock. 

HAND-OUTSs     «5-a    Overview  of  Livestock  Training 

•5-b    Small  Animal  Production  Assessment  Tool 
•3-c    Livestock  Production  Planning 

READING  ASSIGNMENTt    Hand-outs  above. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 

Chicken  Breed 

Broiler 


Cow 


Egg 


Chicken  cage  Beef  cow 

Pig  P«n  Dairy  cow 

Cattle  pen 
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HAND-OUT  #5-a 

OVERVIEW  OF  LIVESTOCK  TRAINING 

Livestock  training  is  designed  to  establish  a  basis  for  making 
the  management  decisionis  called  for  in  the  development  of 
livestock  operations.  Because  there  are  no  absolutes  in  animal 
husbandry,  our  first  goal  is  for  you  to  learn  that,  in  a  complex 
system  based  on  locally  available  resources,  there  are  very  few 
instant  technological  innovations  that  are  truly  effective.  For 
this  reason,  the  training  is  developed  within  a  framework  or 
continuum  of  development  reaching  from  high  technical  production 
levels  to  the  free  range  survival  level.  Within  this 
developmcNital  continuum,  training  focuses  on  the  five  principal 
categories  of  livestock  development: 

1>  Nutrition, 

2>  Management, 

3)  Diseases  &  Parasites, 

4/  Genetics,  and 

5)  Housing. 

l1o£>t  emphasis  is  placed  on  nutrition,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  livestock  operations.  (75%  to  907.  of  the  cost  of  raising 
animals  can  be  feed).  The  health  of  the  herd  and  the  profit  or 
loss  for  the  farmer  are  all  directly  controlled  by  the  nutrition 
and  feeding  of  the  animals.  Nutrition  is  the  most  limiting 
factor  in  livestock  development  and  therefore  is  the  area  that 
volunteers  must  develop  before  changing  breeding  stock  or 
management  1 evel s. 

The  training  manual /gui del ines  take  the  approach  that  in  order  to 
develop  a  profitable  livestock  operation  all  five  of  the 
categories  must  be  balanced  on  the  same  level  of  the  continuum. 
This  balancing  point  on  the  developmental  continuum  is  determined 
by  a  host  of  fa  tors  including  markets,  pricing  of  feeds  and 
meat,  local  infrastructure,  water  quality,  cultural  tastes  in 
"•^^tf  credit,  agricultural  extension,  government  policies, 
management  levels,  diseases,  vaccines,  medications,  parasites, 
and  locally  grown  animal  feeds. 

Therefore,  when  trainees  learn  the  mechanics  of  a  given  technique 
(such  as  debeaking  of  chickens),  they  also  must  consider  the 
context  in  which  the  practice  will  be  employed.  To  determine  the 
appropriateness  of  a  given  practice  or  technique,  you  should 
constantly  ask: 

Is  this  practice  consistent  with  local  management  levels 
and  resources? 

-  What  are  the  potential  risks  for  the  farmer? 

-  Will  it  increase  profit? 

Are  the  risks  for  potential  loss  too  great  to  justify  the 

potent i  al  gai n? 
Long  term  effects  on  the  livestock  operation? 
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HAND-OUT  5-a  (CONTINUED) 


Th«  training  program  provides  an  integrated  approach  to  technical 
information  and  ability  as  well  as  skills  needed  for  animal 
projects  at  your  si tes.  You  wi 1 1  1 earn  ski  1 1 s  through  an 
experiential  training  methodology  implemented  through  intensive, 
••hands-on"  learning.  Si>«ty  percent  of  the  technical  time  is 
spent  working  with  the  animals  and  40%  in  the  classroom.  The 
trainees  are  responsible  for  the  daily  feeding,  watering,  and 
caring  for  the  animals. 

The  Role  of  the  Volunteer  in  Small  Animal  Projects: 

Successful  animal  projects  (e.g.  ones  that  make  money  for  the 
farfn3r)  are  projects  in  which  the  five  components  of  animal 
raising  (breeds,  nutrition,  disease,  management,  and  housing) 
either  match  or  balance  in  the  level  of  development  and 
production. 

The  chart  or  the  next  page  explains  the  concept  of  High 
Management  vs  Low  Management  on  the  development  continuum. 

Why  Some  Animal  Projects  Fail: 

The    degree    of  success  of  any  animal  project  must  have    all  the 
components  match;  that  is,  yci  cannot  have  one  component  in  a  low 
level  of  production  while  the  rest  of  the  components  are  i  high 
^     levels  of  production. 

Example: 

A  project  has  a  supply  of  exotic  L  ds,  a  sophisticated  disease 
control     program,  housing,     and  management.  Unfortunately 

there  is  not  ^ood  source  of  nutritious  feed  in  the  area.  This 
project  will  fail  because  the  nutrition  component  does  not  match 
the  other  components.  The  animals  will  never  reach  their  genetic 
potential  because  of  a  poor  diet.  And  this  poor  diet  will 
stress  the  animals  to  such  a  point  that  disease  would  eventually 
become  a  problem.  Nutrition  is  usually  the  most  limiting  factor 
in  animal  projects.  No  matter  what  the  genetic  sophistication  of 
the  animal  is,  the  animal  must  have  the  proper  diet  for  its 
production  purpose. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum,  if  a  project  consists  of  using 
well  balanced  feed  on  native/country  animals,  it  would  probably 
fail  also.  Although  a  well  balanced  feed  would  be  better  than 
t abl e  scraps ,  the  nat i  ve  an i  mal  does  not  have  the  genet i  c 
potential  to  produce  meat,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  to  make  cost  of  the 
feed  Justifiable.  In  other  words,  the  animal  cannot  utilize  the 
feed  efficiently. 
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HAND-OUT  #5-a  (CONIINUED) 


High  Hanagement  vs  Low  Management  on  the  Development  Continuum 


Animal  Raising 
Component 


High  Level 
Production 


Low  Level 
Production 


1.  Breeds 


Animals  genetically 
selected  for  efficient 
production  of  meat, 
•ggs,  milk:  exotic, 
hybrid  breeds. 


Animals  naturally 
selected  for  surviva- 
bility e.g.  "survival 

of  the  fittest"  

selection  for  agres- 
siveness  through 
exposour  to  pre- 
dators! Native/ 
Country  Chickens. 


2.  Nutrition 


3.  Oil 


Animals  fed  a  well 
balanced,  scientifi- 
cally determined  feed 
in  order  to  reach 
genetic  potential. 


Animals  fed  scraps 
and/or  scavenge 
for  food  on  their 
own I  a  well  balanced 
dist  not  always 
assured,  less  meat 
and  sggs,  slow  growth. 


Prevention  due  to  a 
high  degree  of  sani- 
tation, isolation, 
i^uarantine,  use  of 
vaccines  end  antibio- 
tics for  treatment. 


Prevention  dum  to 
animals  that  survive 
a  disease  outbreak. 
Over  a  period  of  time 
a  natural  resistance 
is  developed.  Survi- 
vors become  hardier 
and  more  resistant  to 
pathogens. 


4.  Management 


Animals  receive  consi- 
derable amount  of 
super vi  si  on/cBro , 
e.g. ,  constant 
availability  of  water, 
feed.     Record  keeping. 


Animals  care  for 
themselves  with  mini- 
mum care  from  owner. 
They  develop  survival 
character  i  st i  cs . 


Housing 


Confinement, 
environment, 
temperature, 
ventilation. 


controlled 
light. 


Free  range  or  partial 
shelter  usually 
exposed  to  the 
elements. 


Degree  of 
Investment 


High  with  optimum 
returns  if  all  compo- 
nents/pr oducti  on 
factor  controlled. 


Low  investment,  low 
return,  animals  are 
not  bred  &  raised  for 
production  purposes. 
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HAND-OUT  #5-a  (CONTINUED) 


The  examples  mentioned  are  typical  situations  and  reasons  why 
development  projects  fail  in  developing  countries.  Planners 
either  -fail  to  look  at  the  project  in  terms  of  the  component 
package  Mhere  all  five  components  must  be  at  the  same  levels  or 
they  feel  that  any  one  of  the  components  (because  it  originates 
from  a  developed  country)   is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Advantages  of  Country/Native  Breedst 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  situation  is  when  exotic  breeds  of 
chickens  are  introduced  into  a  village  setting-  Here  the  village 
breed  has  the  advantage  over  the  hybrid ^  especially  if  the 
village  has  no  vaccines  available  or  hatcheries  to  incubate  eggs 
artificially.  The  exotic  breeds  have  no  natural  resistance  to 
disease  in  the  area.  Their  aggressiveness  has  been  bred  out,  so 
if  they  are  free  ranged^  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  predators. 
And 9  if  these  hybrids  have  been  selected  for  egg  laying^ 
broodiness  has  been  bred  out.  Broodiness  is  the  instinctive 
behavior  chickens  exhibit  when  they  stop  laying  and  sit  and  hatch 
their  eggs. 

The  chances  of  these  exotic  breeds  to  survive  are  minimal.  They 
will  either  be  killed  by  disease  or  predators ^  or  fail  to 
reproduce  offspring.  It  is  important  for  the  development  worker 
to  realize  that  improved  scientific  systems  are  not  always 
appropriate  for  some  situations. 

The  Development  Worker  Skills: 

The  ex ten si on /development  worker  must  be  able  to  determine^ 
assess 9  and  evaluate  the  systems  of  animal  raising  and  production 
that  he/she  will  find  somewhere  between  the  high  level  production 
system  and  the  low  level  or  survival  level  of  production  system. 
This  ability  or  skill  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  having  a 
technical  background  in  animal  raising.  Information  which  can  be 
readily  available  from  a  government  office  or  library  in  the 
developed  world  may  not  be  so  accessible  in  a  villaae  in  Africa. 
Skills  in  communications,  information  gathering  and  filtering, 
and  community  entry  will  be  needed  by  the  development  worker  in 
order  for  hi  m/her  to  assess  the  1 ocal  si  tuat i  on ,  eval uate 
resources  and  determine  management  systems  in  a  particular  area. 

This  can  be  a  very  slow  and  patience  developing  process.  It  can 
also  be  an  enjoyable  way  of  learning  about  a  new  place,  its 
people  and  culture.  Once  these  skills  are  utilized,  only  then 
can  the  development/extension  worker  determine  if  change  that  is 
desired  by  the  farmer  is  appropriate  and  can  be  implemented 
successfully. 
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Credibility  Techniques: 


The  Practical  Pcxiltry  Raising  Manual  (ICE  M-11)  describes  this 
(see  page  16)  as  determining  the  gap  and  trying  to  fill  it.  The 
gap  is  what  is  between  the  production  potential  and  the  present 
situation.  Once  it  has  been  determined  that  change  is  possible 
and  appropriate,  it  is  best  to  introduce  it  in  seall  increments, 
especially  those  most  easily  understood  by  the  farmer  and  those 
which  show  the  quickest  results  and  cost  the  least.  These 
increments  of  change  are  sometimes  called  credibility  techniques, 
because  if  done  correctly,  they  help  build  confidence  between  the 
development  worker  and  the  farmer.  With  this  confidence,  larger 
increments  of  appropriate  change  can  be  introduced.  The  farmer 
can  gradually  have  more  control  over  his  production  components 
and  move  his  management  system  on  the  development  continuum 
towards  an  improved  system,  appropri  ate  for  his  needs  and 
desires. 
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HAND-QUT  #5-b 


SMALL  ANIMAL  PRODUCT I ON* ASSESSMENT  TOOL 


1. 


Introduction 


2. 


Assessment  Questions 


3. 


Some  specific  considerations  for 
raising  poultry  and  swine. 


1. 


INTRODUCTION 


Because  of  the  potential  for  long-term  effect  on  community 
nutrition  and  economy,  small-scale  animal  production  can  be 
projects  which  are  among  the  most  satisfying  of  volunteer 
activities. 

The  small  animal  production  resource  packet  should  help  you 
decide  on  the  best  animal  project  for  your  community.  Your 
personal  preferences  should  also  be  considered,  of  course.  But 
the  key  to  long-range  success  with  your  project  is  a  combination 
of  two  basic  points:  1)  the  project  must  meet  local  needs,  and 
2)  it  must  achieve  local  support. 

Choosing  the  project  that  will  have  the  most  positive  impact  will 
require  careful  observation,  endless  legwork,  and  nonstop 
questioning.  This  assessment  tool  raises  basic  issues  and 
ssuggests  some  key  questions  to  heip  you  direct  your 
i  nvesti  ga'':i  on . 

There  are  many  variables  to  consider  when  deciding  on  an  animal 
project,  especially  in  a  Tliird  World  context.  Your  position  in 
your  community  and  the  opportunity  to  observe  over  time  gives  you 
an  important  advantage  in  judging  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 
Your  example  and  influence  can  have  immediate  and  long-range 
impact.  You  may  becer.^  involved  in  improving  local  stock,  or  you 
may  try  to  introduce  new  animals  or  new  uses  for  existing  protein 
sources.  Concentrate  on  making  sure  the  project  is  intrinsically 
viable  and  valuable  to  the  local  target  group.  The  adage,  "Pive 
«e  a  fish  and  I  eat  for  one  day.  Teach  me  to  fish  and  I'll  eat 
every  day,"  is  particularly  appropriate  to  small  animal  projects. 
A  logical  and  vital  addendum  -^s  "Teach  a  mother  and  you  teach  a 
whole  family."  Do  not  ignore  the  long-range  impact  that  your 
work  may  have  on  women.  The  linkage  to  health  and  nutrition 
programs,  to  cooperatives,  and  to  other  forms  of  economic 
development  could  be  very  effective. 
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Tip*  on  Information  Gath'^^ring: 

Information    gathering    techniques  are    covered    completely  in 

ComfflUDi ty^      Cul tur e^      and    Care ,  by    Ann    Tempi eton    Brownl ee 

7availabl«  through  ICE)  but  in  very  general  terms: 

tm       Gather  your  information  first  hand. 

2.  To  develop  a  wide  network    of    contacts  and  an  overall 
picture,     ask    many  sources • 

3.  Concentrate  on  cultural  similarities,  not  difference*. 

4.  Ask  questions  that  get  people  thinking  in 
a  positive  way. 

2.     ASSESSMENT  QUESTIONS 

RATIONALE 

Notes  When  a  project  meets  local  needs  and  achieves  local 

support,  it  will  be  considered  successful  and  become 
sel f -per pet ua t i ng  • 

1.  Why  do  you  want  to  attempt  a  small  animal  project? 

2.  What  community  needs  will  be  fulfilled? 

3.  What  factors  in  the  community  point  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  particular  animal  project? 

SITE 

Notes  Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  community  and 

its  problems  will  ensure  a  sensitive  approach 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  population. 

1.  What  climatic/seasonal  factors,  such  as  ranges 
in  temperature,  rainfall,  humidity,  food  or 
water  shortages,  etc. ,  may  have  an  impact  on 
small  animal  projects? 

2.  What  local  or  country-wide  policies  might 
have  an  impact  on  the  project? 

3.  What  predators  or  insects  might  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  project? 
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PEOPLE 
Nate  I 


HAND-OUT  #5-b  (CONTINUED) 


Understanding  the  cultural  and  work  patterns 
in  the  community  will  provide  insight  into 
how  best  to  achieve  an  effective  program. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5- 


6. 


Who  is  the  target  group?     Is  that  group 
likely  to  support  a  small  animal  project? 
Why  or  why  not? 

Who  is  likely  to  support  the  project? 
For  what  reasons? 

Who  will  benefit?     In  what  ways? 
Will  that  insure  long-term  success? 

Who  are  the  traditional  animal  raisers?  Why? 
What  are  the  time  constraints  on  this  group? 

Who  are  the  influential  economic  leaders  in 
the  community? 

How  will  the  family  or  community  structure 
be  affected? 

What  local  conditions,  such  as  religious 
beliefs,  migration  patterns,  etc.,  might 
help  or  hinder  this  project? 


ECONOMICS 
Notes 


An  animal  project  that  is  income-generating 
is  very  likely  to  succeed. 

1.  What  is  the  basic  type  of  economy  in  the  area 
(e.g.,  agricultural,  pastoral,  semi-industrial , 
etc.)?  ' 

2.  What  is  the  level  of  development  of  that  economy? 
What  are  the  strains  on  the  local  economy  (e.g., 
crop  failures,  poor  marketing  system,  etc.)? 

3.  What  are  the  time  and  work  requirements  of  the 
target  group? 

4.  What  is  the  average  income  level  of  the  target 
group  (or  level  of  the  source  of  money  of  the 
target  group)? 

5.  What  amount  of  capital  outlay  for  projects  could 
most  members  afford  easily?    What  strains  will 
small  €?conomic  gains  or  losses  have? 
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HAND-OUT  #5-b  (CONTINUED) 

ANIMAL 

Note-  A  thorough  investigation  o^  the  level  and  scope 

the  production  ai  existing  animals  will  uncover 
1.       What  is  the  quality  o^  the  existing  local  stock? 

many  factors  that  may  limit  or  enhance  success. 

1.  What  is  the  quality  o^  the  existing  local  stock?  _ 
Is  there  potential  -for  improving  that  stock 

through  cross-breeding? 

2.  How  and  where  are  these  animals  raised? 
(e.g.,  run  loose,   in  cages,  pens) 

3.  Under  what  conditions  are  they  raised? 

Is  there  adequate  ^ood,  water,  sanitation? 

4.  Why  are  those  animal?^  raised?     (e.g.,  -for 
^uod,  sources  o^  ready  cash,  ^or  gi^ts,  ^or 
special  occasions,  investment,  etc. ) 

5.  Why  aren't  certain  animals  raised?    Are  there 
any  special  beliefs,  rules,  preferences,  or  pre- 
judices concerning  -food  -from  certain^animals? 
Foods  th^t  various  categories  of  people  should 
cr  should  not  eat?    Times  when  and  ways  in  which 
certain  foods  should  or  should  not  be  eeten? 
Special  ways  in  which  -food  should  or  should  not 
bf?  prepar€»d?    Foods  believed  to  cause  sickness  or 
frtisfortune,  separately  or  in  certain  combinations? 

6.  Do  the  local  people  eat  the  animals  they  produce? 

7.  Do  they  .;ell  the  animals?  Where? 
ANIMAL  FOOD  AND  WATER  SUPPLY 

Note:  The  limiting  factor  in  most  animal  projects 

is  the  non-availability  of  animal  feed, 

1.  What  food  crops  are  easily  fWailable? 

2.  What  could  be  fed  to  animals? 

3.  What  do  local  people  use  to  feed  their  animals? 

4.  Are  oi^lk  purchases  of  animal  food  possible? 
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5.  Are  special  concentrates,  vitamins,  or  mineral 
supplements  easily  available?  Affordable? 

6.  1.5  clean,  fr.,'sh  water  easily  available? 

7_       ftre  sal,t  blocks  available? 
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MARKETS 


HAND-OUT  #5-b  (CONTINUED) 


Not! 


Access  to  markets  is  an  important  consideration. 

1.  What  outlets  or  markets  are  accessible? 

2.  What  demand  would  there  be  for  any  animal 
or  food  product  locally? 

3.  What  potential  markets  exist  for  by-products? 

4.  What  preferences  in  purchasing  do  marketers 
demonstrate  (i.e.,  lean  meat,  fatty  meat)? 

5.  What  shipping  and  sanitation  problems  need  to  be 
addressed  if  distant  markets  are  to  be  feasible? 


LOCAL  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 


Noti 


Technical  advice  from  experienced  local  people 
will  help  prevent  costly  problems. 

1.  Who  could  be  a  resource  person  for  technical 
advice  (i.e.,  agricultural  extension  agent, 
veterinarian,  experienced  anxmal  raiser, 
teacher,  AID  specialist)? 

2.  Who  is  attempting  a  similar  project? 
Is  it  possible  to  collaborate? 

3.  Has  a  similar  project  been  tried  unsuccessful  ly':> 
What  were  the  reasons  for  the  railure? 

4.  Who  can  give  demonstration  of  practices  and 
techniques  that  have  been  successful  in  that 
locale? 

5.  Who  can  supply  healthy  breeding  stock? 

6.  What  organizations  in  your  country  are 
involved  in  similar  projects? 

7.  What  government  support  is  available  for 
subsidies,   if  necessary? 
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HAND-OUT  #56  (CONTINUED) 


PERSONAL  TRAITS  AND  BIASES 

Note:  Consider  your  personal  motivation  in  starting  a 

small  animal  project. 

1.  What  kinds  o-f  personal  experience  with  animals 
do  you  have  to  draw  upon   (e.g.,  pets,  -farm 
background,  school  projects,  part-time  work)? 

Carrying  water?    Locating  -food  supplies? 

Building  shelters? 

Fighting  diseases? 

Fighting  predators'^ 

Doing  clean-up? 

SI aughtering? 

2.  Are  you  a  good  manager?      Will  you  be  responsible 


-for  the  -feeding,  breeding,  and  record-keeping  o-f 
your  animals? 


3.  Can  you  instill  that  responsibility  in  your 
target  group? 

4.  When  it  comes  time  -for  slaughter,  will  you  be 
able  to  do  demonstrations?    Will  you  be  able  to 
prepare  the  -food  and  promote  its  value  to  others?* 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  do  a  limited  backyard  project 
on  your  own  to  test  out  your  choice  o-f  animal? 

6.  Are  you  willing  to  invest  the  time  in  answering 
all  the  assessment  questions? 
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HAND-OUT  #5-b  (CONTINUED) 


LONG-RANGE  IMPACT 


Consider  the  possible  long-range  benefits  or  liabilities 
in  your  planning. 


LIKELY  BENEFITS 
Increased  source  o-f  protein. 
Cash  source* 

Higher  yield  through  improved 
management  techni  ques. 

Source  of  by-products. 

Labor  intensive. 


POSSIBLE  LIABILITIES 

Negative  environmental  impact 

Negative  cultural  impact. 

Financial  risk. 

Time  commitment   (-for  you  and 
the  local  animal  rai sers) 


POULTRY 

POSITIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 

Diet  supplement  and/or  cash 
source. 

Possible  to  raise  meat  birds 
or  layers. 

Rich  fertilizer  by-product 
can  be  collected  easily  if 
housing  exists* 

Possible  to  cultivate  and  use 
grain  not  consumed  by  humans 
for  feed. 

Benefits   (better  nutrition, 
extra  income)  are  easily  seen. 


3.     SOME  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  POULTRY  AND  SWINE 


SUGGESTIONS: 


POSSIBLE  PROBLEMS 

Poor  management  techniques 
are  common. 

Poor  breeds  hamper  good 
production. 

Securing  adequate  feed  and 
supplements  may  be  difficult. 

Capital   investment  for  hous- 
ing, especially  tor  small 
pi'oducers,  is  sometimes 
economically  unfeasible. 

Chickens  are  very  disease- 
prone. 

Chicken-raising  is  looked  down 
on  in  some  cultures/communi- 
ties. 

Eggs  are  sometimes  taboo. 


Observe  market  supply  and  demand;   identify  peak 
periods.     Ascertain  what  causes  these  fluctuations. 
Locate  housing  or  materials  for  construction. 
Housing  is  a  definite  aid  to  disease  control. 
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HAND-OUT  «5-b  (CONTINUED) 


Decide  on  an  ^emphasis  o-f  production.     Meat  birds 
(broilers)  can  be  marketed  in  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 
Layerr*  can  begin  production  a-fter  twenty  weeks. 

Be  sure  that  any  project  is  economically  feasible 
•from  the  producer  *s  point  o-f  view. 


SWINE 

POSITIVE  CONSIDERATIONS 

Small-scale  project  can  be 
*ow-risk  and  short-term  but 
show  impressive  gains.  Model 
projij^cts  can  have  a  big  impact 
on  production  techniques. 

All  parts  o-f  the  pig  Ct  be 
eaten  or  used. 


POSSIBLE  PROBLEMS 

Religious  beliefs  make  hog 
production  unacceptable  to 
some  areas. 

Availability  o-f  proper  feed 
is  crucial  for  best  produc- 
tion. Corn  is  best  but  the 
by-products  o-f  other  grains 
are  also  possible. 

Hogs  r»re  disease-prone;  in- 
ternal parasites  are  common; 
innoculations  are  necessary. 
An  agricultural  extension 
agent  or  veterinarian  needs 
to  be  involved  to  prevent 
losses  throi  gh  disec'.ue. 

Male  pigs  need  to  be 
castrated  to  produce  meat  o-f 
better  -flavor.     This  may  be 
culturally  unacceptable. 

Meat  can  cause  illness  if  not 
thoroughly  cooked  or  cured. 

Hogs  need  a  salt  supply  and 
vitamin/mineral  additives  to 
basic  rations. 


SUGGESTIONS: 

Keep  project  small.  Financial  risks  are  high  due  to 
the  high  costs  of  foundation  stock. 

Build  a  demonstration  farrowing  stall  to  show  simple 
technique  and  positive  impact  on  production. 
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HAND-OUT  #5-c 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  PLANNING 

agricultural      environMent      to    know    i*      I«  community 
productivity  is  possibir^r  desir^S^y  loc.l^^J^''°''^T'' 
over-emphasize    the    importance  of  worki^  litJ  T^^i  *  Wecannot 
order  to  understand  their  husbandry^icJ^c^i'    t^r  r:::^^  ,lr 
con^rti^nT"""""'    decisions,     and    to  gain  LoTj'^iri^'^lJZ 

1*  productivity  is  to  increase,  there  are  a  myriad  o*  f^^tr^^ 
consider,  but  nutrition  and  feeding  are  tSe TrsJ  st^f  T^e 
volunteer  must  conduct  an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  lo^ffiC  „ 
feeds.  The  volunteer  should  answer  t^l^  ^uesttiis  ii^t^Te 
the  animals  fed  current Iv*?  I«  f-h.-»  .k.  j  "'^s-  wnat  are 
round?  Are  there  si^Igi  proi?em^r",J^t  V"'" 
of  these  f^^ric;'?      t=  i  *.  wnat  are  the  nutrient  values 

Of     the    iZai      Is  tiLr°**"  '^^''y"  i=  the  market  value 

i];rrvrng^roc:rit:e:t^ocrp^^^^^^    -   •^-^  - 

ii^lu5°es^rn??:siru°ire  ^"av:ili^^r  ""T"^^^ 
supplies.  marketing.  meat  pres^vatfon  i  fS''*  cultural 
government  policies  &  price  control r^^i^!?  '  climate, 
♦.eds.     local  taste  in^li^.^^d  wiU  giirjSrLs^  T"'  fn'* 

:epa7a^X/^°^"^^^°"-      ^  exam?ni^2ci"  ^J"  Jh^^^^^^J: 
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HAND-OUT  #5-c  (CONTINUED) 


INFRASTRUCTURE: 

Is  there  adequate  shelter  for  the  animals?  How  are  the  roads 
between  you  and  your  market?  Passable  year  round?  Is  the 
transport  you  need  available?  How  will  transport  cost  affect 
profit?  Is  there  adequate  water  for  drinking  by  your  larger 
herds?    Are  your  animals  on  private  land  or  public  domain? 


AVAILABLE  SUPPLIES: 

Are  the  vaccines  and  antibiotics  you  need  available?  Are  they 
prohibitively  expensive,  scarce,  or  of  low  quality?  Is  there  a 
good  hatchery  in  the  area?  Are  there  low  cost  laboratory  testing 
and  medicines  available? 


MARKETING: 

Mill  you  sell  to  local  butchers  or  slaughter  and  sell  the  meat 
directly?  Will  it  be  sold  in  the  viilago  or  taken  to  the 
regional  markets?  When  is  the  most  lucrative  time  to  sell?  Is 
the  market  controlled  by  middle  men  or  women?  If  so,  how  does 
that  affect  profit? 

PRESERVATION: 

Will  the  animal  be  sold  live  or  as  meat?  If  as  meat,  how  will  it 
be  preserved?  .  Salted?  Smoked?  Eaten  fresh?  Frozen? 
Refrigerated?  Sun  dried?  Be  sensitive  to  local  custom  on  this 
because  people's  culinary  habits  are  not  going  to  be  changed  by 
you  and  you  could  lose  money  for  the  farmers  you  are  working 
with. 


LOCAL  CLIMATE: 

Expect  the  worst.  What  effect  would  a  drought  have  on  the 
production?  Insect  attacks?  Excessive  rainfall?  Flooding? 
Crop  failures? 

GOVERNMENT  POLICIES  AND  PRICE  C0NTRf3LSs 

Are  the  costs  of  feeds  or  meat  recjulated?  By  whom?  What  are 
their  policies?  Will  this  af ^  ect  your  profit?  Are  there 
government  policies  for  quarantine  during  disease  epidemics?  Is 
there  a  local  agricultural  extension  agent?  Can  hf:  be  of  service 
to  you  or  the  local  farmers  you  :?r^  working  wl .  h?  Does  the 
government  offer  low  interest  agricultural  loans? 
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HAND-OUT  «S-c  (CONTINUED) 
PRICING  OF  MEATS  AND  FEEDSt 

LOCAL  TASTE  IN  MEATSi 

iCre  ''^o'*•ornd™^^!;•*^'"^^*^'^^  *  ^^^ht.  softer  meat?  Be 
WHO  WILL  GAIN?: 

joderate,     survival)     with  the  product i^TJever^,  y^^^    h JS 
classes.       P'^°°"'='^»°n  level  at  length  in  our  manageaient  planning 


THE  PITS: 


^^pto^i^rro.^^^^^  rn"atreipr:r%  ^" 

^nd  ;:t  ?hxn:i";       ^Tn  '°  curiosirgo^ig 

do  norhive.     Si  *^  """^  answers  th2t  we 

not  nave.     We  will  take  time  in  class  to  discuss  these  points. 


i. 
2. 


They  attempt  to  improve  livestock  production  without 
improving  the  diet  of  the  animal.  '^Orav.  miitllie? 

They  introduce  improved  (exotic)  breeding  stock  that 
have  been  bred  for  high  production  into  Survival 
production  environments. 
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HAND-OUT  «5-c  (CONTINUED) 


3.  They  do  demonstration  work  with  livestock  through 
different  institutions  (such  as  schools  or  4H  clubs) 
and  base  their  project  on  shielded,  false  economies 
that  a  farmer  can  not  duplicate  since  he  or  she  does 
not  have  the  same  resources.     The  alternative  is  to 
work  in  real  development  with  farmers. 

4.  They  place  their  projects  into  direct  coaipetition 
with  humans  by  feeding  grains  to  animals  in  villages 
where  the  people  lack  protein. 

5.  They  start  to  work  too  soon  -  before  they  gain 
understanding  of  local  culture,  language,  and  the 
agricultural  environment  of  their  village.  This 
can  produce  disaster. 

6.  They  do  not  match  all  five  components  of  livestock 
production  (nutrition,  management,  diseases  and 
parasites,  housing,  and  genetics)  at  the  same 
level  of  production. 

7.  They  assume  that  an  increase  in  production  is 
always  possible.     Furtiiermore,  they  forget  that 
the  first  objective  of  the  small  farmer  is  not 
to  maximize  production,  but  rather  for  the 
animal  to  survive. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Planting  Maize 

SESSION  «6    WEEK  #1    DAY  #2  (6-1-2) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     6:00-8:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


o^urifi^i!  «ignificantly  to  the  econo«y  and  well-being  of  the 
population.  Field  corn  is  used  for  various  kinds  of  anieal  feeds 
(Which  are  manufactured  locally  throughout  ThailarlU  a^S  J!ke  a 
•ajor  export  product)  and  is  thereforS  an  ieportinf-^^roj?  S^J 

^nS;    bill    llrn  P^°«=™»d        H^veral  products,  incluSing 

ro^n  i«  T""^  the  purpose  of  training  ^the  trainees! 

sw^t  corn  is  the  most  important  as  they  will  ha>ae  little  to  do 
with^  commercial  crop  production.      Therefore.  theJj^inees  should 


o       How  to  prepare  a  proper  seed  bed  for  pi  Writing  corn. 

o       How  to  select  good  quality  seed  and  varieibies, 
as  well  as  how  to  test  the  germination. 

13        The  difference  between  sweet  corn  and  field  corn 
including  the  slight  differences  in  cultural 
practices. 

°        7.1:;  P'^*^"',™'*  spacing  and  depth,  proper  fertilizer 
use  (and  placement)  and  water  requirements. 

o        Insect  pests  that  attack  corn  and  how  to  safelv 
control  them.  ^ 

o       The  crops  suitable  for  intercropping. 

o       Harvesting  procedures. 
HAND-OUT:     #:L-a    Corn  Planting  Instructions 
READING  ASSIGNMENT:  Gyide  for  Field  Crggs  in  the  TroQics 

Syfeztcseics,  pgs  62-72.  ~ 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY:        Hoe  Insecticide  Water  can 

Fungicide  Rake  sweet  corn  seed  Fert^izer 

Manure  Furrow       Field  corn  seed 
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HAND-OUT  #6-a 


4, 
5. 
6. 


CORN  PLANTING  INSTRUCTIONS 

Make  2  x  5  m  plot  with  3  furrow  rows  the  saine  as 
demonstration  plot  with  66  cm  spacing  between  rows. 

On  each  ridge,  open  up  the  top  about  4--6  inches  deep. 
Sprinkle  15-15-15  chemical  fertilizer  about  4  teaspoon! 
per  linear  meter.     Sprinkle  furadan  with  a  small  pinch 
evenly  through  the  whole  row. 

Use  the  hoe  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  and  cover  the  row 
within  2  cm  of  the  top. 

Put  in  2  seeds  every  25  cm  (19  pairs/row). 
Use  rake  to  cover  and  firm  the  soil. 

Spread  manure  evenly  on  each  ridge  using  .5  cu  ft/sq  m 
for  soil  conditioning  and  mulching  purposes. 

Water  the  plot  by  running  water  into  the  furrows 
and  Jet  the  water  absorb  into  the  soil. 


2  meters 


5  meters 


centimeters- 


34 


>!/      >  :^ 


66  34 


Sweetcom  Plot  (3  rows  ) 
66  cm  Row  spacing 
25  cm  seed  spacing 


ERIC 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Cage  and  Pen  Construction 

SESSION  #7    WEEK  «1     DAY  #2     (7-1-2,  11-1-3,  15-1-4  &  18-1-5) 
PRESENTER: 
CO-FACILITATOR J 
TIME:     9:00-11:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

°-  ^"^f^  ■•terials  along  with  unique    building  designs 
I   important    that  the  trainees  have    exposure    to  lo?al 

This    session    is    designed    to  give 
^h«l^      *  "•H'ded  to  duplicate  these, techniques  at 

their  sites;  therefore  they  will:  .  " 

o       Be  introduced  to  the  eost  coeeon  buildiftg  i.terials, 
methods  and  tools  used  in  the  host-country« 

o       Learn  some  of  the  basic  vocabulary  used  in' 
construction. 

o       Gain  hands-on  experience  with  the  methods  and 
styles  of  host-country  construction. 

o        Gain  the  skills  and  confidence  necessary  to 
repeat  this  exercise  at  their  sites  when 
developing  projects. 

HAND-OUTS:     #7-a    Enclosing  a  Chicken  Coop 

#7-b    Constructing  Cages  for  Laying  Hens 
«7-c    Pouring  a  Concrete  Pig  Pen  Floor 

READING  ASSIGNMENTSt     Hand-outs  above. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Chicken  wire  Hammer 
Nai 1 s 

Wood  Knife 

Bamboo  Hatchet 

Concrete  Measure 

Bucket  Lay  out 

Basket  g^nC 
Gravel  and  cement 
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HMND^OUT  #7-a 


LIVESTOCK  CONSTRUCTION 
ENCLOSING  A  CHICKEN  COOP 

A  Moodan  trmmm  im  alrMdy  in  place  for  th«  chickan  coop. 
It  consiBtB  of  boards  running  batWMn  building  posts  at  th* 
ground,  niddla  and  top  1«v«1b  to  mark  out  a  3  by  4  RHttmr 
room  area.    The  boards  are  spaced  the  width  of  the  woven 
chicken  wire  we  are  using.    You  will  also  notice  a  doorway 
built  into  the  fraee.    Me  will  attach  woven  chicken  wire  to 
this  fraee  for  a  cheap  and  simple  method  to  keep  our  baby 
chicks  in  and  to  keep  dogs,  rats  ^d  other  pests  out,  and 
still  allow  for  plenty  of  cooling  breezlfs. 

Split  sections  of  bamboo  to  prepare  slats  about  1  meter 
long  by  2.5  cm  wide. 

Wrap  the  end  of  the  roll  of  chicken  wire  around  a  slat  and 
nail  the  slat  to  the  back  bottom  corner  of  the  frame. 

Unroll  the  wire  to  the  corner  post.     Pull  tightly,  align 
correctly  and  nail  on  another  slat  to  hold  in  place. 

Oo  back  and  nail  slats  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges  tu 
hold  securely. 

Repeat  for  the  next  section. 

Only  cut  the  wire  when  you  reach  the  door  or  the  end  wall. 
At  each  cut  leave  enough  extra  wire  to  wrap  several  times 
around  a  slat  before  nailing.     When  you  cut  the  wire,  cut 
it  straight  across,  one  wire  at  a  time  using  the  cutting 
pliers  provided. 

When  pen  is  completely  enclosed,  use  your  hoe  to  level  the 
floor  and  plug  all  gaps  below  the  bottom  board.  Scatter 
fresh  bedding. 

Notei  If  frame  cannot  be  easily  constructed  at  least 

have  a  solid  lower  edge,  pull  tightly  and  use 
regular  wire  to  "sew"  the  middle  edges  together. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


7. 


8. 
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HAND-OUT  #7-b 


CONSTRUCTING  CAGES  FOR  LAYING  HENS  FROM  BAMBOO 

Study  Practical.  Poul.tri:  Raising  Manual  and  both  the  wire 
and  bamboo  models  provided  to  understand  the  function  of 
the  cage. 

For  all  bamboo  sections  attached  to  the  frame  use  the 
following  procedure: 

a.  Measure  the  length  of  section  needed. 

b.  Mark  and  saw  a  section  of  bamboo  to  that  length. 

c.  Split  the  section  of  bamboo  in  half  with  a  heavy  knife. 

d.  Further  split  each  half  into  1.2  to  2.5  cm  widths. 

e.  Bamboo  is  hard  and  sharp.     Slide  a  knife ^ along  all 
sharp  edges  to  dull  them.  ;V^,^ 

f.  Drive  one  nail  through  each  section  into  each  frame 
piece  it  contacts.     If  the  section  splits  when 
driving  the  nail  discard  and  replace  Making  a 
small  notch  before  you  pound  the  nail' "will  help 
avoid  splitting. 

g.  Saw  off  excess  length  if  necessary. 

Using  the  model  provided  attach  bamboo  sections  to  the  caqe 
frame  in  the  following  order: 

a.  Floor  piece  by  piece  on  alternating  sides.  Each 
piece  provides  spacing  for  the  opposite  side. 

b.  Back  wall  on  c-ie  side  of  the  frame  or  the  other  with 
spacing  provided  by  the  opposite  floor  piece. 

c.  Side  walls. 

d.  Front  wall. 

e.  Top,  only  as  chickens  are  placed  in  the  cage. 

Split  section  of  bamboo  to  add  at  base  of  floor  to  stop 
egos  from  rolling  off. 

Split  large  section  of  bamboo  for  feeder  and  waterer  and 
wire  onto  front  of  cages. 
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HAND-OUT  #7~c 


POURING  A  CONCRETE  PIG  PEN  FLOOR 

1.  Use  your  hoe  to  clear  the  weeds  and  level  the  soil   in  the 
area  o-f  the  pig  pen. 

2.  Build  a  rectangular  frame  oi  heavy  boards  to  enclose  the 
concrete  while  it  hardens.     The  top  edge  should  be  level 
and  o-f  the  same  height  as  the  finished  concrete  floor. 
Gaps  between  the  bottom  edge  of  the  frame  and  the  ground 
should  be  filled  with  dirt  or  gravel  to  keep  the  concrete 
from  escaping. 

3.  Cover  the  enclosed  area  with  sand.     Lay  pieces  of  bamboo 
to  form  a  grid  on  the  bottom.     This  will  help  reinforce 
the  concrete. 

4.  Mix     2  buckets  of  sand,  4  buckets  of  gravel  and  1  bucket  of 
cement  together.     Gradually  add  water  until  a  sloppy  mix  forms. 
Use  less  water  at  first  because  it  is  easier  to  add  water  than 
the  other  three  ingredients. 

5.  Pour  the  concrete  mix  into  the  form.     Continue  to  mix  and 
pour  until  the  form  is  full. 

6.  Work  the  concrete  into  all  areas  at  the  form  evenly. 
Level  as  you  go  use  a  float  to  smooth  the  surface  evenly 
and  work  the  air  bubbles  out.     Roughen  up  the  surface 
with  a  coarse  broom. 

7.  Cover  the  surface  with  water,  plastic  or  other  material 
to  allow  it  to  cure  slowly  and  strengthen.     The  slower 
it  dries  the  stronger  it  will  be. 

8.  Completely  clean  all  tools  used  before  the  cement  on  thv^m 
hardens. 


SESSION  TITLE:     Preparation  for  Chicks 

SESSION  «8     WEEK  #1     DAY  #2  (8-1-2) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACIHTATOR: 

TIME:     11:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Chickens  are  an  important  part  of  farm  life  m  Thailand.  They 
are  produced  in  large  commercial  facilities  as  well  as  at  the 
village  level.     This  session  will  show  trainees: 


o 


How  to  brood,  feed  and  care  for  di»y-o]  d  chicks. 

o        How  to  use  the  special  equipment  and  me-thods 
necessary  for  day-old  chicks. 

o        How  to  develop  and  maintain  poultry  production 
records. 

HAND -OUT:     #8-a  Broiler  Chicken  Fen  Record 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:   Practical  Poultry;  Raising  Manual, 

pgs  41-65. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Chic^  Clean 

Hot  Cold 

Feeder  Water  container 
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HAND-OUT  #8-a 
BROILER  CH3;CKEN  PEN  RECORD 
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SESSION  TITLE!     Direct  SMding  Principles 

SESSION  «9    WEEK  #1     DAY  #2  (9-^1-2) 

PRESSENTERs 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TI^Es  15s00-16s30 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


In  this  mMftion  all  wmmdm  mrm  direct  seeded.  Some  seeds  will 
later  be  transplanted.  The  .knowledge  of  how  to  plant  different 
types  and  sizes  of  seed  under  different  soil  and  weather 
conditions  is  extremely  important  in  the  tropics.  This  liession 
is  designed  to  show  the  traineesi 


o        The  different  types  and  sizes  of  the  common 
seeds  used  in  the  host-country. 

o       The  effects  of  over /under  pi  minting  and  the 
importance  of  proper  plant  ptspulations. 

o        The  proper  depth  at  which  seeds  of  different 
sizes  and  varieties  should  be  planted  £nd  how 
depth  affects  emergence  and  production. 

o        The  technique  of  calculi ating  seiiding  rates  in 
conjunction  with  si^su  germination  testing. 

HAND-OUTs     #9-1    Direct  Seeded  Vegetable  Instruction. 


READING  ASSIGNMENT I   Iptegsive  yegei^^is  g§c^8Ding  , 

pgs  104-109. 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Seed 

Depth 

Spacing 

Thinning 

Soil  texture 


Calculate 
Germination 
Emergence 
Soil  crusting 
Soi 1  moisture 
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HAND-DUT  #9-a 
DIRECT  SEEDED  VEGETABLE  INSTRUCTION 

1.      Prepare  seed  bed  1x5  m  according  to  hand-out. 

2*      Level  and  mark  rows  acc  ording  to  hand-out. 

3.  Make  small  furrows  1-2  cm  deep  following  seeding  depth 
instructions  in  hand-out. 

4.  Place  seed  in  furrow  using  the  -following  spacing 8 


5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 


a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 

er 

f . 


Beans  -  1  seed  -  10  cm. 
Japanese  radish  -  1  seed  -  2  cm. 
Morning  glory  -  2  seeds  -  1  cm. 
Lettuce  broad  cast  -  1  seed  -  10  sq  cm. 
Flowers  -  1  seed  -  2  cm. 
Parsley  -  1  seed  -  1  cm. 
Flowers  -  1  seed  -  2  cm. 


Apply  furadan  approximately  one  pinch  per  ^-foot 
(30  cm)  o-f  row. 

Cover  with  soil  one  or  two  cm  depending  on  seed  size. 

Spread  manure  between  the  rows  at  the  rate  o-f  .5  cu  -ft 
per  sq  m  and  incorporate  lightly. 

Water  lightly  using  sprinkler  can  daily  until  seed 
emergence  which  will  be  4-7  days. 


RECOMMENDED  PLANTING  DEPTH  FOR  SMALL,  MEDIUM  AND  LARGE  SEEDS, 
dust  cover  v    ■  1  cm  cr  /er  v      2  cm  cover 


All  flowers 

Lettuce 

Parsley 


Tomatoes 
Sorghum 
Mung  beans 
Onions 
Radishes 
Morning  glory 
Kale 
Cabbage 
Peppers 
Turnips 
Eggplant 
Cucumbers 
Thai  melon 
Bitter  gourd 
Pumpkin 
Sun  Flower 
64 


Corn  V 
Soybean 
String  bean 
Drv  bean 
Peanuts 
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SESSION  TITLE:    Planting  Direct  Seeded  Vegetables 

SESSION  #10     WEEK  #1     DAY  #3  (10-1-3) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIf£:     6:00-8:00  F 

INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


All  small  vegetables  are  started  from  seed  —  whether  they  be 
field  plantings  or  nursery  bed  plantings  that  will  lafir  be  used 
as  transplants.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  trainees 
know  and  understand  the  importance  of  the  many  aspects  of  direct 
seeding  that  can  improve  the  success  of  growing  vegetables.  The 
objectives  of  this  session  will  give  trainees  knowledge  of: 

o        How  to  construct  a  raised  seed  bed  suitable  for 
growing  vegetables  in  the  hos^-country. 

o        The    different    methods    for    growing    each    type  of 
vegetable  in  different  areas  of  the  host-country. 

o        The  proper  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  for 
controlling  insects  and  diseases. 

o        How  to  use  fertilizers  and  manure  for  maximum 
producti  on. 

o        How  and  when  to  water  each  type. 

o        How  plant  populations  are  important  and  seeding 
depth  can  be  a  factor  in  the  success  of  direct 
seeded  vegetables. 

o        When  each  vegetable  will  be  ready  for  harvest 
and  how  to  harvest. 

HAND-OUTS:     #10-a    Plot  Layout 

#10-b    See  #9-b  Direct  Seeded  Vegetable  Instruct?  c;ns 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:   Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening, pgs  104-109. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Seed  Manure/compost  Insecticide 

Hoe  Broadcast  Soi  1 

Rake  Measure  stick  Water  can 

Fungicide  Vegetable  names 
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5  m 


HAND-OUT  ttlO-A 

DIRECT  SEEDED  VEGETABLES  PLOT  LAYOUT 
1  m 


25  cm 
SO  cm 

25  cm 


-X  X- 


-X  X- 


Jmpmnmum  radish 
Flc3w«rs 
Grmmn  onions 
Carrots 
fterning  glory 
Kmlm 

Parsl  ey 
FloiMtrs 


Long  bean 


Long  bean 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Cage  and  Pen  Construction 

SESSION  #11     WEEK  #1     DAY  #3  (11-1-3) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     9:00-11:00  F 


TS^^  second  two-hour  session  building  cages    and  pens. 

<See  Session  #  7-1-2  for  details  and  objectives.) 


ERIC 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Preparation  ior  Pigs 

SESSION  #  12     WEEK  #1     DAY  «  3  (12-1-3) 

PRESSENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME  :      11:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION: 

Pigs  are  raised  in  most  villages  in  Thailand  and  are  used  as  site 

To.    tr.:^Ll-:iV,^-  it  is  i  portant  that  trLneel 

will:  ^^^^'^^  °*  P»9  raising  and  care.       In  this  session  they 

o        Be    encouraged    to    accept     the    resptonsib: : i ty  for 
selection,  care  and  feeding  of  pigs. 

o        Learn  how  to  keep  production  records  and  appreciate 
their  importance. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:  Small  Scale  Pig  Raising,  Pages  45-62. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Pigs  Water 
Pen  Feed 
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HAND-OUT  #12-a 
PIG  PRODUCTION  RECORD 


Ntjunber  of  Pigs: 
Beginning  Weights: 


Date  of  Purchase: 
Breeding  Source: 


DATE 


FEED 


OBSERVATIONS 


Total 

Ending  Weight: 


program  Spscific  SMsione 
SESSION  #13    WEEK  ftl     DAY  #3     < 13-1-3) 
PRESENTERi 
CO-FACILITATORi 
TIMEi     15i00-16t30  C 

INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

I'^^r^TcT^^^^^^^  clari.iec,  the 

related  to  the  objectfCIs        ^k.^      I  training  activities  are 

as  evaluation,  fHdback* and  Sl^'.f  '!*^'^**'^*  procedures  such 
eake  sens,  ol  I"  p^^ticrL?!  ,  ^r'"*^'"^  explained.  To 
training,  the  trirneer^l^*^;^  2  ^'^f  decisions  of  technical 
they  wifl  be  fulffli^  °h  ""^^  objectives  and  how 

procedures  o/^Jalill^^-^ade  ^li^r    '  administrative 

Objectives  are: 

°        lo  J^r;?^'^*^''  ^'^^  technical  objectives  relate 

to  the  (Crossover)  job  and  why  each  is  important; 

°        IClfifJ«i\''rK''''^  performance  objectives  will  be 

°        Iucrai*f«HHl'^"^  procedures  of  technical  training, 
such  as  feedback,  plots,  animals,  Field  Day; 

Jectsions?'^  '°  '""^^^^"^  ^"  ^--"-9 

HAND-OUT:     #13-a    TAC  sheets. 
READING  ASSIGNMENT:  none 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY:  none 
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Hand-out  13  a  TAG  Sheet 


•IC; 


Peace  Corps 


Assignment  Area  199 


1.  CtuAtfY/TrftlfOAf  a«M  N«m« 

nUILAND/Sunmer  '84 


Tfintt  Atttgnment  Criteria 


□  Finn 


3.  Proiaet  N«m«  mm  A«Mtnm«ni  Till* 

TEFL  Crossover/Community  High  School 
Teacher 


X  Pr«4«ctCoO« 

493«B0 


7/26/84 


10 


'  In  Ittm  17..* 


1.    U«y.  b«en  good  m  English,  particularly  w-lclng  and  Speaking;  wd 

n£^i:'l  troSSt.'"'"'  "  ""^'^  •"^«      -11  .c.le 

3.    a  B.A./B.S.  -  Any  dlsdpUne  with  an  expressed  Interest  In  agriculture. 
JutH^e^'JaSLjtf'KirJ^;"  "^'"^  '  «         been  a 


B«lng  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  In  Thailand  Is  nore  th«n  lust  «  inh     r-  ^ 

J%"„'*^L'*?f";  f  '^""^^      "^^^  "  avarenMi  and  underatandltwr  that 

C^n  f  POpuUtlon  to  be  able  to  ».ke  th.  uo.t  u..  o£  thlr  1^  LlScL. 

^   Z  ^^^li^^n'^r,':''  <i«v«lop».nt  o£  thlr  local  co««ltlL/ 

hl>h  iLLl^S^*^?  f^*^^  "^^      *"i8»ed  CO  a  siikil  and  rural  Junior 

S^lSThSJ^d^  il!?,  i^xf "  occupation.  In  th.  co«unity.  a.g.  fanriag. 

^  "P*^''  •l««rtcity.  food  and  clothing,.. etc.    Tour  job 

»..lgm,enw  will  b.  l/.eo  t.>:h  EagUte-as-a-Forelgo-Laaguage  (TEFL)  7o  7th.  6th.  L  9th  Grad, 

ACTION  »*>m  7J1A  INw.  (/7t  ■  Ml  «<«^  ^«  _  j   ■  1  — 
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Count  ry/Trftimnf  Vtm  Htm 

THAILANO/Sumracr 


PEACE  CORPS  TRAINEE  ASSIGNMENT  CRITERIA 
(ContinuBtion  Sheet) 


•8A 


Projtct  Tittf/AMignmtnt  Titit 

TEFL  Crossover/Community  High  School  Teacher 


student.,  about  12  hours  per  week;  and  2/  to  participate  in  the  school  s  demonstration 
agriculture  projects,  i.e.  vegetable  plots,  fruit  trees,  small  animal  husbandry,  fish 
pond... ate.    You  will  also  assist  in  establishing  and  supervising  students'  home  projects 
in  the  skill  areas  sUdlar  to  the  deaonstration  projects.    Vou  will  be  under  the  «ui>«r- 
vision  of  the  school  principal  and  wUl  work  closely  with  other  staff  members,  especially 
the  Heads  of  English  and  Ag.  Departments.    You  will  also  be  expected  to  participate  fully 
in  scheduled  school  activities.    Besides  your  technical  knowledge,  anang  other  factors, 
your  ability  to  learn  and  speak  Tbni  is  even  more  essentUl  to  your  success  in  this 
assignnent.    It  will  help  facilitate  connunication  between  you  and  your  "udents,  co- 
workers, and  a  wide  range  of  other  people  in  «"1emic  and  non-.cademic  situations,  tou 
must  be  wUllng  to  extend  yourself  personally  and  yrofessionally  beyond  the  school 
assignment  and  enjoy  being  in  a  rural  setting  which  has  a  very  simple  style  ^ 
sho.tTbeing  a  volunteer  is  a  ?4  hours/day  adventure  in  imaginative  "'^^ 
devei;p»ent!    Teaching  TEJL  «»d  working  on  Ag.  projects  during  the  "^ool  year  (^7^- 
October  10.  and  November  11  -  lUrch  31),  working  on  a  5-week  summer  pro  ect      «  '/-Jl*'^ 
nature  to  ^our  assignment  job,  and  being  involved  in  your  community  will  be  a  full-time 

'"^"ou^^co^ty  wiU  be  a  village  of  about  5,000  people.    Housing,  which  "[ill 
share  with  Thai  teachers,  .ay  be  provided  on  campus.    If  campus  i«  °"  '^Ji*"'' 

you  will  rent  a  modest  house  in  the  village  which  you  may  share,  ^^h-i  villager,  are 
usually  very  friendly  and  hoapitable,  and  teachers  are  always  highly  respected  by  tnem. 
a^2n  J^vite  ?ou  to  stay  in  their  homes-,  share  their  food  with  you,  and  make  y<,u  feel 
Ske  a  of  the  family!    flexibility  in  eating  habits  is  import«>t.    Very  strict 

;eietar!Ls  may  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  rigid  diets  and  good  • 
However,  maintaining  a  vegetarian  diet  in  your  own  home  wUl  not  be 
it  may  ;e«.  a.  thoujh  the?  h«,.  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  every  thing  yo^  f  ^ 
and  you  «S  feel  soS  fnitration  at  the  lack  of  privacy  »°  J^^^^^ 

Your  abiUty  to  cope  with  these  conditions  will  earn  you  respect  and  admiration,  and 
wlU  Ilso  2ve  yoJ,n  understanding  and  appreciation  .of- a •  seg^nt  of  Thai  ««"°» 
seen  Sy  outsiders .    Although  motorcycles  are  popularly  used  as  a  m^j  of  local  "aas  ^ 
portatlon  in  Th*U«.d.  for  safety  reason,  PC  Thail«,d  maintain,  a  serious  policy 
Sot  to  encourage  you  to  own  or  use  one.    However,  with  careful  evaluation  on  e«h 
S^cSsfa^crtSa'pC  Country  Director  -ay  grant.  P'^f  ° 7°"  ril'tSa'p^^  on 

only  if  it  deem.  nece..ary  and  that  you  agree  to.  fully  comply  with  all  the  provisions 
of  the  PC  Thailand  Motorcycle  Policy.  ,^  ^    ,    .  j 

Llation.  with  the  Italted  States  are  close  and,  in  spite  of  political  ch^ges  and 
the  unsettled  border,  life  In  Thailand  goes  on  and  volunteers  are  rarely  •f/""^  by 
poliUcal  events.    21  years  o£  Peace  Corps  activities  have  left  a  legacy  of  ««Pti^« 
fSungi.    The  Mgh  rate  of  ^.tensions  among  TCVs  attests  to  their  general  job  satis- 

'•"S^^u^Urr^eSe'lTr^J^ce  training  (PST)  at  several  rural  site,  in  Thailand. 
It  will  ult  f or  14  wedcS  «d  3lll  eaphasiz:  Thai  language  and  culture  since  learning  the 
1  njSe  "d  «der.t«2^g  culfuralTr.ctlces  are  essential  for  »»«"«£;f  ^^^.-'"^rn'a 

^e»?lof  Jo- s  rss^t-itr.;  ^p^^^^^ 

..slniment  so  you  can  begin  molding  your  skills  and  knowledge  into        ™*'-  „ 
Sp^i'^SJeting  PST.  you'wiU  be  s5om  in  as  a  volunteer  «»d  your  service  will  be  for 
approximately  2  years  froa  that  time. 


ACTION  Turm  7^)  •  Piflt  2 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Planting  Pulses 

SESSION  #14     WEEK  #1     DAY  #4  (14-1-4) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     6:00-8:00  F 

INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


Pulses  of  many  varieties  are  grown  in  the  host-country  and  are 
an  Important  part  of  the  agricultural  economy.       Their  importance 
as    an    export  crop  is  secondary  only  to  their  value  in    a  wide 
variety    of  manufactured  products,     which,     in    most    cases,  are 
consumed  locally.       Therefore,     it  is  important  that  the  trainees 
learn  and  understand: 

o        The  different  varieties  grown  in  the  host-country 
and  the  specific  use  of  each. 

o        The  time  of  year  most  suitable  for  production 
and  the  areas  of  the  host-country  where  each 
variety  is  produced. 

o        The  cultural  practices  of  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  and  ways  of  improving  production, 
including  insect  coiitrol . 

o        Proper  land  preparation,  water  requirements,  seed 
spacing,  fertilizer  use  and  proper  use  of  insec- 
ticides for  maximum  yields. 

o        How  and  when  to  harvest  and  the  residual  effects 
in  the  soil  for  the  following  crop. 

o        How  pulses  fit  well  into  intercropping  programs 
and  which  crops  are  the  most  suitable  for 
i  ntercroppi  ng . 

HAND-OUT:     #14-a    Planting  Instructions  for  Pulses 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:  Guide  for  Field  Crofis  in  Jhe  Irggics  and 

SyfeztCoeiES,  pgs  13i-144/179-ia6."' 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Hoe                       I nocul ant  Legume 

Nodule                 Manure  Water  can 

Pert  i  1  i  z  er  Insect  i  c  i  de 

Mung  bean  seed  Soybean  ^eed 
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HAND-OUT  «i4-a 


i. 

2. 


3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 


PLANTING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PULSES 
Make  bsd  5  x  5  m  Mith  7  furroMs. 

0»  Mch  ridg*  opan  up  th«  top  about  3  inch**  drntp, 
sprinkle  15-lS-lS  chmnical  fertilizer  about  3 
teaspocns/linear  neter,  with  eeall  pinch  of  Furadan 
evenly  through  the  row,  and  eix  Mith  the  eoil. 

Slightly  cover  the  row  within  2  cm  of  the  top. 

Put  in  2  seeds  every  10  cm  spacing  2  cm  deep.  Use 
rake  to  cover  the  row,  and  fire  the  soil. 

Spread  Manure  .3  cu  ft/sq  m  for  soil  conditioning 
and  Mulching  purpose. 

Water  the  plot  after  planting  unless  the  soil  has 
enough  moisture. 
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SESSION  TXTLEi    Cag*  and  P»n  Construction 

SESSION  #15    WEEK  #1     DAY  #4  (15-1-4) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEi     9i00-lli00  F 


Thim  im  th«  third  sMmion  on  Cag*  and  P»n  Conmtruction. 
(Sm  SMSion  #7-1-2  for  datailm  and  Obj»ctiv»».) 


• 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Newcastle  s  Vaccine 

SESSION  *16      WEEK  #1       DAY  #4  (i6--l-4> 

PRESENTER: 

CO--FACILITATOR: 

TIME     11:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Disease  control  is  extremely  important  in  the  production  of 
poultry;  therefore,  trainees  should  be  aware  of  the  following 
prior  to  implementing  projects  at  their"  sites.  They: 


Will  become  aware  of  the  c;eriaus  diseases  that  can 
affect  poultry  in  the  host  couhtry. 

Will  review  their  understanding  of  the  concept 
of  vaccination. 

Will  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  vaccines 
and  the  equipment  necessary  for  administering 
each  type. 


o        Will  have  hands-on  experience  in  handling  and 
treating  chicks. 

HAND-OUT:     #16-a     Chicken  Vaccination  Program. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:   Practical  Poultry  Raising  Pgs  115-119 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Head  Number 

Mouth  Practice 

Ear 

Eye 

Mix 

Drop 

Catch 

Gentl y 
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HAND-OUT  #16-a 

CHICKEN  VACCINATION  PROGRAM 

This  is  a  general  vaccination  program  that  should  be  effective 
for  all  host  countries.  However,  it  must  be  adapted  to  local 
disease  patterns,  climate  and  weather.  Vaccines  for  four  poultry 
diseases  are  manufactured  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Ministry     of     Agriculture  and  Cooperatives     in     Thailand.  These 

if^^I'^"!  x*''!'^*^^*  provinces    and    most  ampoes. 

Vaccines  manufactured  by  foreign  companies  can  sometimes  be 
fo».nJ,  but  are  not  common.  The  following  schedule  makes  use  of 
the  governmeni  vacci-jes  only. 

AGE  OF  CHICKEM  VACCINE  „etH0D  OF  VACCINATION 

3    days  Newcastle's  (Stan  F)  #1  Oculdr: 

J?  ,  U;/..g-web 

14  days  Newcastle's   (jfan  F)   #2  Ocular 

*»-  »****»»»♦♦♦♦♦  -  ,      .  *»***»**»«»»»*»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

That     shoul.e  enough  for  broilers,     because  they  go    under  the 
knife  at  40-45  days. 

IMPORTANT! J  I?  Newcastle's  is  epidemic  near  where  you  are 
vaccAnatino,  you  should  d-z  #1  when  they're  1  day  old  and  might 
follow  up  with  a  #3  at  28  days.  Also,  INFECTIOUS  BRONCHITIS  can 
be  a  problem  in  the  co'd  months,  especially  in  the  mountains. 
Therefore,  you  should  vaccinate  your  entire  ♦lock  in  November  and 
all  new  chicks  a  few  days  after  Newcastle's  #1,  if  the  weather 
IS  very  rold,  follow-up  in  January,  and  when  chicks  are  21  days 
old.  Layers  and  native  chickens  last  longer  than  broilers,  so 
keep  on  vaccinatj.ng  them,  as  follows. 

60  Newcastle's   (MP)  Wing-web 

,S  Cholera  2  cc.  injection  in  breast 

150  Newcastle's  (MP) 

180  Fowl  Pox 

270  Cholera   (depending  on  weather — see  below) 

That  should  get  your  chickens  through  the  first  year.  p--  YEAR 
2,  do  NEWCASTLE'S  (MP)  every  6-12  months  depending  on  how 
prevalent  it  is.     Don't  forget  BRONCHITIS  in  the  cool  season. 

CHOLERA— This  will  make  layers  stop  laying  for  a  week.  However, 
this  disease  can  wipe  out  a  flock  in  the  hot  season.  Depending 
on  the^ season  you  can  give  the  first  cholera  vaccination  anywhere 
from  2-5  months  of  age,  but  in  late  March  or  April  to  get  them 
through  the  hot  season.  This  va^ccine  is  good  for  6  months,  but 
you  may  not  need  to  follow-up  until  before  the  next  hot  season. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Program  Manager  I 

SESSION  #17    WEEK  #1     DAY  *4  (17-1-4) 

PRESENTERS 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     15:30-16:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

The     (Education)*  Program  Manager  talks  with  trainees    about  Peacs 
Corps  in  Thailand  and  the  views  of  the  Thai  government.  Trainees 
need  to  meet  their  -future  Program  Managers. 

Objectives  are: 

o        For  trainees  and  Program  Managers  to  meet  each 
other. 

o        To  pre<>ent  a  brsad  outline  of  successful  PCV  service 
in  Thf^iland  based  on  the  hist-  -y  of  that  Program. 

HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


»  This  General  Program  Session  ^s  adaptable  for  any  program. 
Program  Specif c  terms  are  shown  in  parentheses. 
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SESSION  TXTLEi    Cag*  and  Pmn  Construction 
SESSION  «16    MEEK  #1     OAV  »5  (IS-l-S) 
PRESENTER I 
CO-FACILITATORt 
TIMEi     61OO-81OO  F 


Thi«  is  thm  fourth  and  last  two-hour  SMsion  of  Cag*  and  Pan 
conatruction.     (Saa  Sasaion  7-1-2  for  dataila  and  objactivaa. ) 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Laying  H«ns  Arri v»/Recnrd  Keeping 

SESSION  #19      WEEK  #1       DAY  #5  (19-1-5) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME  9:00-10:30  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  session  is  designed  to  encourage  trainees  to  keep  accurate 
records  and  share  the  daily  responsibility  of  taking  care  of 
animals.  They: 

o        Will  learn  how  to  care  for  laying  chickens. 

o        Will  learn  how  to  keep  accurate  records  of 
production  and  inputs. 

o        Will  learn  how  to  handle  feed,  water  and  nutrition. 

HAND-OUTS:      #l9-a    Egg  Production  Cage  Record. 

«19-b    Egg  Production  Weekly  Record. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:  PDlctical  Pgultry  Raising,  Pgs  21-29  and 

^)5-79. 

TECHNICAL  ^/OCABULAt^Y: 

Layer  Comb 

Cage 

Water 

Feed 

Eggs 
Cull 
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HAND-OUT  «19-a 
E6G  PRODUCTION  CAGE  RECORD 


CAGE  » 


BEGINNING  WEIGHT 


EGG  PRODUCTION 


CAGE  » 


BEGINNING  WEIGHT 


EGG  PRODUCTION 


CAGE  « 


BEGINNING  WEIGHT 


EGG  PRJDUCTION 


CAGE  # 


BEGINNING  WEIGHT 


EGG  PRODUCTION 


CAGE  # 


BEGINNING  WEIGHT 


EGG  PRODUCTION 
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EGG  PROuJCTION  WEEKLY  RECORD 


Date 

Eons  A.M. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Noon 

— .  

Eggs  P.M. 

Total 

Birds 

Feed 

Meekly  Totals:  Eggs  Birds  Feed 
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SESSION  TITLE!     Qmmd  G»r«in«tion  TMting 

SESSION  #20      MEEK  #1      DAY  «5  (20-1-3) 

PRESENTEPi 

CO-FACXLXTATORt 

TIME     10t30-12t00  C 


XNTROOUCTXONl     8E8SX0N  OBJECTXVES 

IIlL.**ESli*"*'*        ^  O»r«in.tion  tMting  b«co«M  •vid.nt  wh«n 

quality  of  th*  sMd  should  bm  known  prior  to  ■••dino.  Uh«n  thi 
quality  at  th.  i.  .  known  facto?,  :  «i.t.jn^o"';vi,r!?r:nan; 

DJ;S^*'itr^;jrr  ^Si:"'"^'        und«^-planting  (which  cau.i^ 

sr^nj^r;::  "Sin^r^r-  °^ 

o        Th»  basic  componttnts  o-f  most  seeds. 

o        The  difference  between  a  monocot  and  a  dicot 
and  how  they  differ  in  emergence. 

o       What  conditions  are  required  for  germination  to 
take  place. 

o        Several  methods  of  practical  seed  germination  testing. 

o        The  importance  of  seed  germination  testing. 

HAND-OUTSi     #20-a      Seed  Germination  Test  Instructions. 

#20-b      Seed  Germination  Results  Form. 

READING  ASSXSNMENTi  yifltUbLl*,  P0«  1-8. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY! 

Seed  Count 

Germinate  Put  in 

Cotyledon  Roll  up 

Water  Store  away 

Temperature  Watch 

RiKTord 

Plastic  bag 

Stick 
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HAND-OUT  #20-a 


SEED  GERMINATION  TEST  INSTRUCTIONS 

There  are  many  ways  to  calculate  germination  rf.te,  some 
requiring  expensive  equipment.       Here's  a  simple  way. 

1.  Take  a  sampling  of  seeds  from  the  can  and  clear,  out 
strange  seeds  (weeds  and  other  vegetables),  debris 
and  incomplete  seeds. 

2.  Count  out  100  seeds. 


3. 


Take  two  sheets  of  paper  and  on  the  top  edge  of  one, 
write  the  kind  of  seed  you're  working  with  and  some 
Identification  of  the  container  it's  coming  from. 
Also,  write  today's  date. 

4.  Moisten  the  labeled  sheet  of  paper  and  lay  it  on  the 
table,  writing  down.     Sprinkle  the  100  seeds  evenly 
upon  it,  but  don't  leave  any  seeds  close  to  the  edges. 

5.  Lay  the  blank  sheet  of  paper  on  the  seeds  with  the 
writing  up.     Smooth  it  so  that  moisture  soaks  ud 
into  it,  also.  ^ 

6.  Roll  the  paper  around  the  stick  so  that  the 
writing  shows. 

7.  Put  the  roll  in  a  plastic  bag  and  put  the  bag  in  a 
dark,  moist,  warm  pl^ce. 

8.  Daily  unroll  the  paper  and  count  the  number  of 
germinated  seeds.     Record  your  results  below  for 
7  days.     Also,  note  how  the  sprouts  behave. 
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HAND-OUT  ^-O-b 


SEZT)  GERMINATION  RESULTS  FORM 


SEED  TYPE: 

VARIETY: 

DATE  TEST  BEGUN: 
#  OF  SEEDS  TESTED: 


SESSION  TITLE:     Composting  Techniques 

SESSION  #21     WEEK  #1     DAY  #6  (21-1-6) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     6:00-8:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Vlltcil''^ °'^9*"^'=  i"  soil  is  one  of  the    most  limitino 

factors    to  crop  production  in  many  host  countries        in  ri-Jil^S 

irrrga?!^'""  Th^^T"""  ^°  -ailahle^^wlt^r-fcr '"sc^:iirC2 

irrigation.       Therefore,     it  is  extremelv  ienori-Ani-  i-k**.  4-^  4 

o        An  understanding  of  the  advantages  of  compost 
and  manure  over  chemical  fertilizers. 

°       ro«ni!?^K  "^^^  materials  can  be  used  in  making 

compost  by  using  different  methods. 

o        An  understanding  of  how  compost  is  made,  the  length 

of  time  required  and  how  to  care  for  the  compost  pile 
to  ensure  quality.  *^  ^ 

o        The  knowledge  of  how  compost  can  be  used  in 

conjunction  with  commercial  fertilizer  to  cut 
costs  of  product i or.  and  increase  yields. 

HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:   Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening,  pgs  44-53. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Compost  „^„„r«  Fertilizer 

Rake  Raeke*- 

Water  can  Turnino  nf^ 

Organic  Turning  Decompose 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Using  Organic  Fertilizers 

SESSION  #22    WEEK  «i     DAY  «6  (22-1-6) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     9:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Organic  matter  ccDntent  erf  the  soil  is  the  main  factor  that 
determines  the  quality  of  any  soil  and  its  productivity.  Soils 
Sl^Jru^^^^l"^  ""^f  organic  matter.     It  is  also 

itJ-l^^l        *  •aintain  suitable  organic  matter  levels    in  them. 

1  i^  important  that  farmers  take  advantage  and  use 
ZirtL^tr^u  l^'^^  *or  improved  crop  production.  This  session 
will  teach  the  trainees  the  basics  of: 

o       The  values  format  in  organic  fertilizers, 
o        Where  to  locate  supplies. 

o        The  proper  use  of  organic  fertilizers  to  gain 
maximum  benefits. 

o        The  differences  between  organic  and  chemical 

fertilizers  and  hoM  they  can  be  used  together. 

HAND-OUT:     #22-a    Organic  Manure  Values. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     -  Intensive  Veggtabl.  Gardening. 

pgs  29-39. 


~  §QlIl&  Crg^iS  ftnd  Etrtilizer  Use, 
pgs  31-34. 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Manure 
Compost 

Comercial  fertilizer 
Green  Manure  crops 
Legumes 
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HAND-OUT  #22-a 
ORGANIC  MANURE  VALUES 


TABLE  1:     Shows  the  tremendous  difference  in  yearly  production 

cattle,  by  the  two  manure 
production  methods  (NPK  in  kg.) 

Method  Yearly  Organic        N       P  0  K~0 

Quantity         Matter  2  5  2 

^n!f°  10  cu  m  1,400        AsTo      ll'l  sZo' 

^  manure  2  cu  m  286  8.8        5.6  7.4 

Oi-f-ference  in  kg 

  8  cu  m  1,U4        36.2      31.4  48.6 

H^^**"  ^  2275      Ib's  ^87o" 

Cattle  dry  manure  1  cu  m  143  4.4        2.9  3.7 

Difference  in  kg 

P'^   1^-'  6  24.3 

The  quantity  of  NPK  produced  by  one  buffalo  psryelril 
the  same  as  in  300  kg  of  15-15-15  fertilizer  and  the 
value  IS  more  than  Baht  1,500  without  calculating  the 
benefits  of  the  organic  matter. 

The  value  of  NPK  production  in  quantitative  terms  that  is 
shown  in  table  4  does  not  consider  manure  s  qualitative 
value  for  soil  improvement,  reducing  salinity  and  acidity 
and  increasing  water  holding  capacity.     Furthermore  we  do 
not  quantify  herewith  incremental  yield  due  to  application 
Of  large  amounts  of  oraanic  manure. 


TABLE  2:  Yearly  manure  production  and  its  value  (in  terms  of  NPK) 

(in  millions) 


ERIC 


cu.m. 

Baht 

U.S.  if 

Actual  manure  production 
Additional  production 

8.0 
32.0 

1,200 
4,800 

52 
208 

Total 

40.0 

6,000 

26C 
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HAND -OUT  (CONTINUED) 

Table  3  compares  the  equivalent  amount  o^  15-15-15  actual 
a|.iplication  per  rai  versus  future  adoption  of  the  proposal. 

TABLE  3:  Equivalent  Application  of  Chemical  Fertilizer  (15-15-15) 

(Yearly  production  of   1  a.u.) 

Amount  of        Area  Rotation  15-15-15  Equivalent 

Manure  cu.m.       (Rai)         in  Year   

Total  Kg/Rai     Yearly  Kg/Rai 

2  3  3  20  6.6 

10  3  3  100  33.3 

TABLE  4:     Application  of  Organic  Matter 
(Yearly  production  of  1  a.u. ) 

Amount  of  Area  Rotation  Kg.  per        Yearly  Kg. 

Manure  (Rai)  in  Year  Rai  per  Rai 

2  3  3  95  32 

10  3  3  466  155 

Any  farmer  with  an  average  of  1  a.u.  per  10  rai  will  be  able  to 
apply  more  than  3  cu.  m  of  iranure  per  rai  to  3  rai  every  year  and 
repeat  the  application  every  three  years. 


• 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Housing  and  Watering 

SESSION  #23    WEEK  *1     DAY  #6  (23-1-6) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATORs 

TIME:     10:00-11:30  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Housing    and    watering    are  the  major    components    of  successful 
animal  management.     In  this  session  the  trainees  will  learn: 

o        About  the  five  components  of  animal  raising  and  the 

developmental  continuum  from  survival  to  high  production 
levels  under  host-country  conditions. 

o  To  compare  their  own  physical  needs  to  those  of 
livestock  in  tropical  conditions  and  appreciate 
the  extra  importance  of  housing  and  adequate  water. 

o        To  identify  and  begin  to  deal  with  any  problems 
that  have  developed  in  the  livestock  component 
of  training. 

HAND-OUTS:     #23-a      Livestock  Production  Levels 
READING  ASSIGNMENTS: 

1.   Small-scale  Pig  Raising,  pgs  63-78. 
2-  Practical  Poull^ry  Raising,  pgs  81-94. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


HAND--OUT  #23--a 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  LEVELS 

Volunteers  will  Qncounter  a  wide  range  o-f  productic  levels  for 
livestock  with  different  farmers.  These  varying  production  levels 
will  range  from  survival  to  moderate  to  high  in  regards  to 
nutri  ti  on ,  management ,  housing,  di seases  and  parasites ,  and 
genetics.  The  purpose  of  this  handout  is  to  begin  to  identify, 
for  each  of  the  4  species,  specific  examples  of  the  kind  of 
conditions  that  comprise  survival,  moderate,  or  high  level 
production  environments.  The  examples  given  are  meant  to  be 
"typical"  of  vary-ng  production  levels.  Every  farmers  livestock 
operation  will  be  different  and  these  are  meant  only  to  be  used 
as  a  general  guide  for  the  volunteer.  It  can  also  help  the 
volunteer  in  determining  when  one  of  the  five  differ  ^t 
categories  of  product i cm  is  not  on  the  same  level  with  i:he 
others. 

RABBIT  PRODUCTION 

SURVIVAL  LEVEL 

Fed  only  table  scraps  and  vegetable    wastes.  Given 
contaminated  water  on  an  erratic  basis- 
No  improved  practices  at  all.     Given  only  the 
minimal  care  needed  to  keep  the  rabbits  alive. 

Both  bucks  and  does  are  placed  o.»     a  dirt  'floor. 
There  are  no    walls  but  there  is  a  bamboc    ,r  palm 
thatch  roof  for  shade. 

Presence  of  two  or  more  of  the  following:  Coccidiosis, 
conjuncti>/itiB,  mange,  ear  mites,  colds,  or  pneumonia. 

Creole  varieties  present  -  no  improved  (exotic)  breeds. 
MODERATE  LEVEL 

Given  clean  water  daily.     Given  good  quality  grasses 
and  legumes  for  forage  dail/. 

Breeding  records  kept  and  ear  tattooing  practiced. 

Rabbits  caged  in  bamboo  or  wooden  hutches.     Bucks  and 
does  separated.     Cages  cleaned  occasionally. 
Rabbits     shielded  from  drafts  and  the  hot  sun. 

No  pneumonia,  mange,  or  ccccidiosis  present.  Ani-^ils 
appear    ,o  be  healthy  and  gaining  weight. 
Coccidiostat  used  when  needed. 
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Nutri ti  on: 
Management : 
Housing: 


Diseases/ 
Parasites: 

Genetics: 


Nutri  tion: 

Management: 
Housing: 


Di  seases/ 
Parasi  tes; 
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Genetics: 

HIGH  LEVEL 
Nutrition: 

Manag^.^er)t: 
Housing: 


Diseases/ 
Parasites: 

Genetics: 


Presence  of  exotic  or  improved  breeds  -  probably 
crossed  with  local  breeds. 


Vitamin  and  mineral  supplement  given  ad  lib.  An 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  legumes  and  grain  given 
daily.     Fresh,  clean  water  given  twice  daily. 

Meat  production  and  breeding  records  kept.  Ear 
tattooing.     Fryers  marketed  at  8  weeks/4  pounds. 
Rabbits  sexed,  palpated,  mated,  and  handled 
properly. 

The  cages  have  wire  floors  <l/2  grid),  leak  proof 
roof,  kindling  boxes,  hay  mangers,  and  automatic 
waterers.     The  cages  are  cleaned  weekly.  The 
rabbits  receive  morning  sun  and  no  drafts. 

Disease  and  parasite  free.     The  regular  use  of  a 
coccidiostat  and  dipterex  or  malathion  for  mange. 

All  exotic  breeds  adapted  to  the  local  conditions 
and  market  preference  in  meat  and  size. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 


SURVIVAL  LEVEL 
Nutrition: 


Management: 
Housing: 


Diseases/ 
Parasites: 


Scroungers,  feed  off  of  weed  seeds,  insects,  manure, 
and  table  scraps.     Probably  drink  contaminated  water. 

No  improved  management  practices  used. 

Free  range  -  no  housing  provided.     Perch  in  trees 
at  night.     Losses  to  predators. 

Problems  with  both  internal  and  external  parasites. 
High  mortality  losses.     Presence  of  both  morbidity 
and  mortality  diseases  such  as  Fowl  Pox,  Newcastle, 
Coryza,  arid  Cocci diosis. 

Genetics:         All  local  varieties  -  no  exotics. 

MODERATE  LEVEL 

Nutrition:       Fed  "scratch"  feeds  (low  quality  and  percentage 

protein  grains),  table  scraps,  and  starchy  tubers. 
Given  water  daily 

Management:     Wings  clipped,  coccidiostat  used  occasionally 

(during  outbreak),  home-made  feeders  and  waterers 
used.     Eggs  collected  daily. 
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Housing: 

Di  sea^es/ 
Parasites: 


Genetics: 

HIGH  LEVEL 
Nutrition: 


Management: 


Housing: 


Ci  seases/ 
Parasites: 


Penned  on  a  dirt  floor  with  thatch  roof  and  fenced 
walls  of  thorn,  thatch,  or  wood. 

No  current  outbreaks  of  mortality  diseases  though 
birds  may  be  carriers-     Possible  coccidiosis  or 
overall  stress  lowering  production. 

Mixture  of  local   breeds  and  exotics.  Generally, 
"dual  purpose"  birds  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 


Ad-lib    fed  a  complete,     balanced  ration  adapted  to 
the  type  of  production   <egg  laying  or  eating  birds) 
and  the  cost  of  feeds  locally.     Includes  a  source  of 
animal  protein  in  the  ration.     Good  supply  of  calcium. 
Fresh,  clean  water  given  daily. 

Light  source  used  for  layers,  brooders  used  for 
chicks.     Kept  separate  from  other  birds.  Breeding 
stock  from  good  hatchery.     Eggs  collected  daily. 
Birds  debeaked  and  production  records  kept  daily. 

Regular  chicken  coops  using  chicken  wire  and  ^ood 
roof.     Perches  and  nesting  boxes  provided.  No 
drafts,  proper  spacing  requirements  met.  Automatic 
waterers  and  feeders  used. 

Disease  vaccination  schedule  maintained  for  all 
major  poultry  diseases  in  the  area.     Birds  are 
disease  and  parasite  free.     No  known  carriers  in 
flock. 


Genetics:         All  exotic  breeds.     Probably  leghorn  used  for  egg 

production.     Heavier  meat  breeds  used  for  broilers. 


SURVIVAL  LEVEL 


SWINE  PRODUCTION 


Nutritions 


Management : 


Housing: 


Diseases/ 
Parasites: 


Genetics: 


Free  range,  scroungers.     Diet  consists  of  whatever 
is  found  in  the  streets  -  roots,  feces,  grass,  and 
weeds.     May  be  fed  table  scraps  occasionally- 
Drinking  water  is  probably  contaminated  by  parasites. 

Probably  no  improved  management  techniques  are  used. 
In  Latin  America  a  forked  yoke  is  commonly  used  to 
keep  the  pig  out  of  barbed  wire  fences. 

FrcN3  ranging  during  the  day  but  may  be  placed  in  a 
compound  at  night. 

Roundworm,  tapeworm,  fleas,  and  ticks  are  common. 
Prc^ably  are  car^^iers  of  diseases  such  as  brucellosis, 
hog  cholera,  African  swine  fever,  and  others.  High 
mortality  losses. 

No  exotic  breeds  -  all  locally  adapted  breeds. 
Street  pigs. 


MODERATE  LEVEL 


Nutritions 


Management : 


Housing: 


Di  seases/ 
Parasites: 


Genetics: 


Fed  starchy  tubers  such  as  cassava,  taro,  yams,  or 
potatoes,  table  scraps,  and  occasionally  small 
amounts  of  corn  or  other  low  protein  grains. 
Watered  daily. 

Given  dewcrming  medicine  occasionally,  boars 
castrated,  and  sows  still  unassisted  at  farrowings. 
Ear  may  be  notched  or  some  marking  present  to 
indicate  ownership. 

Hog  is  penned  and  has  a  mud  "wallow"  to  use  for 
cooling  down  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Possible 
shade  from  trees,  and  a  dirt  floor.     Both  sexes 
are  still  housed  together. 

No  current  outbreaks  of  the  major  mortality  diseases. 
Some  morbidity  diseases,  internal  and  external 
parasites  still  present,  producing  stress  on  the 
animal  and  lowering  feed  conversion  and  weight  gain. 
May  or  may  not  be  carriers  of  disease. 

Mixture  of  local  varieties  and  improved  breeding 
stock.     No  control  over  breeding. 
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HIGH  LEVEL 


Nutrition: 


Management: 


Housing: 


Di  seases/ 
Parasites: 

Genetics: 


Fed  a  high  production  feed  ration  that  meets  the 
NRC  requirements  for  ME,  CP,  Lysine,  Calcium,  and 
Phosphorus.     Clean,  fresh  water  and  feed  available 
ad-1 ib« 

Production  and  breeding  records  kept.  Farrowing 
crate  used  during  farrowing,  sow  assisted  during 
farrowing,  piglet  cords  dipped  with  iodine,  iron 
shots  given,  and  needle  teeth  clipped.     Boars  are 
castrated  and  all  pigs  dewormed  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

They  are  penned  on  a  cement  floor.     Farrowing  crates, 
dirt  runways,  and  pastures  are  used.  Automatic 
waterers  and  feeders  are  used  and  they  are  kept 
dry  by  a  good  roof* 

Disease  and  parasite  free  stock.     A  regular  vaccina- 
tion schedule  is  followed. 

All  exotic  breeding  stock  used  to  obtain  a  3  way 
cross  in  meat  hogs  for  hybrid  vigor. 


GOAT  PRODUCTION 


SURVIVAL  LEVEL 
Nutrition: 


Goats  fed  on  overgrazed,  unfertilized  grass  pasture 
of  poor  nutritional  value.     Given  no  protein,  vitamin, 
or  mineral  supplements.     Water  may  be  in  short  supply 
and  is  probably  contaminated  with  parasites. 


Management  i 
Housing: 

Diseases/ 
Parasites: 

Genetics: 


No  improved  management  practices, 
meat  only  -  not  milk. 


Goats  used  for 


Days  spent  foraging  on  pasture  -  may  or  may  not  be 
placed  in  the  compound  at  night. 

Brucellosis,  mastitis,  or  mile  fever  may  be  present. 
Probable  infestation  of  roundworms,  coccidiosis, 
lice,  and/or  mange. 

All  local  breeds  adapted  to  poor  feeds  -  non  milkers. 
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MODERATE  LEVCL 


Nutrition: 


Fed  on  pastures        improved  varieties  thc^.t  are  rotated 
regularly  and  not  overgrazed.     Occasionally  grazed  on 
legume  crops.     Adequate  water  supply  but  may 
contaminated  with  parasites. 


be 


Management: 


Goats  are  milked  daily.     Does  with  severe  mastitis 
or  brucellosis  are  treated  or  culled.     Treated  -for 
both  internal 
regularly. 


and  external  parasites  ,  but  not 


Housing: 


Di  seases/ 
Parasites: 


Genetics: 

HIGH  LEVEL 
Nutrition: 


Managements 


Housing: 


Di  seases/ 
Parasites! 


Animals  are  rotated  on  di^^erent  pastures  during  the 
day  and  kept  in  the  compound  at  night  to  prevent 
predator  losses. 

Herd  may  still  be  carriers  o^  disease     even  though 
there  are  no  current  outbreaks.     Parasites  a 
problem  still  -  but  not  severe  due  to  an  occasional 
treatment . 


Mixture  o-f  local  breeds  and  exotic  stock, 
purpose  animals  -for  both  meat  &  milk. 


Dual 


Goats  are  ^ed  high  quality  legumes  and  grazed  on 
improved  and  -fertilized  pastures.     Grains  and  a 
vitamin  and  mineral  supplement  -fed  to  the  milking 
does.     Ad-lib  -fresh  and  pure  water. 

Dehorning,  castration,  and  hoo-f  trimming  are 
practiced.     Milking  stalls  used  and  does  milked 
twice  daily.     A  regular  vaccination  schedule  is 
-followed  ^or  all  major  diseases  in  the  area. 
Production  and  breeding  records  are  kept. 

Bucks  and  kids  are  grazed  during  the  day  and  penned 
at  night.     Does  remain  penned  all  the  time  and  ^eed 
brought  to  them.     Barn  has  a  dirt  ^loor  and  a  roo^ 
for  shade.     The  barn  contains  individual  stalls  with 
bedding  and  indivitJual  stanchions  -for  milking. 

Disease    and    parasite    free    herd.       Treated  when 
necessary  -for  mastitis  and  roundworms-     All  new 
stock  is  kept  separ cited  -from  herd  until   it  is 
sure  that  they  are  cUsease  -free. 


Genetics:         Improved,  exotic  stock  such  as  Nubians  or  Toggenburgs. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Record  Keeping  (Crops) 

SESSION  #24     WEEK  #1     DAY  #6  (24-1-6) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     11:30-12:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Record-keeping    is  as  important  as  any  -function    related  to  crop 
production.      This  exercise  will  not  only  show  what  one  spends  to 
produce  a  crop /crops  but  will  in  turn  show  the  returns.  These, 
when    used  together  will  show  profit  or  loss.       This  session  will 
show  the  trainees. 

o        The  techniques  of  accurate  record  keeping. 

o        The  importance  of  keeping  records. 

o        Which  items  or  functions  are  the  most  important. 

HAND-OUT:     «24-a      Sample  Record  Form. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:   Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening,  pgs  60-67. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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HAND-OUT  #24-a 


NOTE  THE  FOLLOWING: 


SAMPLE  RECORD  FORM 


Seed  cost 
Fertilizer  cost 
Planting  dates. 
Rainfall. 
Irrigations. 
Fertilizer  inputs. 
Fertilizer  application  dates. 
Insect  ccjntrol  dates. 
Insecticide  use  record. 
Harvest  amounts  and  dates. 
Sales,  amount  and  type. 
Profit  and /or  loss. 


Plot  Record: 


Owner: 


Date 


Work 


Observations 
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WMk  «2 


2S 

2 

7 

Swt  PotatOM 

06i 00-081 00 

F 

26 

2 

7 

Nursery  and  Transplants 

09i00-lli00 

F/C 

Dmv 

Ili00-12i00 

L/CC 

13i30-15i00 

27 

2 

7 

Agricultural  EnvironiMnt 

15t00-16t30 

C 

28 

2 

8 

Planting  Transplant  Plots 

06t00-OBt0O 

F 

29 

2'- 

8 

Fmtd  and  Nutrition 

09t00-llt00 

F/C 

30 

2 

8 

Units  of  Msasurs/ 
Introduction  to  Nstric  XI 

Ilt00-12t00 

F/C 

L/CC/Dsv 

13t30-16t30 

31 

2 

9 

Poultry  Fssds  and  Nutrition 

06t00-06t00 

c 

32 

2 

9 

Plant  Watsr  Rsguirsssnts 

09i00-10i00 

p 

33 

2 

9 

Naintsnancs  and  Wssding 

10t00-12t00 

F/C 

34 

2 

9 

L88  Projsct  and  XOVER  Rolss 

13t30-lSt00 

C 

L/CC/Dsv 

lSt00-16t30 

35 

2 

10 

Traditional  Rics  Production 
Tschniquss 

08t00-10t00 

F/C 

36 

10 

Introduction  to  Tropical 
Crop  Hanagsflisnt 

10t00-lli30 

c 

L/CC 

13t30-15t30 

37 

2 

10 

Quiz  I 

15t30-16t30 

c 

38 

2 

11 

Fisld  Tripi  Fish 

08t00-12t00 

F 

3v 

2 

1 1 

Training  Evaluation  I 

15t00-16t30 

C 

40 

2 

12 

Fowl  Pom  Vaccins 

08t00-09t30 

F 

41 

2 

12 

Vsgstable  Characteristics 

098  30-11100 

C 

42 

2 

12 

Smmd  Bsrmi nation  Rssults 

Ili00-12i00 

C 

9$ 
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SESSION  TITLES     Planting  Cassava  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

SESSION  #25    WEEK  #2    DAY  #7  (25-2-7) 

PRESENTER: 

CO^ACILITATOR? 

TIME:     6s00-8:00  F 

INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Due  to  cassava's  being  an  important  crop  to  the  host-country 
economy  and  the  value  of  sneet  potatoes  for  home  consumption,  it 
is  important  that  the  trainees  learn  the  production  basics  for 
these  crops.  Therefore,  during  this  session  the  trainees  will 
develop  the  skills  necessary: 

o        To  prepare  proper  beds  and  ridgf^s  for  planting. 

o        To  be  able  to  select  and  prepare  cassava  stem 
cuttings,  sweet  potato  vine  cuttings  and  sweet 
potato  transplants. 

o        To  understand  the  basic  fertilizer  and  water 

requirements  for  normiAl  production  in  the  areas 
where  these  crops  are  produced. 

o        To  determine  the  most  suitable  time  for  harv€=»st 
and  the  most  appropriate  harvesting  techniques 
of  the  host -country. 

HAND-OUTS:     #25-a        Planting  Instructions  for  Cassava. 

#25-b        Planting  Instructions  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     gyi^e  for  Fiel^  CCSJBS  ID  Itje  Irgeics 

*Dd  sykricoQicfi^  Pgs  231-235/241-246. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

^®  Compost 

RAke  Water  can 

Knife  Manure 

Cassava  stem  cuttings  Peanut  seed 
Sweet  potato  vine  cuttings/plants 
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HAND-OUT  #25-a 


LAND  PREPARATION  AND  PLANTING  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CASSAVA 


Clear  the  5  m  x  5  m  plot  o-f  all  weeds  and  grass. 

Using  the  hoe^  till  the  soil  to  a  depth  o-f  6  to  B' 
(15-20  cm),  at  the  same  time  -filling  in  low  areas  and 
leveling  the  entire  plot. 

Build  ridges  with  deep  -furrows  about   12-18"    <30-45  cm)  high 
Place  ridges  1  m  apart,  evenly  spaced  within  the  5  x  5  m 
plot. 

Manure  may  be  applied  by  broadcasting  during  tillage  or  as 
a  mulch  -for  moisture  retention.     The  amount  recommended 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  available  supply  with  recommen 
dations  o-f  not  less  than  1  cu  -ft  per  sq  m. 

The  application  o-f  commercial  -fertilizers  is  not 
recommended,  as  under  normal  conditions  it  is  not 
economical  to  apply  due  to  the  weak  market  -for  cassava. 

Cuttings  -for  planting  cassava  should  be  8"   (20  cm)  long 
and  taken  -from  the  center  sections  o-f  the  previous  crop's 
stalks.     Care  sh  ould  be  taken  that  no  diseased  portions 
o-f  the  stalks  are  used. 

Place  the  cuttings  on  the  ridges  at  50  cm  intervals  with 
507-  or  4**    (10  cm)  o-f  the  cutting  covered  with  -firm  soil. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bottom  node  is  well  covered 
wi  th  soi 1 . 

Inter-cropping  with  legumes  is  a  common  practice,  with 
peanuts  and  mung  beans  the  most  widely  used.  Inter- 
cropping is  only  practical  when  su-f-ficient  moisture  is 
available,  and  will   assist  in  controlling  grass  and  weeds. 

Water  by  -furrow  until   the  area  is  thoroughly  moist  and 
maintain  this  moisture  until   the  cuttings  have  rooted 
and  top  growth  appears.     Adequate  moisture  during  the 
growing  period  o-f  about  12  months  will   improve  yield 
and  qual i  ty. 
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•.•<^ND-OUT  «25-b 


LAND  PREPARATION  AND  PLANTING 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SWEET  POTATOES 


Clear  the  5  m  x  5  <n  plot  o-f  all  weeds,  grass  and 
other  debris. 

Using  the  hoe,  till  the  soil  to  a  depth  o-f  6"  to  B" 
< 15-20  cm).     At  the  same  time  fill  in  low  areas 
and  level  the  entire  plot. 

Build  ridges  and  furrows  12"  to  18"   (30  to  45  cir)  high, 
with  1  m  between  rows.     This  will  give  you  5  ridges 
evenly  distributed  in  your  5  m  plot. 

Manure  may  be  applied  by  broadcasting  prior  to  tilling 
and/or  as  a  mulch  for  moisture  retention  after  the 
cuttings  have  been  planted.     The  quantity  used  would 
depend  on  the  supply,  with  1  cu  ft  per  sq  m  recommended 
as  the  minimum  in  order  to  receive  noticeable  results. 

Fertilizer  15-15-15  at  the  rate  of  50  kg/rai    (32  gms/sq  m) 
broadcast  prior  to  tilling,  or  as  a  side  dressing  in  the 
beds,  with  the  latter  being  recommended. 

Place  the  cuttings  on  the  ridges  at  50  cm  intervals. 
Remove  the  leaves  from  the  bottom  half  of  the  plant 
and  in<>ert  into  the  soil  at  about  a  45  degree  angle. 

Water  by  furrow  until  the  area  is  thoroughly  moist  and 
maintain  this  moisture  until  the  cuttings  have  recovered 
and  rooted  well.     Adequate  moisture  throughout  the  growing 
period  w.-lll  greatly  improve  yield  and  quality. 
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SEFIION  TITLE:     Nursery  .nd  Transplant. 


SESSIONS     #26    WEEK  «2    DAY  #7  (26-2- 

PRESENTERj 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     9:00-11:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

transplanting.  Thi«  mmian  will  oiv,  th.  train...  hI^^L-IT 
experienc.  concrning:  trains  hand»-on 

°        do'h'..^!^*''!;'''*!  """^        transplanted  and  which  an.s 
do  better  when  transplanted. 

o        How  to  prepare  the  nursery  .eed  bed. 

o        How  to  seed  for  growing  successful  transplants- -i .« 
broadcast-  or  row-seeding. 

o        How  to  take  care  of  seedlings  after  they  emer  g*~ 
watering    and  shading.  g* 

°        ilUr  ^°  *:*"*Pl*"t  se«Jlings  to  individual  pLmtic  bags 
and  when  to  move  them  to  plots. 

o        How  to  plant  without  severe  set-backs  to  plants. 
HAND-OUT:     #26-a        How  to  grow  super  transplants. 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS,     iQtlQtiys  VM.Ubl.  6iCtf.QiQa.  Pg.  108-112. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

I^'"**^^  Broadcast 
Seeding 

Basket 

Seedling  transplant 
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HAND-OUT  #26-a 
HOW  TO  GROW  SUPER  TRANSPLANTS 

Growing  healthy,  vigorous  transplants  is  the  old  science-and-an- 
art  trip.  Without  good  m  nagement,  you'll  end  up  with  entrees 
■for  an  ag  gong  show. 


THREE  WAYS  TO  START  THEM: 


Nursery  Seedbed,  Seed b ox ,  Individual 
Containers. 


In-thB-6round  Nursery  Seedbed  Method:     The  plants  are  grown 
out-doors  on  raised  seedbeds  made  from  ordinary  soil  or 
preferably  a  specially  prepared  soil  mix    <see  r,    t  page).  Seeds 
are  planted  in  rows  2-3"  apart  and  t'  -  -  tr     ^planted  to  the 
field  3-6  weeks  later.     Ip  the  rainy  season,  a  removable 
thatch  r     ^  or  permanent  clear  plastic  roof  should  be  built 
over  1   •?  seedbed  to  prevent  damage  from  heavy  rain.  Partial 
shade  may  be  necessary  if  heat  and  sunlight  are  intense. 

Seedbox  Method:     A  good  seedbox  can  be  made  from  1/2"  wood 
and  should  be  3-4"  deep  and  an  easy  to  handle  size  (no 
bigger  than  16  x  24"  or  so)  with  drainage  holes  in  the 
bottom.       A  soil-compost,  rice  hull-soil,  or  other  loose 
and  well-drained  mix  is  used.     The  seedbox  is  kept  in  full 
or  partial  sunlight  either  outdoors  with  a  removable  or 
clear  plastic  roof  or  else  ir>  a  greenhouse;  it  should  be 
raised  up  on  blocks  or  stilts  to  cut  animal  and  ant  damage. 
Seedboxes  offer  more  controlled,  protected  conditions  than 
nursery  seedbeds  and  are  recommended  when  only  a  few 
hundred  transplants  are  needed.     About  400  transplants 
can  be  grown  per  sq  meter  at  seedbox  space. 

The  plants  can  remain  in  the  seedbox  until  full  transplant 
size  If  properly  spaced  and  progressively  thinned  to  give 
at  least  a  2"  x  2"  final  spacing.     Some  growers  prefer 
starting  out  seeds  in  shallow  flats  a  couple  of  inches 
deep  and  then  transplanting  to  a  deeper  seedbox  or  nursery 
seedbed  when  the  seedlings  have  formed  their  first  pair 
of  "seed"  leaves.     The  only  real  advantage  of  this  double 
transplant  method  is  that  most  of  the  seedlings  can  be 
used  instead  of  throwing  the  thinnings  away.     There's  no 
evidence  that  transplanting  stimulates  a  better  root 
system. 


3.       Individual  Container  Methi  d:     Seedlings  are  raised  in 
individual  peat,  plastic,  or  paper   (homemade)  pots.  A 
special  potting  mix  like  vermiculite  or  peatlite  can  be 
used  or  you  can  easily  make  your  own   (see  next  page).  Two 
°Z  ^II'"^?-^^^'*^  planted  per  pot  and  thinned  to  one  plant 

at  the  first  true  leaf  stage.     Big  advantage  of  containers 
IS  that  root  injury  is  minimized  during  transplanting. 

Whatever  method  you  choose,  remember  that  care  and  management  art 
more  important  than  the  actual  method. 
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HAND-OUT  #26-a  (CONTINUED) 


SOIL  MIXES  FOR  TRANSPLANTING! 

Straight  soil  seldom  makes  a  good  planting  medium  compared  to  a 
mix.  It's  either  to  clayey  (makes  it  tight  and  poorly  drained) 
or  too  sandy  (low  water  holding  ability).  When  confined  in  a 
shallow  pot  or  seedbox,  most  nav^.ural  soil  tends  to  become  very 
poorly  drained  near  the  bottom  no  matter  how  many  drainage  holes 
you  make— there's  no  soil  below  to  provide  a  suction  force  to 
draw  the  water  away,  and  gravity  by  itself  isn't  strong  enough. 
That's  the  main  reason  you  should  use  an  extra  coarse  soil  mix 
which  will  facilitate  drainage  yet  still  hold  an  adequate  amount 
of  moisture.  Soil  mixes  also  are  usually  lighter  than  regular 
soil,  making  it  easier  to  move  seedboxes  around. 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  for  soil  mixes   (variations  are  endless)?. 

1.  1:1:1  sand-soil -compost.     Modify  the  ratio  to  suit 

the  soil  you're  using.     Well  rotted  manure  can  be  used. 

2.  A  2: 1  or   Is  1  rice  hulls-soil  mix. 


A  1:3  sand-compost  mix.  Rotted  coconut  husk  fibers 
run  through  a  1/4"  mesh  screen  make  great  compost. 


FERTILIZINGS 

Don't  rely  on  compost  alone  to  supply  the  needed  nutrients;  it's 
a  low  analysis,  slow  release  source.  Compost  that's  only  partly 
rotted  is  not  adequate. 

Too  much  or  unbalanced  fertilizing  produces  overly  succulent  and 
leggy  plants  (makes  them  especially  prone  to  damping-off 
disease.)  Use  an  NKP  fertilizer  with  a  high  P  ratio  (like  12-24- 
12  or  10-30-10).  Aim  for  an  application  equal  to  80-100  lbs 
<kgs)  N,     150-250  lbs   (kgs)  F  0  ,     and  100-200  lbs   (kgs)   K  0  per 

2  5  2 
acre  (hectare).       That's  equal  to  80  grams  per  sq  fneter  of  12-24- 
12     or     10-30-10     or  about  5  level  tablespoons   (about     1/2  table 
spoon  per  sq  foot) . 

How  to  Apply  Fertilizer:  Mix  it  in  thoroughly  with  the  seedbox 
soil  mix  or  broadcast  and  work  it  into  the  top  4"  of  the  nurstry 
seedbed . 

Nitrogen  Deficiency:  May  show  up  after  a  few  weeks  due  to  the 
extra  high  leaching  losses  occurring  in  shallow  containers. 
Leaves  start  turning  a  pale  yellow.  Water  the  seedlings  with  1 
tablespoon  ammonium  sulfate  (or  1-1/2  teaspoons  urea)  dissolved 
in  1  gal.  of  water.  Once  should  do  it.  Wash  off  leaves  with 
plain  water  afterwards. 
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HAND-OUT  #26-a  (CONTINUED) 
Timing  Transplant  Production 

I*  tomatoes  are  to  follow  a  crop  of  beets,  the  preparation 
and  planting  o-f  the  tomato  nursery  seedbed  should  be  timed 
so  that  the  transplant  will  be  ready  for  field  setting  as 
soon  as  the  beets  are  harvested. 

Staggering  Plantings  o-f  a  Crop 

A  common  problem  -for  most  garden  projects  is  that  each 
crops  production  flow  tends  to  be  very  uneven.  This 
"feast  or  famine"  syndrome  can  be  largely  overcome  by 
making  a  series  of  staggered  plantings  of  the  crop  at 
weekly  to  monthly  Intervals  rather  than  one  planting 
alone.     Another  means  is  to  plant  early,  medium,  and  late 
maturing  variet:ies  of  a  crop  simultaneously  to  extend 
the  harvest  period. 

Aside  from  evening  out  the  flow  of  produce  of  home 
consumption,  staggered  plantings  have  several  important 
advantages  for  market  gardens: 

a.  Buyers  are  usually  partial  to  producers  who  can 
provide  a  reliable  supply  of  produce  over  a 
long  period. 

b.  By  spreading  out  the  marketing  period  for  a  vegetable 
growers  can  usually  take  advantage  of  favorable  ' 
market  price  fluctuations,  rather  than  gambling 

on  a  good  price  for  a  single  marketing.  Also, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  glutting  the  market 
and  causing  drastic  price  declines. 

In  selecting  an  appropriate  time  interval  between  staggered 
plantings,  its  important  to  consider  the  harvest  duration 
of  each  planting.     Some  suggestions: 

a.       A  planting  of  sweet  corn  wiJl  remain  at  a  harves- 
table  stage  for  only  7-10  days;  thus,  succession 
plantings  would  be  needed  at  7-10  day  intervals 
for  an  even  flow  of  produce.     Another  approach 
would  be  to  plant  an  early  (about  65  days  to 
maturity),  medium  (80  days),  and  late  (90  days) 
variety  at  the  same  time  which  would  provide  a 
harvesting  period  of  about  a  month. 
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HAND-OUT  #26-a  (CONTINUED) 

The  harvest  duration  o-f  tomatoes  varies  greatly 
with  the  type.       The  short,  bushy,  determinate 
varieties  have  a  harvest  duration  of  only 
2-3  weeks,  while  the  tall  growing,  indeterminate 
varieties  can  continue  producing  -for  several 
months  if  the  plants  aren't  killed  off  by  fungal 
leaf  spot  diseases- 

Some  vegetables  such  as  Swiss  chard,  spinach,  leaf 
lettuce,  mustard,  and  col lards  can  be  harvested 
either  all  at  once  (i.e.  pulling  out  or  cutting 
off  the  entire  plant)  or  they  can  be  picked  a 
few  leaves  at  a  time  over  a  number  of  weeks  (new 
leaves  continue  to  be  produced  from  the  base). 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Agricultural  Environment 

SESSION  #27    WEEK  #2      DAY  #7  (27-2-7) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     15:00-16:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


The  relationship  between  agriculture  and  its  environment  is 
complex.  The  human  activity  af  agriculture  cannot  help  but 
a-ffect  its  environment,  nor  can  agriculturists  ignore  the  e-f-fects 
environmental  factors  have  on  agriculture.  Only  by  understanding 
these  effects,  can  farmers  and  PCVs  maximize  the  benefits  and 
minimize  the  side-effects  of  their  work.  (Here,  environment  is 
broadly  taken  to  include  social,  economic  and  political  factors, 
in  addition  to  natural  factors.)  Trainees  will  learn  in  this 
session  how: 


o        Agriculture  affects  the  environment. 

o        They  can  control  or  reverse  these  effects. 

o        To  understand  the  major  influences  on  work  and  lifestyles 
of  farmers  and  their  families. 

o        It  is  possible  to  gather  information  on  these  influences. 
HAND-OUT:     #27-a      The  Agricultural  Environment. 
READING  ASSIGNMENT: 


o        iyLdelines  for  Field  Crg&s  in  the  Trogics  and 
iubzIroBicSa.  Pgs  1-28. 

o        Traditional  Field  Crops,  pgs  1-33. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Season 

Rainy  season 

Sunlight 

Marketing 


Hot  season 
Cold  season 
environment 
Credit 
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HAND-OUT  #27-a 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT 

!Ilf.-h^?*'?J  ^^ricultural  environment  is  made  up  of  those  factors 
which  influence  an  areas  agriculture.  Some  of  the  factors  that 
dr:cuir°:ir'     ^"  J°«t-o""try    are    listed    beiow!  We'?? 

JlctoH  Jo%i  ^  ^"'P°'^tant.  Always  keep  in  mind  that  these 
factors  are  closely  interrelated. 


NATURAL  (PHYSICAL)  ENVIRONMENT 

Climate 

Weather 

Ecology  <the  interaction  among 
crops,  weeds,  diseases, 
insects,  animals  and  people) 

Water  Resources  (natural ) 

Land 

Soils 


INFRASTRUCTURE  &  SOCIAL  ENVIRON. 

Transportation 

Commun  x  c  at  i  ons 

Marketing 

Storage  and  Drying 

Land  Improvements 

Water  Resources  <man  made) 

Local  Farming  Practices 

Available  New  Technology 
and  Systems 

Ag.  Supplies,  Equipment 
Credit 

Advisory  Services 

Ag.  Labor  Force 

Land  Distribution  &  Tenter e 


CLIMATE: 


Some  crops  only  do  well  in  the  cool  uplands  of  the    north,  while 

?ie    :on"st::S^":r  ^--y  ^^^-^^  -  the  no^theaii 

Irons  ?^  th^  *=l^"»*te    of  some  parts  of  the  south    allow  some 

llro^  DarrrrLrr*^  grown  have  a 

large  part  in  determining  rural  life  styles. 

SEASONS: 

For  most  of  the    host -country,     the  distinct  seasons  dictate  what 
crop*    can    be  planted  and  when.       The  major    faJ?ors    are  rain 
temperature  and  photo  p«r iod.  T»ttars    are  rain, 
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RAINFALL 


In  dryland  (non-irrigated)  areas,  rainfall  is  the  major 
i^vir^JiStal     factor  determining  which  crops  ^rown  when 

th«v're  planted  and  harvested,  and  what  they  yield.  R^*"**" 
TJ\b7  grUtly  from  place  to  place,  often  within  surprisingly 
short  distances,  especially  under  mountains  or  hilly  terrain. 

Keep  in  mind  that: 

1.  Annual  rainfall  averages  have  little  meaning:  ^^^^^^^ 
distribution  and  reliability  are  far  more  important  in 
terms  of  crop  production. 

2.  Seasonal  rainfall  distribution  gives  a  good  indication 
of  the  amount  of  moisture  available  for  crop  produc- 
tion, but  it  doesn't  give  the  full  story.     The  amount 
of  rainfall  that  is  actually  stored  in  the  soil  for 
crop  use  depends  on  o^her  factors,  too,  such  as  water 
run-off  and  evaporation,  and  the  soil  s  texture  and 
depth. 

3        Don  t  be  too  concerned  by  what  is  "normal".     You  must 
be  able  to  deal  with  what  might  happen,  to  be  success- 
ful.    Expect  deviations  and  know  how  you'll  respond. 

4.  Cropping  cycles  are  closely  related  to  rainfall 
patterns:     After  the  soil  is  baked  in  the  hot  season, 
a  certain  amount  of  rain  must  soften  it  up  for  plow- 
ing.    Rice  likes  a  lot  of  rain.     Corn  a  lot,  but  not 
too  much.     Legumes  do  poorly  if  it  rains  much  after 
they  flower. 

5.  The  farmer  is  a  weather  "expert":  She/he  knows  the 
local  conditions  because  his/her  livelihood  depends 
on  it. 

6.  You  must  work  the  above  cycles  &  rainfall  data  around 
your  school  s  calendar.     When  school  «=  loses,  there 


your  school  s  caienaar.     vwien   »  

won't  be  anyone  to  watch  crops.  This  may  force  you 
to  plant  at  less  than  perfect  times. 


SlMLIGHTt 


Smnmrally  the  inverse  of  rainfall.  Rain  and  the  «=l°;;f  ^j^^^^^^^^ 
4ram  ormvent  sunlight  from  reaching  crops.  Also,  the  short  aay 
t^th^SJ  winter  lessen  the  sunlight  available  chlorophyll^ 
vZt  some  crops  (cabbage  family)  prefer  less  sunlight.  In  the 
nS^th  ^  n^theast,  day  lengths  are  about  12  hours  in 
Dmcmmber  and  14  hours  in  June. 
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LAND: 

Although  you'll  see  it  here,  field  crops  should  not  be  planted  on 
slopes    greater  than  67.  unless  terracing  is  used.       Hilly  land  Ts 

Also,  lowland  that  floods  in  the  rainy  season  is  qenerallv 
unusable  at  that  time  of  year.  generally 

SOILS: 

adlorto''  ^^^p^-      work  with    nature  and 

adapt  to  each  situation. 

WATER  RESOURCES: 

fZ"  w^f2/T  ^^"'^  borders  a  river,  you  must  do  something  to  get 
the    water     to  your  plant  roots.       A  hand  dug  well     is  fin^ 
vegetables,but  useless  for  flooding  rice.  The  ^^^^nt  ^f  V^tlr  that 

in    th^'drf        r"'"'"  '""'"'^  «='-°P=  y°"  q'ow 

in    the    dry  8c  hot  seasons.       It  takes  more  water    for    rice  and 

vegetables,  than  for  peanuts  and  mangoes. 
MARKETING: 

This  isn't  important  for  subsistence  crops,  but  means  everythina 
^roos^  J":^"  '"'^i'^''  includes  the  surplus  from  subJis^e'.ce 
crops).  Setting  production  records  won't  pay  taxes  if  vou  can't 
get  a  decent  price  for  your  crop.  Markets  also  affect  how"Cc^ 
you  should  invest  in  fertilizers  and  other  inputs.  Don't  pJanJ 
until  you've  found  a  market.  plant 

In    the    host-country,     most  things  are  sold    through  middlemen 
Unless    you're  working  on  a  small  enough  scale  to  sell  Jo  f rtenS; 
prter^ani"^""":^  '°  -ddlemen.       Know  the  g^ing 

n^i^t      x        ?  ''^'^^  according  to  season    and    supply.  The 

iO-ll  h^i^r        r  ^^"^^  ^^^^^'^9  in  Sept  ember,     bit  only 

10-15  baht/kg  in  April.  Obviously,  if  you  can  grow  garlic  when 
the  price  is  good  you  can  make  a  good  profit.       I?  you^groi  w^en 

iiU  brrow.'°  "  °^  """P-^y  P"i" 

HABIT  AND  CUSTOM: 

Much      sophisticated      agricultural  knowledge    resides      in  the 
universities    and    other     government     agencies.  However 


a  proven  „»thod  -  they  ca„°dep%„"iiXr;  cult^'ir  prlctic^r  "J^ 
put  food  on  the  table.     Thie  isn  t  true  of  the  ^ew"  ideai  cLino 

^r^ti?"^hira^ot^e^"r'°"  *ar::re"'rn  cop"^' 

practice  that  another  farmer  uses  successfully. 


Ill 
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CREDIT: 

Credit    is    increasingly  important  as  more  costly    ^echnology  is 
mprJid  throughout  the  host-country.     Honever,  "-"V  ♦^•^"^^^^^f"^ 
to  raving  money  and  most  borroH  to  buy  ^^^Lii^  ^rom 

^oH  Chemicals.  Hany  are  poor  risks  and  cant  get  credit  from 
SSnksf^i^i  ^orces^  th«.  to  borrow  from  l-^-^-^.-^^-^^^^Jti 
lenders  at  high  to  serious  interest  rates.     The  problem  snowballs 

•from  there. 

LAND  DISTRIBUTION  AND  TENURE* 

There  used  to  be  enough  land  for  everyone,  but  now  ^he  host- 
c^try  is  getting  crowd^J.     N-ny  ^-mers  have  thexr  land  to 

merchants    and  must  rent  or  work  in  the  ^^^f  ^J^^i^^J^fite 

rented  for  a  crop  cycle,  not  long  term,  and  there  is  no  incentive 
for  a  farmer  to  improve  land  he  doesn  t  own. 
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jESSION  TITLEj     Planting  Transplant  Plots 

SESSION  #28     WEEK  #2     DAY  #9  (28-2-8) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     6:00-8:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Transplanting     of  many  varieties  of  vegetables  is    very  important 
for    several     reasons;,  therefore,     this  session    should    be  well 
prepared  in  advance  with  several  types  of  transplants  started  2-3 
weeks  prior  to  session  presentation.       This  session  will  give  the 
trainees  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to: 

o        Assist  them  in  preparing  a  p.  oper  seed  bed 
suitable  for  transplanting. 

o        Know  which  plants  are  most  suitable  for 
transplanting  in  the  host  country. 

o        Understand  when  transplants  of  all  kinds  are 
ready  for  transplanting,  and  how  to  prepare 
them  for  transplanting. 

o        Know  bow  to  care  for  the  transplants  to  speed 
recovery  and  prevent  losses. 

HAND-OUT:     #28-a        Transplanting  Bed 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Intensive  Vegetahle  Gardening,  Pgs  108-112. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Transplants 

Digging  fork 

Shovel 

Hoe 

Rake 

Basket 


Fertilizer 
Manure 
Water  cans 
Vegetable  names 
Flower  names 
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Is  3 


HAND-OUT  •2S-a 


TRANSPLANT  BED  1  x  5  M 
1  m 


Plant  Spacing 
30  X  50  CM 


Plant  Spacing 
30  X  50  CM 


Plant  Spacing 
25  X  50  CM 


Plant  Spacing 
20  X  20  CM 


Plant  Spacing 
15  X  25  CM 


ToMatoes 


Eggpl ant 


Chili  Pmppmts 


Flow«r« 


KalM 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Feeds  and  Nutrition 

SESSION  #29     WEEK  #2    DAY  «8  (29-2-8) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     9:00-11:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


Proper  animal  nutrition  is  one  of  the  main  components  in  animal 
health  and  profitable  livestock  production.  In  this  session 
trainees  will  use  their  understanding  of  human  nutrition  and  the 
discussion  of  their  reading  assignment  to: 

o        Develop  an  understanding  of  animal  nutritional  needs, 
o        Identify  the  different  types  of  feedstuffs. 
o        Understand  the  concept  of  balancing  a  ration. 


HAND-OUT:     #29-a       Introduction  to  Animal  Nutrition. 
READING  ASSIGNMENTS     Introduction  to  Animal  Nutrition  (Hand-i 
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HAND-OUT  «29~a 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 

The  basic  concepts  defined  and  discussed  in  this  secticin  of  the 
livestock  guidelines  are  also  applicable  to  human  nutrition.  In 
the  spirit  of  training  integration  it  is  a  hope  that  these 
guidelines  help  the  trainees  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of 
their  owr.  nutritional  needs  by  learning  about  those  of  animals. 
Furtherrwre,  many  of  these  concepts  can  be  applied  to  those 
people  they  Mill  be  working  with  in-country.  Many  of  the  ideas 
and  concepts  covered  in  this  sent ion  relate  to  the  topics  of 
health  and  nutrition  in  core  classes  and  nutrition  in  the 
crops/ vtvget able  training. 

Nutrition  is  the  process  of  changing  food  to  living  tissues  and 
maintaining  it.     Nutrients  are  substances  that: 

1.  Build  and  repair  body  tissue. 

2.  Provide  energy. 

3.  Regulate  body  processes. 

The  amount  of  thc»se  needed  in  the  body  depends  on: 

1.  The  species  of  the  animal  i.e.  simple  stomach  vs 
ruminants. 

2.  Purpose  of  the  animal: 

a.  Egg,  meat,  milk,  or  wool  production 

*>.  Lac  tat  ion /reproduction 

c.  Growth 

d.  Maintenance 


Many  microorganisms  have  simple  nutrient  requirements.  They 


are: 


a«  Inorganic  elements 

b.  Mater 

c.  Source  of  nitrogen 

d.  Source  of  energy 


All  these  can  provide  growth  and  production.  Higher  animals 
including  man,  require  more  complex  nutrient  needs.  Simple 
stomach  or  monogastric  animals  <man,  chickens,  and  pigs)  unlike 
ruminant  animals  (cows,  sheep,  and  goats)  require  more  complete 
proteins  and  vitamins  in  their  diet  because  they  cannot  produce 
protein  that  includes  all  of  the  essential  amino  acids  with  just 
a  supply  of  nitrogen. 
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Nutrients  can  be  divided  into  six  categories.  These  are  water, 
carbohydrates,  *ats,  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals. 

I.  MATER 

Water  is  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  nutrient.  Consider 
the  -following: 

1.  65  to  707.  o*  the  body  weight  at  birth  is  water. 

2.  40  to  50X  of  body  weight  ai  an  animal  at  marketing 

is  water. 

3.  90  to  95%  of  the  blood  is  water. 

Sources  o-f  water  to  the  animal  include: 

1.  Drinking; 
2-  Food; 

3.       Hetabolism  (break  down  of  nutrients). 

If  water  i%  not  available  or  withheld  from  an  animal,  the  animal 
compensates  in  order  to  produce  enough  wtter  to  maintain  its 
body's  normal  functioning.  First,  urine  excretion  and  water  in 
the  feces  are  reduced.  Second,  the  aniihCil  metabolizes  the 
tissues  present  to  provide  metabolic  water,  causing  weight  los*:*. 
Third,  the  animal  attempts  to  keep  cool,  seeking  shade  so  as  to 
reduce  water  loss  from  evaporation  and  sweating.  Fourth,  there 
is  a  reduction  in  feed  consumption  unless  the  feed  is  high  in 
moisture.  In  low  production  or  survival  environments,  the 
animals  have  probably  developed  these  compensatory  mechanisms  as 
a  means  of  survival.  Since  their  owners  do  not  usually  provide 
water,  the  animals  probably  have  developed  a  resistance  to 
drought  stresses  and  through  time  have  become  hardier  animals. 

Factors  which  affect  the  waLer  requirement: 

1.  The  type  of  diet,  i.e.,  green  forage  vs  dry  forage. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  ani nal ,  i.e.,  lactation  vs  meat. 

3.  The  type  of  digestive  tract,  i.e.,  ruminant  vs 

nonruminant . 

4.  The  type  of  urinary  system,  i.e.,  mammals  vs  birds. 
Function  of  water  in  the  animal: 

1.  Transport  of  nutrients. 

2.  Chemi  cal  react i  ons. 

3.  Temperature  regulation. 

4.  Maintains  shape  of  the  body  cells. 

5.  Lubricates  and  cushions  the  body. 

Approximate  water  consumption   (mature  animal): 

1.  Swine  1   1/2  to  3  gallons/head/day. 

2.  Sheep  1  to  3  gallons/head/day. 

3.  Poultry  2  parts  water  for  each  part  of  dry  feed. 
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CARBOHYDRATES  <CHQ)  ENERGY  NUTRIENT 

1.       These  are  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
with  chemical  similarity  of  H  0. 


These  include  sugars,  starches,  and  cellulose. 

3.  Very  little  occurs  as  such  in  the  animal's  body. 

4.  CHO  makes  up  3/4  of  plant  dry  weight. 

5.  It  forms  the  largest  part  of  an  animal 's  food  supply. 

6.  These  are  formed  by  photosynthesis  in  plants. 

Classification  (by  number  of  sugar  molecules) 

1.  Monosaccharides  (simple  sugars) 

a.  Glucose 

b.  Fructose 

c.  Galactose 

2.  Di saccharides 

a.  Sucrose 
b  •      lial  atose 
c.  Lactose 

3.  Pol y sacchar  i  des 

a.  Starch.     Stored  in  small  amounts  in  the  body  in 

tha  form  of  glycogen  in  the  liver. 

b.  Cellulose.     All  walls  of  plant  cells  are 

composed  of  cellulose. 

Digestibil ity: 

Crude  fiber  (cellulose,  hemi cellulose,  &  lignin)  poorly 
digested  CHO.     Nitrogen  Free  Extract  (soluble  sugars  and 
starches)  readily  digested.  Function: 

1.  Energy; 

2.  Heat; 

3.  Building  stones  for  other  nutrients; 

4.  Stored  in  animal *s  body  by  converting  into  fats. 

FATS  -  LIPIDS   (EITHER  EXTRACT) 

1.  Made  up  of  cm. 

2.  Produces  approximately  2.25  times  more  energy  than 
CHO  or  proveins,  and  more  per  unit  of  weight. 

3.  Composition:     Fat  =  Glycerol  and  3  fatty  acids. 

4.  Fatty  acids  are  either  saturated  or  unsaturated. 


lie 


1  o  o 


5.  Fatty  acids  considered  essential  -for  animals: 

a.  Oleic 

b.  Linoleic 

c.  Linolenic 

d.  Arachidonic 

6.  Fats  are  located  in  the  animal  body  just  below  the 
skin  surrounding  the  inti^rnal  organs,  in  the  milk, 
and  marbling.  In  plants,  fats  are  found  in  the 
seed  gefrm  or  embryo. 

7.  Function: 

a.  Energy 

b.  Heat  and  insulation 

c.  Protection 

d.  Aid  in  absorption  o-f  -fat  soluble  vitamins 

e.  Marbling 

Measuring  the  energy  value: 

Although  all  nutrients  are  equally  important,  -f eedstuf -f s 
are  usually  evaluated  on  the  energy  value  because: 

1.  Energy  is  required  in  larger  amounts  than  other 
nutrients. 

2.  It  is  the  most  limiting  -factor  in  livestock  production 
and  the  major  cost. 

3.  When  all  the  other  nutrients  are  present  in  adequate 
amounts,  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  is  determined 
primarily  by  the  energy  level  of  the  ration. 

Energy  is  usually  measured  in  kilocalories  (Kcal).  A  Kcal  is  the 
amount  of  energy  as  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  o-f  1 
kilogram  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade.  Another  system  o-f 
measuring     energy  is  the  Total  Digestible  Nutrient  system     <TDN) . 

This  system  is  usually  used  in  determining  the  energy 
requirements  of  ruminants  and  rabbits.  TDN  is  the  sum  of  the 
digestible  protein,  fiber,  nitrogen  free  extract  (CHO)  and  fat 
times  2.25.  It  is  expressed  either  as  a  percentage  of  a  ration  or 
in  pounds  or  kilograms. 


The  following  scheme  explains  the  utilization  of  energy  by  the 
animal : 


Gross  Energy 


Fecal  Energy 


Digestible  energy 
(Similar  to  TDN) 


Urinary  Energy/ 
Combustible  Gas 


Metabol izable 
Energy 


Heat  I n cr emen  t 


Net  Energy 

Maintenance 

Production 

Gross  Energy  is  the  total  potential  energy  of  the  feedstuff. 

Fecal  Energy  is  energy  lost  in  the  form  of  undigested  food 
residue  and  energy-yielding  metabolic  products. 

Digestible  Energy  is  GE  -  FE,  Energy  received  by  digestion 
-  similar  to  TDN. 

Gaseous  Products  of  Digestion  -  energy  lost  by  combustible 
gases  which  escape  the  body. 

Urinary  Energy  is  energy  lost  in  the  urine  during  inter- 
mediary metabolism. 

Digestible  energy  is  the  usable  portion  of  the  ingested  energy 
^  -  ii£  -  ME.  The  ME  value  of  feeds  is  usually  used  when 
determining  the  energy  requirements  for  pigs  and  chickens. 
Usually  it  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  energy  available  for  the 
animal . 

Heat  Increment  or  HI  is  the  increase  in  heat  after  the 
animal  consumes  feed. 

Net  Energy  NE  =  ME  -  HI.     The  amount  of  energy  used  for 
maintenance  and/or  production. 
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IV,  PROTEIN 


1.  Composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sometimes  phosphorus  and  sulfur. 

y.  N 

2.  Protein  contains  approximately  167-  nitrogen  so:   = 

Crude  Protein  =  VM  x  6.25 

3.  Protein  consists  of  many  molecules  of  amino  acids  (AA) 
joined  by  peptide  linkages,   i.e.,  AA  -AA  -AA  — AA 

12      3  x 

Type  of  Protein: 

1.       True  protein:     that  which  is  composed  of  oitl  ,  =imino 
acids. 


2.  Nonprotein  Nitrogen   (NPN> :     i-ompounds  which  are  not 
true  protein  i  :  aature  but  contain  N  and  can  be 
converted   -O  protein  by  bacterial  action. 

3.  Crude  protein:     that  protein  which  is  composed  of 
true  protein  and  any  other  nitrogeneous  product. 
7.N  X  6.25  =  Crude  Protein. 

4.  Digestible  protein:     that  portion  of  the  crude  protein 
which  the  animal  can  digest. 

5.  Essential  amino  acids:     those  amino  acids  which  are 
essential  to  the  animal  and  are  needed  in  the  diet 
because  the  animal's  body  cannot  synthesize  them 
fast  enough  to  meet  its  requirement.     Some  of  the 
most  limiting  amino  acids  (most  difficult  to  supply 
in  the  diet)  are:     Lysine,  Methionine,  and  Trypto- 
phane. 

Non-essential  amino  acids:  Those  amino  acids  which  are  not 
needed  in  the  diet  but  are  still  essential  for  the  animal. 

Measure  of  Protein: 

Protein  quality  refers  to  the  amount  and  ratio  of  the 
essential  amino  acids. 
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Measure  Used: 

1.       Biological  value  (BV):     A  measure  o-f  the  relationship 
o-f  protein  retention  to  protein  absorption;  or  the  5i 
o4  true  absorbed  protein  that  is  utilized  -for  mainte- 
nance and/or  production.     A  protein  with  a  BV  o-f  70 
or  more  (70X  o-f  the  intake  of  N  is  retained)  is 
considered  capable  o-f  supporting  growth  i-f  the  caloric 
value  o^  the  diet  is  adequate.     I-f  less  than  the 
p.'otein  is  lesf.  capable  o^^  supporting  ii+e. 


Examples  o-f  Measurement 

a.  Whole  egg  protein 

b.  Meat  protein 

c.  Cereal  protein 


Bi  ol og  i  cal  Val ue 

1007. 
72-797. 
50-657. 


2.       Net  protein  utilization   (NPU)   is  a  measure  o-f  protein 
quality  expressing  both  the  digestibility  o-f  the 
protein  and  the  BV  o-f  the  amino  acid  mixture  absorbed 
-from  the  intestine.     NPU  =  BV  x  digestibility. 


Barrel  Concept  Explaining  Limiting  Amino  Acid^s 
#  4. 


See  Figure 


In  order  to  understand  the  concept  o-f  limiting  amino  acids,  the 
barrel  concept  is  most  help-ful.  Considv»r  the  barrel  as  the 
structure  which  holds  amino  acids  together,  like  peptide  bands, 
and  each  stave  o-f  the  barrel  is  an  amino  acid  (essential  or  non- 
essential). Consider  the  barrel's  purpose,  holding  water,  as  a 
special  protein  which,  let  us  say,  makes  muscle.  The  amino  acid 
and  the  amount  o-f  water  the  barrel  will  hold  (to  continue  the 
analogy,  muscle  that  will  be  made)  is  limited  to  the  amount  oi 
lysine  available.  In  the  drawing,  methionine  is  the  next  most 
limiting  AA.  TThe  lengths  o-f  the  other  staves  (amino  acids)  above 
the  length  o-f  the  lysine  stave  will  not  be  used  -for  holding 
water  or  making  muscle.  The  nitrogen  portion  o-f  these  amino 
acids  will  be  passed  in  the  urine  and  the  C,H,  and  O  will  be 
utilized  as  energy.  This  is  a  very  inefficient  method  oi 
supplying  energy  needs  because: 


1.       Protein,  per  unit  o-f  weight,  is  usually  more 
expensive  than  carbonydrates. 

2m       The  breaking  down  o-f  protein  to  provide  energy  is 
stressful  to  the  animal's  system. 


If  a  protein  is  not  supplying  all  the  essential  amino  acids  in 
the  right  proportions  at  the  critical  time  for  growth  and 
development,  then  the  r^«^otein  is  not  considered  complete.  Eggs 
and  meats  are  usually  considered  complete  proteins.  No  single 
plant  protein  is  complete,  but  soybeans  and  peanuts  come  close. 
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Figure  A 
BARPr^L  CONCEPT  CHART 


LYSINE  is  the  mast  limiting. 
METHIONINE  is  the  second  most  limiting 

Lysine  determines  how  much  water  the  barrel  will  hold,  or  muscle 
that  Hill  be  manu-Factured< 
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HAND-OUT  #29-a  (CONTINUED) 
Complementary  Proteins: 


When    a    complete    protein     is    not  available, 
ingredients    can     be  combined  which  can  provide  a 


di  -f -f  erent  -feed 
more    compl ete 

Examples    o-f     supplementary  action    between  different 
would  be  beef  blood  meal,  which  is  low  in  isoleucine  and 
lysine  and  tryptophan,     and  corn  gluten  meal,     which  is 
insoleucine    and  low  in     lysine    and     tryptophan.  When 
one  part  BBM    to      4  parts  of  COM,     the  mixture  provides 
all  three  amino  acids  in  considerable  amounts  to  promote  growth. 


protein, 
proteins 
high  in 
high  in 
combined 


The  second  example  would  involve  soybean  and  sesame  meal. 
Soybeans  are  high  in  lysine  but  low  in  methionine.  Sesame  is  low 
in  lysine  but  high  in  methionine.  These  two,  when  combined, 
provide  a  more  complete  protein. 

Examples  of  complementary  foods  can  be  seen  in  food  mixtures 
throughout  the  world:  rice  and  beans,  rice  and  lentils,  and 
tahini    (chickpeas  and  sesame  paste). 

Purpose/Functicii  of  Protein: 

Essential  for  growing  cells. 


2. 


a.  Maintenance 

b.  Production,  i.e.,  eggs,  meat,  milk,  and  wool 

c.  Reproduction 

Included  in  the  structure  of: 


a.  Enzymes 

b.  Hormones 

c.  Catalyst 

d.  Antibodies 


V. 


3.  May  be  used  for  energy. 
MINERALS 


1.       Inorganic  elements. 

2-       The  total  mineral  content  of  plants  or  animals  is 
called  ash. 

CI assi  f  i  cat  i  on : 


1. 


Major  minerals:  calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium,  and 
chlorine. 


ERLC 


2- 


T^^c®  minerals:     iodine,  potassium,  magnesium,  manga- 
nese, sulfur,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  and 
molybdenum. 
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3.       Flourine  and  selenium  are  considered  beneficial  in 
small  amounts  but  toiic  if  in  excess. 

General  Functions 

1.  Skeletal  formation  and  maintenance. 

2.  Constituent  of  nucleoproteins  which  are  vital  to  all 
eel 1 ul ar  ac t i vi  ty • 

3.  Oxygen  transport. 

4.  Chemical  reaction  in  the  body. 

5.  Fluid  balance  (osmotic  pressure  and  excretions). 

6.  Regulates  acid-base  balance. 

7.  Help  in  enzyme  system. 

8.  Mineral   -  vitamin  relationship. 
VITAMINS 

1.  Organic  in  nature; 

2.  Dietary  requirements  of  one  or  more  species; 

3.  Necessary  in  small  amounts; 

4.  Effective  for  metabolic  activity  but  are  not  found  in 
the  structure  portion  of  the  body. 

Types: 

1.  Fat  soluble  <ADEK) ; 

2.  Water  soluble   (Thiamine,  r     oflavin,  niacin,  pantothe- 
nic acid,  pyridoxine,  bioti  i,  choline,  folic  acid,  ^ 

B  ; 

12 

3.  Isositol,  paraamino-benzoic  acid   (PABA) ,  and  vitamin  C. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Units  of  Measure/ Introduction  to  Metric  II 

SESSSIQN  #30     WEEK  #2     DAY  #8  (30-2-8) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACIL ITATOR: 

TIME:     1 1:00-12:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SF  SI ON  OBJECTIVES 

Each  host  country  uses  a  conmion  system  of  measuring  but  more 
C3ften  than  not  also  has  a  system  of  its  own.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  the  trainees  know  the  common  system,  which  most 
likely  will  be  metric.  The  trainees  will  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  metric  system  coming  from  the  United  States  nor  will  they 
be  familiar  with  the  host -country  system.  This  session,  units  of 
measure,  will  give  the  trainees  knowledge  of  the  following: 

o        Introduction  to  the  metric  system. 

o         Introduction  to  the  host-country  system  and  how  the  two 
systems  work  together. 

o        How  to  use  these  systems  when  laying  out  their  plots 

and  when  planting.  (All  measurements  will  use  the  metric 
system. ) 

HAND-OUT:     See  :   #3-d  Host  Country  System 

#3-e  Area  Measurements 
#3-f  Thai  Units  of  Measure 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Agriculture  Math  #4,  Pgs  13-16. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Poultry  Feed  and  riutrition 

SESSION  #31     WEEK  #2    DAY     #9     (31 --2-9) 

PRESENTER; 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     6:00-8:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Feeds  and  nutrition  are  extremely  important  to  profitable  animal 
production  and  during  this  session  the  trainees: 


Will  learn  how  to  formulate  their  own  feed 
rations  for  chickens. 

Will  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  different 
feeding  options  available  under  host -country 
conditions. 

Will  learn  to  mix  feed  ingredients  in  correct 
proportions  following  a  standard  recipe. 


HANDOUT:     #31 -a    Feed  Efficiency. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:  Practical  Poultry  Raising^  Pgs  131-'152. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Corn 

Rice  bran 
Broken  rice 
Concentrate 
Supplemental  feed 


Mineral 
Oyster  shells 
Grit 

Vitamins 


• 
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HAND-OUT  #31 -a 


FEED  EFFICIENCY 


"**•- —  .... f -irnri  •ywiwiwit* 

l^*|MM«M«4tlllillit  •■•<»«■  TON  I  » ton- 


Mini*. 


I  PL  m  TMt  Ml.         M  p»  Mil  iC  k 


tDH.  IIS:  fMiite.  tr:. 


AM  15.  Itl7 


«MMi    Mia  MM  mtf  k  anM^  «  tai  M 


C4UfM«M.  f.t^A.  mil.  9it%  m  ftnUMM  w  km  t^iumt. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Plant  Water  Requirements 
SESSION  #32    WEEK  #2     DAY  #9  (32-2-9) 
PRESENTER: 


CO-FACILITATOR: 
TIME:     9:00-10:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

™«  1°^  irrigating  all  types  of  crops  in  the  host-country, 
comes  from  many  sources.  The  most  commonly  depended  on  is 
nutural  rainfall  which  falls  in  undependable  a^un^^  II 
"""If '•''^i'^  vegetables  and  field  cl^^s  auJl 

proiuct?o^  ^"Pplen^ental  irrigation  at  times  to  ensure^  normal 
production.     This  session  will  give  tne  trainees  experience: 

o        In  determining  crop  needs,  shallow  and  deep 
root  types. 

o        In  developing  water  sources. 

o        In  watering  techniques,  for  different  types 
of  plants. 

o        In  mulching  to  prevent  erosion  and  improve 
water  retention  of  most  soils. 

HAND-OUT:     #32-a     Watering  Vegetables 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening,  Pgs  9b-103. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Irrigation  Wilting 

Plant  stress  Mulching 

Water  can  Sprinkle 
Furrow 


0 
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HAND-OUT  #32-a 


WATERING  VEGETABLES 
WHEN?    HOW  OFTEN?     HOW  MUCH? 


1. 


^s:^"^  ^  'i^'Tr  ^-v- -tHo.  popu?:.r.^^j7n-soAvr 

s^™iH?!  r  •^^^'^''^^  enough.  (With  this  method,  the  soil 
™»?       ^  •^^'=^»^^  water  when  a  shiny  la^er  oi  water 

remains    on  the  soil  surface  for  a  certain  number  o*==^«^h  I 
waterina        c:4-„nr>«M\         u  =  «-«fr  tain  numoer  of  seconds  when 

fairit     siranSJo^       h  willing  to  learn  so--.:, 

tairiy  straightforward  concepts  and  figures,  you'll  be  -^le  tc 
greatly  improve  on  "eyeball"  methods.     Here  goes: 

lofl'^ext^^''  ^"^^r"^^  °*  ^^^^r^--.  Plants  need  depend  on: 
soil  texture,  root  depth,  crop  =*tage,  crop  type,  tempera- 

incrl.     '"'^J*^  ^"^  "'"^      ^=  temperature  and/o;  wtnS 
increase  and  humidity  decreases,  water  needs  go  up.     We  11 
cover  the  other  *-ctors  farther  on. 

l?a^L^°ilJ  "^^"^  "'^'^^  frequent   (about  twice  as  often)  but 
lightPr   waterings  than  clayey  soils  since  they  can  store 
on^y  about  h^lf  as  ,r.uch  water  per  unit  of  dep^h 

I2te;rnu'rrneeH;d'°°i  °' 

c»nr[l»2        needed.     Tiny  seedlings  with  roots  only  a  few 

"^^^  "^^^-^  t-mes  a  day  on  a  very 

;oi^(d™  h"^  °nce  every  1-2  days  on  a  clay  or  clay  iZl 
soil   (depending  on  temperature,  humidity,  and  wind)!  As 

Howl:er°:e?r^";\V*'^ri"?  by  spread  ou?r 

However,  well -established  lettuce,  onions,  cabbage,  and 
other  naturally  shallow  rooted  crops  will  need  mor^ 
frequent  (but  lighter)  waterings  than  tomatoes,  eggplant, 
field  corn,  .-.nd  other  deeper  rooted  crops.  W^ann, 

water  n^Id^H^^'^  ''^'^^k"  ^^^^'^^^  ^"^  amounts  of 

among  ^^Jd^^on f^K  '  ^^'-^^'^  '""'=^  variation 

.^LZ  vegetables.  Millet  is  the  most 

rnnoU:::^"^""'  -^^^-^  ^^en  pea'n^tr^' 

a'peak'^aroCnd"?!  "^''^'^  i"«='^«ases  with  growth  and  reaches 
unJfl  hfr^oC?  or  fruiting  time  which  continues 

h^rtLJfdT  "r*^  vegetables.   Field  crops  which  are 

taper  of?  Jro«  """^  '"^'^"'^^  ^"^^"^^  ^^^-^^^  ^"^V  =««ds) 

caper  off  from  this  peak  as  maturity  seets  in. 

figures:     In  warm  weather,  most  very  young 
plants  will  use  about   19-25  mm  (1.9-2.5  cm  or  O.jk-UO") 
tL^'ttZ  ^^"^  ""^'^        equivalent  to  filling  up^  iiat 

19  25  mm.     This  includes  soil  evaporation  and  nlant  usage. 
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1"  of  water  =  7  gallons  (25  liters)  per  sq  meter.  ^ 


Peak  usage  rates  for  established  crops  run  around  45-75  mm 
(4.5-7.0  cm  or  1.75-2.75")  a  week,  depending  on  temperature, 
wind,  relative  humidity,  and  crop  type  (not  a  real  important 
factor  with  vegetables).     This  equalsi  12-19  gallons  (45-^0 
liters)  per  sq  meter   (11  sq  ft)  per  week. 

6.       Surprised  at  the  high  amount  of  water  established  plants 
need?    That's  the  reason  why  most  people  over water  young 
plants  (in  terms  of  frequency  and  amount)  and  underwater 
oldr'  plants  by  putting  on  too  little  too  often.  Shallow 
watering  produces  a  shallow  root  system,  since  roots 
wont  penetrate  into  dry  soil.     It's  a  self -perpetuating 
cycle  since  the  plants  begin  showing  moisture  stress 
signs  far  too  soon  after  each  watering,  which  sets  them 
up  for  more  of  the  same  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  putting  too  much  water  on  can  cause 
drainage  problems  and  leaching  losses  of  nutrients  like 
nitrogen  and  also  accentuate    soil -borne  fungal  and 
bacterial  diseases.     Watering  too  often  (regardless  of 
quantity)  promotes  "damping  off"  in  seedlings  and  fungal 
and  bacterial  leaf spots  in  older  plants  plus  soil -borne 
fungal,  bacterial  wilts.  NOTE:     1  mm    =     1  liter  per  sq  m 

Pre-irrigation:     Farmers  in  low  rainfall,  irrigated  areas 
should  usually  pre-irrigate  the  soil  to  full  eventual 
rooting  depth  before  planting  to  avoid  getting  behind 
later  on  in  the  season  when  demand  really  increases. 
It's  a  good  idea,  since  the  water  will  not  be  lost 
except  for  a  small  amount  that  evaporates  from  near  the 
soil  surface.     The  only  water  that  drains  downward  is 
excess  water  that  the  soil's  small  pore  spaces  can't 
hold.     Check  thePC/ICE  Sgils^  Crges  and  Fertilizer 
Manyai  tpp.   15-16)  for  a  full  explanation. 

HOW  CAN  I  TELL  WHEN  PLANTS  NEED  WATERING? 

Wilting,  leaf  curling  (or  rolling),  and,  in  oome  casas,  color- 
changes  (maize  turns  bluish  green,  bean  leaves  turn  dark  green) 
are  the  initial  signs  of  moisture  stress  (lack  of  water). 
Yellowing  and  eventual  browning  ("firing")  of  the  leaves, 
starting  at  the  tips,  are  very  advanced  symptoms  that  occur  after 
days  of  continuous  moisture  stress.  However,  most  of  these 
symptoms  can  alsb  be  caused  by  anything  else  that  interferes  with 
wate--  uptake  or  water  trar:iport  such  as  nematodes,  soil  insects, 
fungal  and  bacterial  wilts,  stem  borers,  and  even  very  high 
temperatures.     N  deficiency  can  cauiie  yellowing  too. 

Although  young  plants  can  usually  tolerate  the  initial  symptom 
(wilting,     curling,     color  change)  without  any  significant  yield 
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drop,  older  plants  (especially  those  that  are  flowering  and 
fruiting)  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  this  stage  or  yieJL  m2y 
be  serious  y  affected-  For  example.  if  corn  wifts  for  ?-4dayi 
during  pollination,  yields  are  usually  cut  by  50X. 

Now  for  some  more  guidelines: 

sT^ili/"""^  .  ^'■^  shallow,     you  can  use  a 

simple  "scratch"  test.  Take  your  finger  and  scratch  down  a  fe2 
centimeters      If  the  soil  is  dry  more  than  2-3  c«  down,  it  may  ^ 

loot  a^°thri"'^H,                       •'■^  '■^^^ed. 

Look  at  the  seedlings  too  for  signs.       Remember,  young  seedlinas 

need  frequent  but  light  waterings?  frequency  will  dep^d  ^ 
weather  and  soil  texture  as  well  as  root  depth. 

Older  Plants: 

Check    over    the  water  quantity  guidelines  on  the  previous  page. 

^  P^''  *PPli*:*tion  will  range  from  about 

S™h  ':k*^  ^"""^^  ^^"^^  ^'^^'■^  -^te?)     and  will 

depend  on  weather,     soil  texture,     and  root  depth.     The  frequency 

v^i    from  proportional  to  the  amount  applied    and  will 

eJlLlt  one  up  to  as  much  as    3    times    a    week.  For 

example,     in  warm  weather,  cabbage  might  need  two  30  mm  waterings 

^TnyX        ^'""^^  """'^  rooted  to^iCK 

might  require  a  60  mm  watering  (60  liters/sqliter)  once  eve^y  4^ 
6  days.  Remember  that  hardpar>s  and  excessive  subsoil  compaction 
can  restrict  root  growth.  u"iH«ution 

Other  Guidelines  for  Older  Plants: 

Another  guide  is  to  apply  water  before  one  half  of  the  root 
zone  s  available  water  has  been  used  up.  Sounds  complicated,  but 
hold  on.  Plants  take  up  about  407.  of  their  water  needs  froi  the 
top  quarter  of  the  root  zone?  once  this  top  quarter  gets  dol  Jo 
0/  available  water.  it  will  soon  be  time  to  apply  more.  Y^can 
get  a  very  good  estimate  of  the  percentage  o7  avaUaile^at^r 
Crooi"'"!  H  °"  P-  Of     Jhe  SoUs! 

'?^^r"  tS?  ori~ts?,  ^-^^  '^-^^^-^^  -^^'^^^ 

Measuring  the  Depth  that  Water  has  Penetrated: 

i'H!/^^"!^  ^H.  *^*^"^  diameter  iron  rod  about  1-1.5  mm  long 

that  IS  slightly  tapered  at  one  end.  Wait  about  1/2-1  day  after 
waterir.n  and  then  push  it  into  the  ground.       It  should  peneJ^ate 

Ifiect  ,ZTl^    """"''x  it  ^'^'^''^^^  (hardpans  may 

affect  the  accuracy  of  this  method).  ^ 
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What  about  Rainfall: 

Buy  a  rain  gauge  or  make  one  out  o*  a  tin  can  for  checking 
rainfall,  since  its  frequency  and  amount  will  affect  the  need  for 
supplemental  watering.  Amounts  much  below  6  mm  <l/4")  aren't 
much  use  to  plants,  since  much  of  this  is  lost  by  evaporation 
from  the  upper  soil  surface.  Don't  try  to  "eyeball"  rainfall  - 
it's  very  deceiving.  Remember  also  that  heavy  downpours  result  in 
a  lot  of  useless  water  runoff. 

What  about  the  best  time  of  day  to  water? 

This  is  important  for  minimizing  "damping  off"  problems  with 
seedlings  and  fungal  and  bacterial  leaf spots  with  older  plants. 
Water  in  the  morning  whenever  possible  to  give  the  foliage  and 
the  soil  surface  opportunity  to  dry  out  as  the  day  wears  on. 
Watering  late  in  the  aften.oon  - ^  not  a  good  practice.  You  can 
water  in  the  heat  of  the  day  without  fear  of  "burning". 

Application  Tips: 

Water  gently  to  avoid  splashing  and  erosion,  especially  when 
plants  are  young  and  the  soil  exposed.  When  possible,  avoid 
watering  the  leaves  themselves  to  help  cut  down  on  foliar  diseases. 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Maintenanca  and  Weeding 

SESSION  #33    WEEK  #2    DAY  #39  (33-2-9) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     10:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

v?LJdr^"''?K  ^"?K  "^^^^"9     ^"-^  both  important     in     assuring  high 
^^oiuc's    betted  ^""^^H  /  """^ 

session  a f^  ^™.;  schedule  is  set  to  have    one  maintenance 

be  uied  Z  "  every  week.     30  minutes  of  each  session  should 

wis  Tnsu«ic?enr.°l  ^  completed  session  in  which  there 

trrineeHinr  "''^'^  °'  "^^^  important  points.  The 

o        Benefit  by  better  understanding  the  need  for  weeding, 
o        Understand  the  importance  of  thinning  and  plant  spacing, 
o        Benefit  by  weed  identification. 

o        Know  when  and  why  to  clean  plots  and  maintain  bed  shape, 
o        Benefit  by  basic  introduction  to  fertilizer  and  water  use. 
HAND-OUT:     #33-a     Plot  Maintenance 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:    Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening,  Pgs.  127-129. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Weeds  Maintenance 

Thinning  Water  can 

Herbicide  Fertilizer 
Root 
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HAND-OUT  #33-a 


PLOT  MAINTENANCE  AND  WEEDS 


"s""ir°eirt'o°Se'h:::s';:"':  ^^^^  maintenance 

che^ica?  'contror  on  a  iSail-sHrr"  necessary    to  use 

sHoul.  cove,  an  tHese^  ^^t^L  :o.^^n%=  TnloJ^Tt:- 

^"      tl;i««ir^  *°  competition  between  the  plants 

In^^^iT;       ^»"f^lv»  y°"  have  good  se«Js.  plJnJing  on. 

aJter  5  ?o  h  P^*"*  "^e  than  ?  siL. 

^ri  to  Lofi"'^*  strongest  one  and  pull  the  others  ' 

tjut.     iry  to  avoid  root  damage. 

^  ^  P^*"*^  ^^^"^y  ^0  *="'  spacing 

CucurSr?2:  i  Pl«"t  «very  10  cm  spacing 

Cucurbits:  4  plants  every  hill 

2.       Weed  Control: 

rlT^r-i^  generally  defined  as  any  plant  that  is  out  of  place 
The  chances  of  getting  low  quality  and/or  low  quantity 
yields  or  crop  damage  can  be  affected  by  weeds?    ?o  control 
IhZ  rr?^'  P*^^^^"*  competition  with  crop  plants  they 

Ivoii  in!urr?r;H°'  ''M^^  "^^1-  ^h-V  are  still  sLn^^o 
avoid  injury  to  the  crop's  root  system.     Control lino  w^eds 

alrttlnt  ""iir^  ^"'^  ^"-^  commonly  us^  in  s^aU 

fZ        I  h'^**^'^  weeding  you  should  water  the  crop  so  that 
the  root  damage  and  loss  of  water  will  not  be  s^slvere. 

v™?»Kr^"'*''^^"^^'*  controls  are  mainly  for  big  areas  of 
vegetables  or  for  field  crops.     This  method  can  avoid 

su^si^^Jifr'^H  "-^^P  -^""^  ^y^^-"*.  but"he  cos?  is 

substantial  and  each  ht.-bicide  must  be  used  as  prescribed 

tl^e  uL"'or**'='^"'^"'^-     '^^^^^•^-"t  species  of  weeds  requ  re 

two  nr  .h^"'^""'^'*''^  nerbicides.  and  sometimes  miJturls 
of  two  or  three  are  needed  to  cope  with  all  species  A 
few  herbicides  leave  a  residual  toxicity  in  JSe  soii  tSat 
affects  other  succeeding  crops.  Chemicll 

for  ur>r>ri  i-nr>4-K-ni  .  "H^-     unemical  control  measures 

tor  weed  control  usually  produce  the  greatest  benefit^, 
when  applied  while  weeds  are  still  small  or  before 
germination. 
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3.  Watering: 

In  the  raining  season,  this  is  not  much        a  problem; 
some  -field  crops  such  as  corn  and  beans  can  grow  on 
only  rain  water.     The  way  to  check  and  see  whether  they 
need  to  be  watered  or  not  is  to  take  some  topsoil 
about  3  cm.  deep.     If  you  can  press  the  soil  in  your 
hand  and  the  soil  sticks  together,  the  moisture  is  enough. 
Vegetables  need  more  moisture  than  field  crops  and  a  deeper 
level  of  moisture  can  help  the  vegetables  to  develop  a 
better  root  system. 

4.  Fertilizer  Needs: 

If  the  deep  water  penetration  in  the  soil  is  very  poor,  manure 
can  help  with  soil  structure,  but  not  much  iaf  ^^ertility. 
If  plants  look  too  weak  we  can  help  by  putting  some 
15-15-15  chemical  fertilizer  on  by: 

Side  dressing:     Opening  the  soil  at  the  side  of  the  plants, 
sprinkling  in  fertilizer,  covering  and  watering. 

*        Be  careful   if  plants  are  too  small.     An  over  dosage 
can  make  them  wilt. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     L.S.S.  Project  and  Crossover  Rol 

SESSION  #34     WEEK  #2     DAY  #9  (34-2-9) 

PRESENTER: 

CQ-FACIHTATOR: 

TIME:      13:30-15:00  C 


cn  Design  for  this  PS  Session  is  in  Appendix  A. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Traditional  Rice  Production  Techniques 

SESSION  #35    WEEK  #2    DAY  #10  (35-2-10) 

PRESENTER: 

CO  FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 

INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Rice  .being  the  staple  food  for  virtually  millions  of  people  in 
,  the  host -country  as  well  as  a  major  export  commodity  makes  it 
extremely  important  to  the  economy.  If  the  trainee*  encounter 
rxce  production  at  their  sites  it  will  very  likely  be  on  a  small 
5.cale  and  not  involve  commercial  production.  Therefore  it  is 
recommended  that  trainees  learn  the  basics  of  rice  production  for 
credibility  with  their  students  and  co-workers  at  their  sites. 
This  session  will  give  them  a  brief  overview  of  rice  production 
that  will  enable  them: 

o       To  understand  the  most  common  methods  of  land 
preparation. 

o        To  know  how  and  why  rice  seedlings  are  grown. 

o        To  understand  the  basic  botany  and  growth  cycle 
of  the  rice  pl<«nt. 

o        To  understand  how  chemicals  are  used  to  increase 

yields  i.e.  fertilizers,  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

o        To  know  the  basic  water  requireiAent  of  rice  and 
how  it  can  affect  yields. 

o        To  learn  the  techniques  of  transplanting  and  harvest- 
ing used  in  different  arc«=  of  the  host-country. 

HAND-OUTS:     «35-a    Rice  Production  Costs 
#35-b    Rice  Growth 
#35-c    Rice  Plant  Parts 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS     gyi^e  for  Field  Ecofis  i.Q  the  Irofiics 

5Dd  Su^rlrSBicSa  PQS  42-597" 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY:      Rice  seed  Flow  Seedling 

Harrow  Fertilizer  Tractor 

Insecticide  Harvest  Transplant 

Stem  Broadcast  Tiller 

Panicle 

\ 
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HAND-OUT  #35-« 

1/ 


COST  OF  RICE  PRODUCTION  IN  AGRO  -  ECONOMIC  REGION  3,  1981/82 
<KHON  KAEN,  MAHASARAKHAM  AND  ROI-ET) 


  QUANTITY/RAI       VALUE  (BAHT)/RAI 

Labor 


^  Nurssry 

0.17 

MD 

4 

-  Land  prvparation 

3.34 

MD 

84 

-  TrAnspl Anting 

4.76 

MD 

119 

-  Wvvding 

0.S6 

MD 

14 

-  FartilizBT  Application 

0.24 

MD 

6 

-  P«»ticide  Application 

0.12 

MD 

3 

irrigation 

0.32 

MD 

8 

-  Harvssting  and  Thrashing 

7. 39 

MD 

190 

Animal 

3.30 

AD 

83 

Machinery 

- 

43 

Sead 

- 

17 

Manure 

1 

Fertilizer 

IS 

Pesticide 

5 

Fuel 

3 

Equipment  and  repair 

6 

Interest 

Z6 

Land  rent  and  Depreciation 

146 

TOTAL 

783 
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1/      Office  of  Agricultural  Economic s,MOAE  Cost  of  Rice 
CuoductioQ  12§A/i2   — 

MD    «=    Man-day  (8  hours  per  day) 
AD    =    Animal -day  (6  hours  per  day) 

*        Note*     Production  will  vary  from  area  to  area  with  the 
range  of  200-1,000  kg/rai. 

Paddy  value  at  present  is  approximately  2.5  baht/kg. 
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HAND~OUT  #35-b 


RICE  GROWTH 

VOCABULARY 

Tillvring 
Primmry  tilliN^ 
Sacondary  tillirr 
Imrtimry  tiller 
S*n«s»nc* 
Translocation 
Broadcast 
Transplant 
Primordia 

STAGES  OF  GROWTH 

0  -  Gsrffli nation 

1  -  Sssdling 

2  ~  Tillsring 

3  -  StM  slongation 

4  -  Panicls  initiation 

5  -  Panicls  dsvslopmsnt 

6  -  Flowsring 

7  ~  Milk  grain 

8  -  Dough  grain 

9  -  Maturs  grain 

SOME  QUESTIONS 

1)  Do  all  tillers  produce  grain? 

2)  Does  high  tillering  raise  yields? 

3)  When  is  fertilizer  applied,  what  kind  of  fertili 
and  how  is  it  applied? 

4)  When  are  insecticides  applied? 

5)  What  are  the  advantages  of  transplanting  rice? 

6)  What  are  the  advantages  o-r  direct  seeding  rice? 

7)  What  do  the  letters  "HYV"  stand  for? 

8)  What  is  IRRI? 
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HAND-OUT  »35-c 


FIGURE 


RICE  PLANT  PARTS 


'^^j.^iunwnnji  (^conclary  branch) 


iiminJ04T)4Ain  (panicle  axis) 
-"tuJlisiinu  (primary  branch) 


(flag  leaf) 


jrii^D^IOJUn  (panicle  base) 


nom  (uppermost  internode) 
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HAND-nUT  #35-c  (CONTINUED) 
FIGURE  6  SPIKELET 


y\U  (awn) 


iJSonmuunvi  (lemma) 


muibonilJ^^  (nerves) 


(sterile  lemma)  ,^,-,^^^^,,,^^on 
(rudimentary  glumes) 


(siamcn) 

iJnioiiJnofiMiJUJow 
(apiculi)^ 


(s:igma) 


(ovary) 


(rachilla) 


(pedicel) 


ERIC 
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(intcrnode) 
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HAND-OUT  #35-c  (CONTINUED) 


FIGURE  7  TILLER 


mnllJ  (leaf  sheath) 
{i\\\i\u  (leaf  blade) 

trjonuuHlu  (ligulc) 
i^rjiouunoMauricIc) 
^owoll)  (collar) 

 nilAu(lcaf  shcalh) 


lino^dnlcrnodc) 
niulu  (leaf  sheath) 

(shcat'h  pulvinus)  [  (node) 

(nodal  septum) 
llnbl(iniernodc)  ^ 


^inim)jt\!  (adventitious  roots) 
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HAND-DUT  #35--c  (CONTINUED) 
FIGURE  8    RICE  SEED  SPROUT 


'  limSfjnn  isccondary  Icnf ) 


.luiJsJjml  (primary  leaf) 


.fiimpjoowoou  (colcoptilc) 


""linsluiSti^  (mcsocotyl) 


OimljJJml  (radicle) 


oniTiminri  (secondary  rools) 


V 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Introduct.' on  to  Tropical  Crop  Managsmsnt 

SESSIONi     #36    WEEK  #2    DAY  #10  (36-2-10) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORs 

TIMEl     10100-11:30  C 


INTRODUCTIONt     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Tropical  crop  manag«m«nt,  unlik*  that  -for  tsmparate  climatM, 
r«quir«a  much  cloB«r  attention  and  awaranitss  of  detail — for  many 
rsasons.  Thi«  session  will  cover  the  "what"  and  the  "how"  o* 
tropical  crop  management  and  give  trainees  a  much  improved 
understanding  in  the  following  areasi 


Tropical  crop  management  techniques. 

Integrated  farming  systems  of  the  host-country. 

The  benefits  of  intercropping  and  which  crops  are 
the  most  suitable  for  it. 

Cropping  systems  suitable  for  host-country 
conditions  and  the  basic  crops  used.  (Domestic 
and  export. > 


o        How  to  implement  an  improved  crop  management  system. 

o        The  importanc«^  of  record  keeping,  the  key  to  profits. 
HAND-OUT s     #36-a      Cost  Effective  Cropping  Techniques 
READING  ASSIGNMENT!     Gyids  foe  Eieljj  ScSDS  iO  tfae  Trogics 

subzinaeics,  Pgs  22-41. 
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HAND-OUT  #36-a 
COST  EFFECTIVE  CROPPINS  TECHNIQUES 


Items  Limiting 
Profit 


Items  that  Increase 
Profit 


Items  that  Reduce 
Profit 


Sale  Price 
Yield 

Quality 

Credit 


Distance  to 
market 

Supply 

Demand 


Higher  yield 

Lower  production  cost 


Proper  use  of 
fertilizers 

Proper  timing  of 
applications 


Proper  amounts 

Insect  moni  tor i ng 

Timely  spraying 

Proper  i nsect i ci des 
and  amounts 

Optimum  plant 
populations 

Higher  quality  seed 

Hybrid  seeds 

Irrigation  whu.  d 
possible 

Timely  harvest 

Accurate  reccrtJ 
keeping 


Low  yields 

Improper  use  of 
fertilizers 

Improper  timing  of 
applications 

Inadequate  amounts 
of  fertilizer  and 
poor  timing. 

Scheduled  spraying 


No  insect  monitoring 

Delayed  harvest 

High  field  losses 

Low  quality 

Lack  of  water 

Lack  of  record  keep^ing 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Quiz  I 

SESSION  #37     WtEK  #2     DAY  #10  <37-2-10) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     15:30-16:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Trainees  have  had  almost  two  weeks  agricultural  training  and 
should  have  by  this  time  begun  to  understand  the  basic  concepts 
which  have  been  presented  in  this  training  program.  At  this 
point,  it  is  important  to  assess  how  well  trainees  are 
assimilating  the  knowledge  presented  to  them — in  order  to  fine- 
tune  future  sessions.  A  written  quiz  is  needed  to  ass&ss 
conceptual  learning  and  plot  evaluations  can  be  perfor-sJ  to 
assess  hands-on  skills.     The  Objectives  are: 

o        To  gauge  trainee  understanding  of  those  agricultural 
concepts  presented  to  date. 

o        To  measure  trainee  assimilation  of  information. 


o 


To  test  and  practice  adaptation  to  the  metric 
system. 


HAND-OUT:  none 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Review  hand-outs  and  reading  assignments. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Test /qui 2  Question 
To  grade  Answer 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Field  Trip:  Fish 

SESSION  #3B     WEEK  #2     DAY  #11  (38-2-11) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


Give  the  trainees  exposure  to  commercial  fresh 
water  -fish  -farming. 

Show  how  it  can  fit  into  an  agricultural  progr 
when  they  reach  their  site. 

Learn  the  different  species  grown  in  the  host- 
country  and  how  to  take  care  of  each. 


TECHNICAL 


VOCABULARY: 


Fish  varieties 
Release 
Finger ling 


Pond 

Plastic  bags 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Training  Evaluation  I 

SESSION  #39    WEEK  #2    DAY  #11  <39-2-ll) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIME:     15:00-16:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

r^ti:::iiri„S™r,;'^=!f**  n  *-ls  physically, 

list    foi-hL?  1  '^^*^*y*     Then,  trainees  and  trainers  separatelv 
tie         ?    performance  objectives  that  have  been  f^fJiliSr 

i.  x^ted  :rtS:r:;;f tr  r^^^  '^^"^  undersi:^i 
trainee  e.pe?ra^r^ror::e:"s'eii;r :rd\::i  r^ii:, 

trainees    is  riMiriBH  Snm^  •••■■♦ntf.      rveaoacK  from 

anew  trainees  to  be  «ore  confident  and  «iui„,  to  ,i«  ^.l^i^i" 
Objectives  are: 

o        To  assess  trainees'  emotions  about  the  first 
weeks  of  training; 


o 


To  clarify  any  questions  that  trainees  have 
concerning  training  and  review  progress  so  far; 

o        To  seek  feedback,  criticism  and  suggestions. 
HAkJD-OUT*  none 

READING  ASSISNMENTi  none 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY I  none 
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SESSION  TlTLEi     Fowl  Pox  Vaccinations 

SESSION  #40    WEEK  #2    DAY  *12  (40-2-12) 

PRESENTERS 

CO-FACIHTATORi 

TlMEi     8(00-9:30  F 


XNTRaouCTIQNs     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

We  have  already  discussed  the  importance  of  vaccination  as  a 
disease  prevention  eanageeent  practice.     tn  this  session  we  will: 

o        Vaccinate  broiler  chicks  for  fowl  pox  by  the  wina 
stab  Method.  ^ 

o        Identify  the  typical  local  vaccination  schedule  and 

diecuss  how  it  varies  for  different  types  of  chickens 
and  in  different  seasons. 

HAND-OUTs    See  Hand-out  «16-a  Chicken  Vaccination  Progra*. 
READING  AiSSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Vegetable  Characteristics 

SESSION  #41     WEEK  #2     DAY  #12  (41-2-12) 

PRESENTER: 

CO- FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     9:30-11:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

llZr^  "^t'Z  °^  trainees-  work  will  involve  growing 

t^nl.  i=  essential  they  know  the  families  o?  eaCh 

lZ^\ui:Zr^7.l.'''Z'  identify  and  distingufJh' 


thL  ™=f ''*rK^\'"  °*  important  vegetable  families, 

this  session  the  trainees: 


In 


Will  be  able  to  identify  each  vegetable  family 
important  to  the  host -country. 


o 
o 


Will  know  the  growing  habits  of  important  vegetables. 

Will  learn  about  direct  seed  and  transplant  varieties. 

°        Will  understand  how  each  vegetable  is  grown  and  used  in 
the  host-country. 

o        Will  identify  root  crops  from  leafy  types. 
HAND-OUT:     #41 -a     Vegetable  Families 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Crofi  Production  Handbook,  Pgs  22-40. 
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HAND-OUT  #41 -a 
VEGETABLE  FAMILIES 


MONOCOTYLEDONEAE  (Monocots) 

GRAMIIMEAE  (Grasses) 

SWEET  CORN 
Lemon  grass 

ARACEAE  (Arum  family) 
Tare 

LILIACEAE  (Lily  family) 

Chinese  chive 

Garl ic 

Leek 

Shallot 

Multiply  onion 
Onion 

ZINGIBERACEAE  (Ginger  family) 
Ginger 

DICDTYLEDONEAE  (Dicots) 

CHENOPODIACEAE  (Goosefoot  family) 
Spinach 

CRUCIFERAE   (Mustard  family) 

Caul  if  lower 

Cabbage 

Kale 

Chinese  mustard 
Chinese  cabbage 
Leaf  mustard 
Japanese  radish 

LE6UMINDSAE  (Legumes) 
Common  bean 
Winged  bean 
Yard  long  bean 
Sugar  pea 

MALVACEAE  (Malluw  family) 

Okra 

Rosel 1 e 

UMBELUFERAE   (Parsley  family) 

Coriander 

Parsley 


ifan 


n^SilliNjmi 

tlSXIttfl^ 


9^ 


nstiaS'tlff 
fistii 

ITnnifi  iflii')tlff 
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CONVOLVULACEAE  (Morning  glory  family)  ^ 
Morning  glory  '^M^ 
8w«»t  potato 


SOLANACEAE  (Nightshad»  -family) 

SH«»t  pvpper 

Chili 

Eggplant 

Tomato 

Potato 


CUCURBITACEAE  (Gourd  family) 

Bottle  gourd 

Cucumber 

Muskmel on 

Watermelon 

Ivy  gourd 

Smooth  loofah 

Angled  loofah 

Max  gourd 

Pumpkin 

Bitter  gourd 

Thai  melon 


CDMPDSITAE  (Composite  family) 

Chrysanthemum 

Lettuce 


LIBIATAE 
Sacred  basi 1 
Hoary  basil 
Peppermint 
Sweet  basi 1 


FIELD  CROPS 

Rice 

Corn 

Sugar  cane 

Cassava 

Soybean 

Mung  bean 

Peanut 

Marigold 


in 'J 
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SESSION  TlTLEi     Svcd  Germination  R.sults 

SESSION  #42    WEEK  #2    DAY  #12  <42-2-l2) 

PRESENTERi 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEj     iliOO~i2iOO  F/C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OWgCTIVEB 

r!!ult2  !!    riV***^  "  *^»'*in«««  that  had  no 

i^i'r'Ln'JrL.*"""'"  t°  P-*-«  •  ..cond    t««t  on 
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43 

3 

13 

Plant  Nutrition  Basics/ 
Determining  Fertilizer  Needs 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

1  O 

Pig  Feed  and  Feeding 

10:00-12:00 

F/C 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

-r 
o 

i  it 

Introduction  to  Fish  Farming 

OBi 00-10: 00 

F/C 

L/CC/Dev 

10:00-12:00 

- 

- 

L/CC 

13I30-1&I30 

„  , 

46 

3 

IS 

Plant  Propagation 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

47 

3 

15 

Staking  and  Trellising/ 
Maintenance 

10:00-12:00 

F 

L/uC 

13:30-16:30 

-r 

lo 

Basic  Soils 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

4Q 

7! 

1  JL 

lo 

Using  Chemicals  and  Chemical 
Fertilizers  -  Introduction 
to  Metric  III 

10:00-12:00 

F/C 

o 

1  A 

LSS  School  Field  Trip 

13:00-17:00 

F 

51 

3 

17 

Insect  Identification 

08x00-10:00 

F/C 

52 

3 

17 

Mushroom  Production 

10:00-12:00 

F/C 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

53 

3 

18 

Field  Trip:     Integrated  Farm 

08: 00-12: 00 

F 

ERIC 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Plant  Nutrition  Basics/Determining 

Fertilizer  Needs 

SESSION  #43     WEEK  #3     DAY  #13  (43-3-13) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TH1E:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

of 'plant  nSJrienJt  ^"^^  extremely  poor  and  the  addition 

Of  plant  nutrients  is  not  a  common  practice.  Therefore  it  is 
important  for  the  trainees  to  know:  rerore     it  is 

o        What  basic  nutrients  are  required  by  most  plants 
for  normal  production. 

o        How  to  determine  what  specific  plants  need. 

Which  elements  are  available  and  in  what  form. 


o 
o 


o 


Ways  most  suitable  for  adding  these  elements 
and  when  to  add  them. 

The  appropriate  source  of  supply. 

The  relationship  among  soil,  water  and  plant  nutrients, 
o        Soil  pH  and  its  effect  on  normal   plant  growth. 

HAND-OUT:     #43-a     Source  of  Plant  Nutrients. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Soils,  Crggs  and  Fertilizer  Use,  Pgs  2o -30 

44-49,  65-67  i.nd  90-94.  ' 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

pH  Values 

Legumes  Deficient 
Fertilizer  Toxic 

Macro  nutrients 
S"^*""^  Micro  nutrients 

^'""Post  Manure 
Organic 
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INTRODUCTION 


HAND-OUT  «43-a 
SOURCE  OF  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 


Plants    require  food  like  people  and  animals.       Plants  take 
from    the  soil  like  people  eat  from  the  bowl  with  the  soil 
the    most  effective  store-house  of  plant  nutrients.  Some 
are  depleted  and  would  be  classed  as  empty  store  house  i.e. 
soils.       Generally  soils  suited  for  agriculture  are  low  in 


nutrients, 
co<nmer  cial 


therefore ,  nutr  i  ent s  i  n 
fertilizers  must  be  added. 


food 
being 
soils 
sandy 
plant 


the    form    of     manure  or 


THREE  GROUPS  OF  ESSENTIAL  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 

We  can  break  down  plant  residue  by  chemical  analysis  into 
at     least     17    elements,     which  are  essential     •iMNmts  for 
normal  plant  growth  and  yield.     If  one  of  these  elements  is 
unavailable  in  thvi  soil  the  plants  will  show  signs  of  deficiency. 
This  will  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  resulting  in  lower 
yield  and  profit. 


In  the  following  table  you  can  see  the  importance  of 
lop  14  plant  nutrients  and  the  amounts  required  for 
maximum  yield.     These  could  be  classified  into  three 


the 


groups  such  as  the 

primary. 

secondary  and 

trace  elements. 

GROUP 

ELEMENT 

AMOUNT 

IN  PLANT  KG/HA 

OTHER  GROUP  NAME 

Primary 

N 

100 

Macro  nutrient 

element 

P 

15 

Major  nutrient 

K 

100 

Secondary 

Ca 

50 

Micro  nutrient 

el ement 

Mg 

IS 

Minor  nutrient 

S 

30 

Trace  element 

(GM/HA) 

Fe 

600 

Zn 

200 

Cu 

lOO 

B 

200 

Mo 

10 

Mn 

60O 

Co 

1 

CI 

? 

ERIC 


Sourc.i     After  Cooke,  1980.    ElCUllXlM  fflC  ftLaiiiy*  Ylt^dt 

2.       NUTRIENTS  DERIVED  FROM    SOIL  AND  ATMOSPHERE 

Most  plant  nutrients  are  available  in  the  topsoil  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  small  amounts  coming  from  the 
atmosphere. 
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ELEMENT       FORMS,  USED  BY  PLANTS 


SOURCE 


C  C,  CO  Air,  soil 

2 

H  H,  -Horn  Water 

-2 

0  0  OH,  CO  Air,  water 

2  3 

+  - 

N  NH,  NO  Organic  matter,  soils, 

3  -fertil  izers 


P  HPO  ,  H  PO  Soil,  -fertilizers 

4       2  4 

+ 

K  K  Soil,  -fertilizers 

++ 

Ca  Ca  Soi 1 ,   1 ime 

++ 

fi\q  Hg  Soil,  dolomite 

S  so  Soil,  gypsum,  suWur  powder, 

4  compound  o-f  fertilizers 

++  +3 

Pe  Fe        Fe  Soil,  compound  of  SO  or 

chelate  4 
+2  + 
2n  Zn  Soi  1  ,  compound  o-f  SO  or 

chelate  4 

+2 

cq  Soil,  compound  o-f  oxide 


B  H  BO  ,  B(OH)  Soil,  Borax 

2     3  4 

-2 

Mo  MoO  Soil,  compound  o-f  molybdate 

4 

Mn  MnO  Sox  1 

4 

Co  ?  Soi  1 

CI  CI  Soil,  -fertilizer  compound 
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SOURCES  OF  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 

As  mentioned  abo^e,  most  soils    used  to  produce  agricultural 
crops  need  many  of  the  essential  elements  added  for  norf?»al 
crop  production.     The  materials  that  we  add  to  the  soil  are 
■fertilizers  and  may  be  classed  into  two  groups. 

a.  Organic  manures  and  compost,  which  are  basically 
decomposed  organic  materials,  that  act  as  a  soil 
conditioner  as  well   as  supplying  appropriate 
amounts  of  nutrients  depending  on  their  source. 

b.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  compounds  synthesized  by 
a  chemical  process. 

SOURCES  OF  PLANT  NUTRIENTS 

Organic  materials  are  consider<:^d  the  outstanding  source  of 
plant  nutrients  and  the  most  important  for  soil  improvement 
and  conservation.     The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soil  care  are  best  supplied  by  living  residue.  Listed 
below  are  three  ways  you  may  collect  and  store  organic 
materials  for  mixing  with  agricultural  soils. 

a.  Farmyard  manure,  of  which  most  are  ready  to  mix  with 
the  soil  prior  to  sowing  seeds.     You  may  spread  manure 
over  the  soil  then  plow  under  or  harrow  until  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  topsoil.     If  you  have  large  quantities 

of  manure  collected  and  piled  it  should  be  protected 
from  the  weather  by  covering,  until  applied  to  the 
fields. 

b.  Compost,  which  you  will   learn  to  make,  is  an  excellent 
source  of  plant  food.     Almost  any  type  of  crop  residue 
can  be  added  to  the  compost  pile  and  if  kept  moist  and 
turned  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  within  5  months. 
Making  compost     is  not  difficult  and  is  an  excellent 
soil  conditioner  but  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  organism  activities.     Crop  residue  or 
any  plant  material  will  decompose  by  organisms  that 
are  kept  alive  with  proper  moisture,  aeration, 
temperature  and  sulfficient  microbe  food.     Proper  care 
reduces  the  time  required  for  preparing  quality  compost. 

c.  The  third  method  of  adding  organic  material   to  the 
soil   IS  green  manure.     The  term  green  manure  means 
that  a  growing  crop  is  plowed  into  the  soil  and 
decomposes  later.     The  most  widely  used  crops  for 
this  purpose  are  legumes  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties  to  choose  from.     The  flowering  stage  of 
these  legumes  is  the  proper  time  for  incorporating 
into  the  soil  for  maximum  yield,  in  Kg/Rai . 
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d.       Chemical  Fertilizers:     Chemical  -fertilizers  are 

coMpounds  o-f  which  we  know  the  composition  of  each 
element  and  we  may  calculate  the  amount  o-f  plant 
nutrient  needed  -for  each  application.     Most  chemical 
fertilizers  are  soluble  in  water  and  there-fore  the 
nutrients  stay  in  the  soil  suspension  and  move  easily 
through  the  root  zone  -for  uptake  by  the  plants. 
Proper  application  rates  and  placement  are  extremely 
important  to  prevent  injury  to  the  plants. 

The  three  most  common  forms  of  commercial  fertilizers  are 
<N)  nitrogen,   <P)  phosphorus  and  (K)  potassium. 


NITROGEN,  PHOSPHORUS  AND  POTASSIUM  FERTILIZERS 


FERTILIZER 
Nitrogen  Fertilizer 


y.  NUTRIENT 
N 

21 

26 
46 

33.5 

P  0 
—2-5- 

20-40 

40-44 

46 

4-10  available 

K  0 
— 2 — 

60 
50 


(NH  )  SO 
4  2  4 

NH  CI 
4 

CO  <NH  ) 

2  2 

NH  NO 
4  3 

Phosphate  Fertilizer 


Superphosphate,  ordinary 
Double  superphosphate 
Triple  superphosphate 
Rock  Phosphate 
Potash  Fertilizer 

Potassium  chloride 
Potassium  sulfate 
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FERTILIZER  BLENDS 


Fertilizer  blends  are  the  result  of  combining  two  or  more 
single  fertilizers  and  mixing  well  with  the  exact  quanti- 
ties of  each  type  known  in  one  bag.     You  may  make  any  blend 
by  calculating  the  amounts  of  nutrients  required  for  a 
specific  crop  and  weighing  and  mixing  together.     Care  must 
be  taken  that  all  fertilizers  that  are  mixed    will  be 
compatible  and  no  reaction  will  take  place  where  they 
become  unavt^i lable. 

The  most  economical  method  to  acquire  the  proper  mixed 
fertilizers  is  to  purchase  from  the  market.     You  may 
select  any  blend  that  is  the  most  suitable  to  meet  your 
soil  and  crop  requirements.     Remember  to  have  your  soil 
tested  prior  to  applying  fertilizer.     If  it  is  difficult, 
or  impossible,  to  have  your  soil  tested  you  must  observe 
the  plant  growth  during  the  past  crops  to  determine  future 
plant  fertilizer  needs.     You  should  also  observe  the  soil 
profile  and  where  necessary  consult  with  a  soil  specialist. 
You  should  at  least  know  the  pH  of  your  soil  as  it  i^ill 
help  you  in  making  decisions  about  what  to  apply. 

The  following  mixed  fertilizers  are  available  in  most  ar€>a 
markets.     The  amounts  used  per  unit  area  may  vary  greatly 
depending  on  soil  type. 


CROP  SOIL  TYPE 

Clayey  soil 


FERTILIZER 


RATE,  KG/RAI 


Rice 


16-20-0 
18-20-0 
20-20-0 


30-50 
30-35 
30-50 


Sandy  soi 1 


same  above  30-50  add 

4  kg  K  SO 
2  4 

12-6-3     kg  N-P  O    per  rai* 
2  5  K20 

12-15-6  kg  N-P  0    per  rai*» 
2  5 


Corn 

Clayey  soil 

16-20-0 
18-20-0 

40-80 
40-80 

Sandy  soi',  loamy 

16-16-8 

50-80 

Cassava 

All  type 

15-15-15 

50-80 

Cotton 

All  type 

15-15-15 

40-80 

Calcareous  soil 

12-24-12 

50-80 
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Clayoy  soil  12-24-12  30-50 

Beans   

Sandy  soil  6-24-24  30-50 

3-9-6  kg  N-P  0  -K  0* 
2  5  2 

Marapot*  Rm^ianinin,  mt  ml.     1982  Bsis  of 

FgrtilizTS  for  Ricm.  ♦  Agricultural  Scisnc«  Departaent, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Cooparativ**,  Thailand. 


6.  SOIL  p-H. ,   ITS  EFFECT  ON  PLANT  GROWTH 

I-f  the  soil  solution  produces  hydrogen  ions  in  larger 
quantities  than  hydroxy  ions  the  soil  reaction  will  be 
acid.     The  other  type  o^  soil  may  contain  large 
quantities  o^  Ca,  Na,  K  or  Mg,  which  prefer  to  ^orm  with 
hydroxy  ions  and  the  soil  will  indicate  alkalinity. 

The  measurement  o^  the  concentration  o^  hydrogen  ions  in  a 
solution  is  the  method        determining  the  pH  value.  With 
the  pH  value  o^  7  being  neutral  any  value  over  7  becomes 
alkaline  and  below  7  becomes  acid. 

The  importance        the  soil  pH  to  normal  plant  growth  is  as 
follows.     First  one  must  consider  which  crops  are  capable 
of  tolerating  strong  acid  or  strong  alkaline  soils. 
Second,  which  nutrients  are  dissolved  and  available  to  the 
plants  at  a  specific  pH  range.     Third,  the  dangers  of 
toxicity  from  micro  nutrients  which  are  over  dissolved  in 
the  soil  solution  while  the  micro  nutrients  cire  fixed. 
For  example  phosphorus  is  precipitated  at  pH  below  4.5 
and  abvove  8.0. 

7.  CORRECT  SOIL  pH  VALUES 

The  most  desirable  pH  value  for  all  crops  is  between 
6  and  7.     At  the  value  of  6  or  7  every  essential  element 
is  dissolved  in  the  exact  proportion  for  maximum  plant 
growth.     Lime,    <calcitic  or  dolomitic  limestone)  are 
used  to  increase  the  pH  value  of  acid  soils  and  sulfur 
is  used  tc?  decrease  the  pH  value  of  alkaline  soils.  Soil 
tests  should  be  made  to  verify  the  exact  needs  prior  to 
applying  any  of  the  above  mentioned  materials. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Pig  Feed  and  Feeding 

SESSION  #44     WEEK  #3     DAY  #13  <44-3-13) 

PRESENTER: 

CD -FACILITATORS 

TIMES     10:00-12:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


ri+ter  relating  the  general  animal  nutrition  discussion  to 
specific  swine  needs,  this  session  indicates  hoM  to  determine 
whether  the  pigs  are  growing  satisfactorily  with  the  existing 
feed  mix.     The  trainees  will: 

o        l.p^rn  how  to  estimate  the  weight  o-f  pigs  by  the 
t  -      measure  method. 

o        Also  discuss  pig  nutritional  needs  and  -Feeding 
options  available  in  the  host-country. 

o        Learn  how  to  balance  and  mix  a  pig  ration. 


HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Small-scale  Pig  Raising^  Pgs  102-103 

and  160-161. 
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SESSION  TITLE:  Introduction  to  Fish  Farming 
SESSION  #45     WEEK  #3     DAY  #14  (45-3-14) 


PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Crossover  and  Fisheries  volunteers  play  an  important  role  in  the 
development  o^  small-scale  fish  farming  in  the  host-country.  The 
need  for  integrated  farming  which  includes  fish,  animals  and 
crops  is  extremely  important  in  assisting  farmers  to  develop  a 
range  of  activities  that  generate  income. 

The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

To  understand  the  basic  components  of  small-scale  fish 
farming.     Facilities,  maintenance,  care,  nutrition 
and  disease  control. 

To  understand  the  basic  species  of  fish  grown  in 
the  host  country. 

To  understand  the  environment  necessary  for  the 
production  of  each  species  and  ways  that  fish  can  be 
integrated  with  livestock. 

To  be  introduced  to  the  facilities  necessary  for 
small-scale  fit^h  farming  (pond,  water,  marketing)^ 

To  introduce  trainees  to  Crossover  &  Fisheries 
volunteers  to  be  used  as  future  resources. 


READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


o 


o 


o 


o 


HAND-OUT: 


9 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Plant  Propagation 
SESSION  #46    WEEK  #3     DAY  #15  <46-3-15> 
PRESENTER: 
CO-FACILITATOR: 
TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESf'^N  OBJECTIVES 

Many  types  of  plant  propagation  techniques  are  used  in  tropical 
agricultural  production  and  the  methods  most  commonly  used  in  the 
host  -country  will  be  detailed  in  this  session.  The  trainees  will 
learn: 

o        How  to  propagate  plants  o-f  various  types  including 
tubers,  cuttings,  and  rhizomes. 

o        The  theory  and  technique  of  each  type. 

o        How  to  identify  the  methods  used  for  most  plants,  i.e. 
flowers,  vegetables,  herbs. 

o        Through  hands-on  experience  with  all  of  the  above. 
HAND--OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS:     Knott s_  Handbook  for  Vegetable  Growers^. 

Pg  69. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Propagation  Plant 

Cutting  Nurcery 

Tuber  Hoe 

Rhizome  Water  c*^n 

Kitchen  garden  Rake 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Staking  and  Trell icing/Maintenance 

SESSION  #47    WEEK  #3     DAY  #15  <47-3-15) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIMEj     10j00-12x00  F 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

In  the  tropics  many  crops  will  not  grow  or  produce  properly  ii 
not  kept  up  off  of  the  ground.  This  is  especially  true,  during 
the  wet  season  when  the  sr  1  surface  remains  wet  or  mD^::.c 
-fostering  -fruit  and  vegetable  spoilage  during  growth.  Therefore, 
this  session  will  demonstrate  to  the  trainees: 

Ci        Why  staking  and  trellising  are  important  in 
the  host-country. 

o        Which  crops  require  staking  o'  trellising. 

o        The  most  appropriate  methods  and  materials  used 
in  the  host -country. 

o        The  proper  timing  for  staking  or  trellising 
different  crops.. 

HAND-OUT s 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Staking 
Tying 
Plastic 
Bamboo 


Trellisinj 
String 
Stakes 
Crop  names 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Basic  Soils 

SESSION  #48     WEEK  #3     DAY  #16  <48-3-16) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Soils  are  the  medium  for  plant  growth  and  have  a  wide  variety  of 
qualities      and     characteristics.         Therefore     it     is  extremely 
important     that  the  trainees  learn  and  understand    the  followinn 
aspects  of  basic  soils: 

o        The  importance  of  the  basic  soil  and  plant 
relationship, 

D        How  soil  is  formed  and  how  it  is  classified 
by  texture. 

o        How  to  test  soil  pH  values  and 

o        Their  effect  on  plant  growth. 

o        The  variability  of  soil  types  throughout  the 
host -country. 

o        The  importance  of  soil  conservation 

techniques  and  soil  improvement  methods. 

o        The  techniques  of  adding  chemicals,  i.e.  fertilizer, 
lime  and  sulfur,  and  what  the  results  will  be  in 
different  areas  of  the  host  country. 

HAND-OUT:     #48-a      Soil  Texture  Classifications. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     ~  CroB  Production  Handbook^  Pgs  2-19. 

QLIsjl  Qr qbs  and  Ferti^lizer  Use, 
Pgs  20-30. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY:         SoiJ   particles  Sand 

Clay  Silt 

Soi 1  Fertil izers 

So  i 1  prof  i 1 e  Manure 

Texture  Compost 

Soil  pH  Organic  matter 
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HAND-OUT  #48-a 


SOIL  TEXTURE  CLASSIFICATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

Soils  of  all  types  and  character i sties  are  the  basis  for  all 
Jiving  plants  and  trees.  The  quality  of  these  soils  is  the 
primary  factor  that  determines  the  yield  or  growth  of  these 
plants  and  trees.  The  following  session,  basic  soils,  will  give 
you  an  in&ight  on  how  to  care  for,  maintain  and  improve  a  wide 
variety  of  soils  for  higher  production. 

1.       SOIL  COMPOSITION 

It  is  possible  to  sepaerate  the  composition  of  any  soil. 
When  separating,  topsoil  for  example,  you  will  find 
4  major  components  as  described  below. 

a.  Solids,  which  you  can  see  with  the  naked  eye,  such 
as  particles  of  sand  and  gravel,  but  many  of  the 
particles  are  very  small,  such  as  ions,  and  must 
be  magnified  to  see  clearly. 

b.  Oryanic  natter,  in  the  topsoil  of  most  agricultural 
land  would  be  2  percent  or  less  by    olume.     In  the 
subsoil  it  could  be  called  carbon  instead  of  organic  matter. 

c-       Water,  which  in  most  cases  surrounds  the  soil 
particles,  except  in  very  dry  soil. 

d.  Air,  since  the  soil  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
particles  cr  aggregates,  there  are  numerous  pore 
spaces  among  them  that  will  be  filled  with  water 
or  air.  These  pore  spaces  vary  greatly  with  the 
soil  type  and  texture. 

We  will  study  soil  solids  in  depth  but  due  to  the  limitation  of 
time  we  will  only  mention  the  other  components  and  describe  their 
functions.  The  solid  phase  of  a  soil  is  a  mineral  grain  smaller 
than  2  millimeters  in  diameter.  The  size  from  2  to  less  than 
0.002  millimeters  are  called  soil  particles.  These  particles 
function  as  an  absorber  of  other  elements  such  as  organic  matter, 
water  and  important  plant  nutrients.  The  elements  or  ions  which 
we  are  not  able  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  can  be  determined  by 
analysis  with  great  accuracy.  The  fertilizers  we  apply  to  the 
land  consist  of  elements  that  when  dissolved  in  soil  suspension 
ionize  into  ions  that  plants  can  take  up  as  plant  food. 

What  other  roles  can  ions  play  in  soil  suspension  besides  that  of 
plant  nutrition?  One  may  be  toxic  to  plants  if  large  amounts  are 
dissolved  into  soil  solution  under  certain  conditions.  Nutrient 
elements  may  also  exist  in  forms  of  precipitated  compounds  which 
are  not  available  to  the  plants. 
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2.       INSPECTING  A  SOIL  PROFILE 


Let  us  dig  a  pit  to  a  pre-jcleterini ned  depth,  then  examine 
the  profile  and  what  do  we  see?    We  find  a  distinct 
difference  between  the  top  layer,  defined  as  topsoil,  and 
the  lower  layer  defined  as  subsoil.     Most  topsoil  is 
darker  in  color  than  the  subsoil  because  of  the  higher 
content  of  organic  matter.     This  topsoil  is  more  porous 
with  good  neration  and  abundant  plant  food.     This  top 
layer  is  named  the  A.  Horizon. 

Now  look  over  the  lower  profile,  subsoil,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  lighter  in  color  and  contains  less  plant 
roots  and  organic  matter,  and  is  therefore,  less  fertile. 
If  you  look  deeper  you  may  find  color  spots  called  mottling 
in  this  horizon.     We  c?if f erentiate  soil  horizons  by 
col  car,  texture,  structure,  porosity,  amount  of  roots, 
chemical  reaction  and  others.  Let  us  now  learn  about 
soil  textures. 

3.       SOIL  PARTICLES  AND  TEXTURES 

Soil  textures  are  classified  into  three  types  according 
to  the  combination  of  particles  with  the  particles 
the  smallest  unit  of  a  soil.     A  mixture  of  soil  particles 
determines  the  type  of  soil  texture,  with  particle 
classification  based  on  size. 


SOIL  SEPARATE 


PARTICLE  SIZE  (mm) 


SHAPE 


SAND 

Very  coarse  sand 
Coarse  sand 
Medium  sand 
Fine  sand 
Very  finur  sand 

SILT 

CLAY 


2  -  1 
1  -  0.5 
0.5  -  0.25 
0.2  -  0.1 
0.1  -  0.05 

0.05  -  0.002 

<  0.002 


Round  some  angular 
Round  some  angular 
Round  some  angular 
Round 
Round 

Round 

Plate  like 


Each  soil  texture  consists  of  the  above  mentioned  soil  separates 
but  are  different  according  to  the  percentages  of  each  component. 
These  textures  may  be  classified  into  12  groups  as  indicated  by 
the  following  table. 
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Fig  #  9      The  textural  triangle  shows  the  limits  of  sand^ 
silt,  and  clay  contents  of  the  various  texture 
cl asses » 


Different  layers  may  vary  greatly  in  their  textures  and  one  local 
texture    may    differ  from  others.       We  are  able    to    examine  the 


textures  by  the  two  following  methods.  First,  by  taking  a  hand 
full  of  moist  soil,  not  too  wet,  and  squeezing  it  between  the 
fingers.  As  a  rule  of  thumb  you  can  tell  what  the  soil  texture 
is  by  this  method.  The  second  is  by  the  sedimentation  method 
which  requires  a  given  amount  of  soil  and  water  mixed  thoroughly 
and  allowed  to  settle.  This  technique  is  considered  an  intensive 
i  n vest  i  gat  i  on . 

THE  TEXTURE  TELLS  YOU 

Sandy  or  light  soil  has  less  plant  nutrients, 
excessive  drainage,  leaches  fertilizers  and 
nutrients  quite  readily,  has  low  water  holding  capacity 
and  does  not  support  trees  for  normal  growth.  The 
only  plus  for  sandy  soil  is  that  it  is  easy  to 
till  in  most  cases. 

Loamy  soil  on  the  other  hand  is  good  for  agriculture 
and  if  managed  properly  will  give  a  hirjh  value 
return  from  most  crops. 

Clay  soils  have  high  cation  absorption  capacity,  high 
water  holding  capacity  and  are  high  in  plant  nuttlmnf. 
It  is  easier  to  maintain  the  organic  matter 
level.     Usually  we  «nd  day  soils  in  the  lowlands 
because  in  mo«t  cmm  it  is  carrieo  by  water  from  the 
higher  slcvatianft  and  deposited  in  the  lower  plains. 
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4.  WHAT 
a. 
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SOIL  TEXTURE  CLASSIFICATION 


Coarse- textured  soils     1  Sandy  and  loamy  sane 


Sand 

Loamy  sand 


Medium-texture  soils 


2  Sandy  loa^s 


Sandy  1 oam 
Fine  sandy  loam 


3  Loamy  soils 


V.F.  sandy  loam 
Loam 

Silt  loam 
Silt 


4  Moderately  heavy  soils    Sandy  clay  loam 

CI ay  1 oam 
Silty  clay  loam 


Fine-texture  scils 


5  Clays  and  silty  clay        Sandy  clay 

Silty  clay 
Clay 


6.       SOIL  STRUCTURE 

What  does  a  clod  of  soil  look  like?    They  can  be  round, 
blocky,  platy  or  prism  shaped.     We  are  talking  about  the 
shape  of  a  soil  clod  <ped)  and  its  sizes.     Clods  are 
formed  by  the  arrangement  of  soil  particles  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  which  when  dry  forms  hard 
clods  which  are  soil  structures.     The  primary  function  of 
the  soil  structures  are  for  holding  plant  roots,  air, 
water  and  plant  nutrients. 

Plate  like  structures  are  clods  when  formed  look  like 
plates.     The  horizon  width  of  plate  clods  is  greater 
than  the  vertical  one.     The  soil  containing  plate 
structures  indicate  poor  aeration  and  water  drainage. 
Some  soils  have  blocky  structures  or  blocky  types 
which  mean  each  side  is  equal. 

7.       SPHEROICAL  STRUCTURES 

These  are  the  structures  which  form  in  soil  containing  high 
organic  matter  and  would  be  considered  loamy  soils.  This 
type  of  soil  structure  would  only  occur  in  the  topsoil 
which  is  the  horizon. 
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SOIL  OF  THAILAND 


a.  Soils  of  the  Central  Plains 

Most  of  the  soils  in  the  central  plan  o*  Thailand  are 
clayey  in  texture  and  classified  as    alluvial,  rich 
in  plant  nutrients.     Most  of  these  soils  arc  used  for 
rice  paddy  with  soaie  being  very  acid  with  the  pH  value 
below  4.5.     Therefore,  the  farmers  must  use  lime 
(calcitic  or  earl)  to  correct  the  acidity  problee 
Mhich  can  also  he  improved  through  the  use  of 
organic  matter  along  with  the  application  of  lime. 
It  is  also  possible  to  have  soils,  used  for  field 
crops,  that  are  heavy  in  texture  but  in  the  high  pH 
range.  (alkaline) 

b.  Soils  of  the  East 


The  majority  of  the  soils  in  the  east  are  sandy  in 
texture,  with  a  few  areas  in  the  lowland  high  in 
clay  texture.     Some  areas  also  have  high  concentra- 
tions of  lateritic  soils  but  not  serious  enough  to 
affect  the  growth  of  trees.     Most  of  these  soils 
are  used  for  field  crops  and  small  areas  for  rice 
production. 


Soils  of  the  South 


The  peninsular  area  has  a  wide  variation  in  scil 
textures  with  sandy  soils  along  the  coast  but 
higher  elevations  are  clayey  and  gravelly.  Good 
quality  soils,  high  in  organic  matter  are  found 
in  large  areas  in  Narathiwat  province.     The  low 
productive  soils  are  mostly  in  the  old  mined  lands. 

Soils  of  the  Nortr. 

Soils  of  the  northern  pa* t  in  the  most  part  are  of 
medium  texture  with  few  problems  in  terms  of  their 
productivity  but  highly  susceptible  to  erosion. 


Soils  of  the  Central  Highlands 


Soils  of  the  central  highlands  are  generally  speaking 
of  fine  texture  and  on  a  complex  topography.  Many 
areas  are  full  of  cobbles  and  large  rock  outcrops. 
However,  the  soils  are  quite  productive  with  a  high 
hazard  of  erosion. 
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Soils  o-f  the  Northeast 


Coarse  to  medium  textured  soils  of  a  sandy  nature  are 
found  throught  the  northeast.       Due  to  the  large  areas 
of  highly  weatherd  soils  which  are  extrenely  leachable, 
these  soils  are  very  low  in  productivity.     Most  of 
these  soils  are  medium  to  highly  acid  with  consider 
able  amounts  thsit  arc?  v«ry  highly  saline.  The 
salinity  c^iuses  tremendous  problems  with  all  types  of 
crop  production  and  yialc!^:  are  reduced.  The  major 
technique  for  correcting  soil  salinity  problems  is 
by  using  plenty  of  water  co  dissolve  the  salts.  Once 
the  salts  have  been  dissolved,  adequate  drainage  is 
necessary  to  rmmo\^m  the  salts  from  the  soil,  followed 
by  broadcasting  sulfur  powder.     The  last  alternative 
is  to  grow  crops  and  varieties  that  have  a  high 
tolerence  *'.o  saline  conditions. 
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SESSION    TITLE:       Using     Chemcais     and     Chemical  Fertilizers 

Introduction  to  Metric  III 

SESSION  #49     WEEK  #3     DAY  *»i6  (49-3-16) 
PRESENTER: 
CO- FACILITATOR- 
TIME!      10:00-12:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Farmers     the  world  over  are  becoming  more  aware        the  ^act  th^t 

proper     maintenance    of  their  soil  s  fertili       and  stru^tur^  wUl 

help     reduce     pest     damage.       In     doina     thi       th^  ^^^""^^""^^  "^11 


o        That  will   show  the  benefits  o-f  usino  chemicals 

along  with  chemical  fertilizers  for  .i^aximum  ^sults. 

htX""^*^  fertilizer  use  (timing  and  placement)  for 
h:gher  yields  and  retur,»s, 

o        Used  in  the  labeling  and  identification  of 
elefl.ents   <i.e.  N-P-K)  . 

c        Us;?d  in  applying  such  as  rates  Lbs/ac  or  Kg/ha. 

o        That  local   farmers  use  fertilizer  to  benefit  the 
crop  or  waste  money.  ^" 

HAND-OUIS:     #49-a      The  Average  Composition  of  Fertilizer 

Materials. 

#49-b      Applying  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

READING  ^NMENT;     Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening.  Pgs  39-42 

and  Pest  Control.  Pgs  141-143. 
iQlLS.  QCQBs  and  Pertilizer  Use.  Pgs  35-43. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Chemicals  Chemical  fertilirer 
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HAND-OUT  «49-a 


AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 


Fertilizer 
Materials 


Chemical 
Formul a 


Total     Available  Cocbined 
N%         P  0  7.  Ca7. 
2  5 


Combined 


Ammon  i  um 
Nitrate 

Ammonium 
Nitrate- 
Sulfate 


NH  NO 

4    3  3^ 

NH  NO  . <NH  )  SO  30 
4     3        4  2  4 


Monoammonitm  NH  H  PO 
Riosphate 


4  2  4 


11 


Ammonium 

Phosphate 

Sulfate 

Ammonium 
Phosphate- 
Nitrate 

Oiammoni  urn 
Phosphate 

Ammonium 
Sulfate 

Anhydrous 
Ammonia 


NH  H  PO  . <NH  )   SO  13 
4  2  4  4  2  4 


NH  H  PO  .NH  NO 
4  2     4       4  3 


(NH  )  HPO 
4  2  4 

<NH  )  SO 
4  2  4 

NH 


Aqua  Ammonia      NH  OH 

4 


Calcium 
Ammonium 


Nitrate  Solution 


Ca<NO  )    .NH  NO 
3  2      4  3 


Calcium 
Nitrate 

Calcium 
Cyan amide 


Ca<NO  ) 
3  2 

CaCN 


Sodium  nitrate  NaNO 


Urea 


CO<NH  ) 
2  2 


27 

16-18 

21 

82 

20 

17 

15.5 
20-22 
16 
38 


>75 


48 


39 


12 


46-48 


8.8 


21 


37 
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6.5 


4.5 
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HAND-OUT    #49-a  (continued) 


AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

F«rtlli2Br  Chemical  Total  Available    Combined  Combined 

Material*  Formulae  NV.         POX  CaX  SY. 

2  5 

Urea  ammonium        NH  NO  .CO<NH  )  32 
nitrate  eolution      4    3  2  2 

Single  Supek'-       Ca(H  PO  )  18-20  18-2^  12 

phosphate  2    4  2 

Triple  Super-        Ca<h  PO  )  45-46  12-14  1 

phosphate  2    4  2 

Phosphoric  H  PO  52-54 

Acid  3  4 

Potassium  KNO  i3 

Nitrate  3 

Potassium  K  SO 

Sulfate  2  4 


Fulfate  of  K  SO  .2MgS0 

Potash-  2    4  4 

Magpesi  a 


0. 1  22 
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HAND-OUT  #49-b 


APPL^'ING  CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

Recommendations  ior  fertilizer  blends  in  Thailand  v«auld  be 
consistent  throughout  the  country.  15-15-15  at  the  rate  of  50 
Kg/rai  <275  Lbs/ac)  will  act  as  a  starter  fertilizer  and  in  most 
cases  supply  all  the  P  and  K  necessary  for  maximum  yield.  The 
only  addition  to  some  crops  such  as  corn,  rice  and  some  leaf 
vegetables  would  be  50  Kg/rai    (275  Kg/ac)  of  ammonium  sulfate. 

The  following  calibrations  are  based  on  the  grams  per  linear 
m«ter  at  different  row  spacings. 

15  cm  (small  vegetables)  5  gms    one  level  teaspoon 

30  cm  (med  vegetables)  9  gms    two  level  teaspoons 

50  cm  (field  crops)  16  gms    three  level  teaspoons 

60  cm  (green  beans)  19  gms    four  level  teaspoons 

Broadcast    =    31  gms/sq  m  six  level  teaspoons 
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SESSION  TITLE:     L.S.S.  School  Field  Trip 

SESSION  #50    WEEK  #3    DAY  #16  <50-3-16) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:      13:00-17:00  F 


The  Session  Design  for  this  Program  Specific  Session 
15  in  Appendix  A. 
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SETSSTON  TITLE:     Insect  Identification 

SRSSION  #51     WEEK  #3     DAY  #17  (51-3-17) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     (3:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

The  use  of  pesticide  in  the  host-country  is  poorly  controlled  and 
therefore  is  used  indi scrimin^itely  without  regard  to  plant, 
animal  or  human  safety.  Alternate  methods  are  overlooked  and 
could  be  used  in  place  of  pesticide  in  many  cases,  if  the  farmers 
could  identify  their  problems  and  plan  for  proper  insect  control. 
The  trainees  can  contribute  to  providing  this  information  at 
their  sites.     It  is  thus  important  that  they  can: 

o         Identify  the  most  common  types  of  insects  in  the 
host -country  and  the  damage  caused  by  each  type. 

o        Understand  the  life  cycle  of  these  pests  to 
assist  in  an  insect  monitoring  program. 

o        Have  hands-on  experience  in  the  field  to  observe 
the  actual  insects  and  the  damage  done  by  each. 

o        Know  the  basics  of  how  the  different  types 
(chewing  and  sucking)  are  controlled. 

HAND-OUTS:     #51-a     Insect  Identification 
#51-b     Insect  Life  Cycles 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Crog  Production  Handbook^  Pgs  66-78. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Names  of  insects  fouri  or  studied. 

Chew  Such 

Life  cycle  Damage 

To  fly  To  jump 
Beneficial  insects 
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HAND-OUT  #31 -a 
INSECT  IDENTIFICATION 
FIGURE  #  10  CHEWING  INSECTS 


HAND-OUT  #51 -a  (CONTINUED) 
FIGURE  »  11  CHEWING  INSECTS  (CONTINUED) 


4.   BEETLE  URVA 


5.       miiiMii.  CATERPILLAR 


6.       wi«uuM«M-ft»  HELONFLY  WORM 


7.       itmuHu  SUBTERRANEAN  ANT 
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HAND-QUT  #51 -a  (CONTINUED) 
FIGURE  #  12    SUCKING  INSECTS 


HAND-OUT  *51-a  (CONTINUED) 
FIGURE  »  13  SUCKING  INSECTS  ^CONTINUED) 


11.    tw#w#n*i        LEAF  HOPPER 


12.    uij«w4«T»      WHITE  FLY 


13.  I'lMKiamw^     RED  SPIDER  HITE 
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HAND-OUT  #51-b 


FIGURE  #  14     INSECT  LIFE  CYCLES 


14.    •w^^ft'l«^^^/n^^H^     GRASSHOPPER  LIFE  CYCLE 


ADULT 


I^PUPA 

LARVA 


E66 


O  O 


^5.    tiw^frKa^iift^s^vWioliHi  CORN  EARWARH  LIFE  CYCLg 


E66(i 


1^-    iw4>riWitif«#n^  LEAF  HOPPER  LIFE  CYCLE 
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SESSION  TITLE;    Mushroom  Production 
SESSION  #52    WEEK  #3    DAY  #17  <52-3-17) 


PRESENTER; 

CO-FACILITATORs 

TIME:     10:00-12100  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Mushrooms  are  grown  throughout  the  host-country  using  many 
different  techniques.  They  are  a  cheap  source  of  protein  and 
can  be  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  home  gardens.  The 
objectives  of  this  session  are  to  demonstrate  the  ma  ly  techniques 
for  growing  mushrooms  with  hands-on  experience  that  will  give  the 
trainees  confidence  to  develop  mushroom  projects  at  their  sites. 
They    will     understand  the  following  at  the  end  of  training: 

o       Nutritional  values  of  mushrooms. 

o        Materials  required  for  production  of  each  type. 


o       The  basic  cost  of  production. 


o       Marketing,  supply  and  demand.  When  and  how  to  harvest. 

HAND-OUT:     »52-a      How  to  grow  rice  straw  mushrooms. 

READ INS  ASSI6NMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Rice  straw                  Sprinkle  Mushroom 

Myciliuffl                     Mold  Edge 

Soak                            Spawn  Kapok 
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HAND-OUT  #52--a 


HOW  TO  GROW  RICE  STRAW  MUSHROOMS   (^QLRARIELLA  VOLRACEA) 

A.  MATERIALS 

1.  Rice  straw,  preferably  the  part  left  in  the  -field 
after  harvest.     Pull  it  out  with  the  roots  included. 
The  threshed  ears  are  minor  quality  and  give  poorer 
results.     Other  substrates  can  be  usedx  sorghum 
and  wheat  straw,  maize  residues  baggasse,  banana 
leaf,  tobacco  stems,  water  hyacinth,  sawdust, 
cotton  and  kapok  wastes. 

2.  Manure:     dry  cattle  manure,  possibly  mixed  up  with 
dry  chicken  or  pig  manure  at  rates  of  28 1  to  3:1. 

3.  Spawn:     different  qualities,  check  with  experienced 
growers.  Price:     3  baht  per  bag. 

4.  Water:     don't  use  saline,  alkaline  or  acid  water. 

5.  Container  to  soak  the  straw:     water  pond,  oil  barrel, 
according  to  possibilities. 

6.  Plastic  sheet  1  roll   100-115  baht  about  60  m.  If 
you  buy  per  meter:     3  baht/m. 

1*       Wooden  mold:     L  80-150  cm 

W  30-40  cm  the  bottom  part  should  be 
wider  than  the  top. 

H  30  cm 

8.       Watering  can. 

B.  METHOD 

1.  Inoculation 

Soaok  the  straw  (10  min  -  1  night). 
Loosen  the  soil  and  water. 

Place  the  wooden  mold  on  the  plot   (if  necessary 
use  a  rope  for  linming  up  the  beds). 

Put  in  the  first  layer  of  straw,  not  more  than 

4  cm.     Try  to  put  the  roots  at  the  outside. 
Tread  with  bare  feet  until  dense,  especially 
at  the  4  sides,  and  water. 

Mix  the  dry  manure  with  water  and  put  it  on  the 
straw  along  the  4  sides,   1  to  2  cm  thick,  about 

5  cm  wide. 
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Tak«  the  muBhroom  iipor«»,  previously  divided 
into  3  equAl  part*  (1  part  for  each  of  the 
3  layers)  and  press  it  gently  into  the  manure, 
as  close  to  the  wooden  mould  as  possible.  Mater. 

Put  in  the  straw  -for  the  second  layer,  about 
6-8  cm,  and  repeat  same  procedure. 

Identical  for  the  3rd  layer.  Add  a  thick  layer 
(  «  10  cm)  of  straw  on  top.     Tread  and  water. 

Remove  the  wooden  mold  by  pushing  on  the  straw 
and  pulling  up  the  mold  on  both  sides. 

Repeat  this  procedure  for  as  many  beds  as  you 
want  (10  is  a  practical  number).  Leave  about 
1  hoe  width  between  the  beds. 

Straw  manure  on  the  soil  between  and  around 
the  bed. 

Cover  with  two  plastic  sheets,  with  or  without 
wooden  support.     Fix  it  with  earth,  stones, 
wood ,  whatever. 

Cover  with  dry  straw. 

Protect  from  chicken  (if  necessary)  by  putting 
bamboo  branches  or  roof  patches  on  top  of  it. 

Follow  up 

The  first  4  to  S  days,  the  spore  is  running  (35-40 
degree  C) .     Be  sure  the  temperature  is  high  enough. 

The  fruiting  period  starts  at  the  pinhead  stage 
(opt  30-35  degree  C) .     Follow  up  temperature  and 
humidity.     If  necessary,  water  around  (not  on!) 
the  bed,  and  open  the  plastic  5  to  10  minutes  per 
day.  in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  or  open  the 
plastic  two  fingers,  day  and  night. 

Harvest 

Pick  the  mushrooms  (after  9  to  10  days,  depending  on 
the  season)  by  turning  theo^  around.     Be  sure  not  to 
leave  the  foot  in  the  bed.     It  will  cause  rotting. 

Pick  before  the  head  emerges  completely.  Market 
price  for  full  grown  heads  drops  about  507.. 

You  should  be  able  to  harvest  at  least  1  kg  per  bed. 
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Ratooning 

Mtmr  2  to  4  days,  all  the  mushroomB  will  be  picked. 
PcHir  plain  water,  or  water  enriched  with  manure  or 
urea  on  top  of  the  beds,  cover  up  again  with  plastic 
and  straw,  and  after  3  to  6  days  a  ratooning  harvest 
will  be  possible  (fewer  and  smaller  mushrooms^)  • 

The  remaining  straw  is  excellent  for  composting. 

Seasonal  var i  at i  ons 

Temperature  and  humidity  vary  strongly  according  to 
the  season.     The  inoculation  and  following  procedure 
will  vary  correspondingly. 


VARIABLE 

COOL  SEASON 

HOT  SEASON 

i. 

Time  for  soaking 

straw 

30  min 

10  min 

2. 

Number  of  layers 

3 

3  or  2 

3. 

Thickness  of  top 

layer 

10  cm 

10  cm 

4. 

Watering 

not  too  much 

abundantly 

5. 

Distance  between 

bedli 

closer 

wider 

6. 

Ventilation 

sel dom 

always 

Very  seldom  mushrooms  are  grown  in  the  rainy  season  becausei 

-  No  straw  is  left  since  all  the  paddy  fields  are 
under  cultivation. 

-  The  farmers  spend  all  their  time  growing  rice. 

Since  the  supply  is  not  meeting  thit  demand,  price  are  booming  (up 
to  SO  baht/kg,  where  as  an  average  hot  season  price  is  20 
baht/kg) . 

Convincing  farmers  to  stock  their  straw  for  mushroom  production 
in  the  rice  growing  season  would  provide  them  with  an  e>c  eel  lent 
extra  income. 

fie  sure  however  that  spore  is  locally  available  then. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Field  Trip:     Integrated  Farm 

SESSION  #53     WEEK  #3     DAY  #18  <53~3-lB) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


The  purpose  o-f  this  -field  trip — to  visit  an  integrated  farm  and  a 
commercial  flower  and  ornamental  plant  farm — is  twofold.  First, 
it  gives  trainees  a  break  from  the  rigorous  training  schedule 
while  still  serving  as  an  agriculture-related  training  session. 
Trainees  also  benefit  from  seeing  new  parts  of  the  host -country. 
A  trip  of  this  nature  broadens  their  perspectives  concerning 
agriculture  in  the  host-^country  and  allows  them: 

o  To  better  understand  the  benefits  of  integrated 

farming. 


To  improve  their  knowledge  of  different  techniques 
used  for  producing  vegetables. 

To  understand  the  improved  ways  of  producing 
ornamental  plants. 

To  see  new  technology  for  flower  production  and 
propagation. 

To  see  high  technology  in  irrigation  systems  i.e. 
mist  box  for  nursery  propagation. 


HAND--OUT: 


READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Integrated  farm 

Chickens 

Fish 

Vegetables 
Fruit  tree* 
Mi  st  box 


Manure 
Flowers 
Cut  flowers 
Potted  plants 
Oriiamental  pi  ants 
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Week  #4 


54 

4 

19 

Insect  Control 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

55 

4 

19 

Record  Keeping  Review/ 
Marketing 

10:00-11:00 

F/C 

56 

4 

19 

Planting  Situations 

11:00-12:00 

C 

L/CC/Dev 

13:30-16:30 

57 

4 

20 

Plant  Disease  and  Control. 

08:00-09:30 

F/C 

58 

4 

20 

Maintenance 

09:30-11:00 

F 

59 

4 

20 

Quiz  II 

11:00-12:00 

C 

- 

- 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

— 

60 

4 

21 

Fruit  Tree  Propagation 

0:800-11:00 

F/C 

61 

4 

21 

Introduction  to  Marketing 
<Anifflals) 

11:00-12:00 

C 

62 

4 

21 

Plot  Evaluations 

13:30-14:30 

F 

L/CC 

14:30-16:30 

63 

4 

22 

Mixing  &  Applying  Pesticides 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

64 

4 

22 

Chicken  Records  Analysis 

10:00-11:00 

C 

65 

4 

22 

Program  Manager  II 

11:00-12:00 

c 

- 

- 

- 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 



66 

4 

23 

Swine  Management  Skills 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

67 

4 

23 

Fertilizer  Math  and  Intro- 
duct  ifjn  to  Metric  #4 

10:00-11:00 

C 

68 

4 

23 

Maintenance 

11:00-12:00 

F 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

69 

4 

24 

Soi 1  Conservat i  on 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

L/CC/Dev 

10:00-12:00 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Insect  Control 

SESSION  #54     WEEK  #4     DAY  19  (54-4-19) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


Ihsects,  in  the  tropics,  can/do  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
production  of  most  crops.  The  use  of  chemicals  for  insect 
control  is  important  but,  unfortunately  in  the  host— ountry, 
their  application  is  generally  haphazard.  Therefore  this  session 
will  assist  the  trainees: 

o        In  understanding  integrated  pest  management  and 
its  major  concepts. 


In  understanding  control  measures  appropriate  to 
host-country  conditions  at  volunteer  sites. 

In  learning  how  to  build  and  use  several  types  of 
insect  traps  for  monitoring  populations. 

HAND-OUTS:     #54-a    The  Principles  of  Insect  Control 

#54-b  Introduction  to  Insects  and  Insect  Control 
#54-c    Organic  Pest  Controls 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Traditional  Field  Crogs 
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HAND-OUT  #54-a 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INSECT  CONTROL 

Correctly  identify  the  pest: 

a.  Does  the  insect  match  the  damage? 

b.  Is  there  more  than  one  pest  causing  the  damage. 

c.  Was  the  insect  caught  "red  handed"? 
Assess  the  economic  importance  of  the  pest: 

a-       What  losses  in  yield,  quality  and  marketability 
result  from  the  damage? 

b*  Will  the  pest  infest  other  crops,  present  or  future? 
c.      Will  the  pest  spread  disease? 

Survey  the  insect  pest   (quantitative  and  qualitative): 

a.  How  many  pests  are  in  our  field  or  plot? 

b.  What  type  of  pest  is  present?  (species) 

c.  What's  the  damage  level? 
How  to  survey: 


Survey  on  the  diagonal  to  cov3*r  more  ground  and  all  the 
areas  of  plot. 

Choose  the  appropriate  method (s)  of  control  while  you  are 
in  the  field,  and  decide  how  you'll  put  them  into  action. 

Study  the  ecology  of  your  plot  area  to  see  how  it  affects 
the  insect  population.     Beware  of  anything  that  would 
upset  the  ecological  balance.     However,  planting  your 
crop  may  have  upset  things  already.     Study  the  ecology 
both  before  and  after  introducing  a  control  measure. 
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study  the  biological  details  of  the  insect  pest.  Bring 
specimens  home  and  watch  them  closely. 

a.  Morphology; 

b.  Li«fe  history  and  life  cycle; 

c.  Alternative  hosts  (weeds,  other  crops); 

d.  Nature  o-f  the  outbreak  and  what  triggered  it; 

e.  Parasites  and  predators. 

Know  the  growth  and  development  oi  economic  plants  (your 
crop),  so  that  you  can  see  how  pests  are  interfering  with 
your  goals  oi  good  crop  growth  and  good  yields. 


<  METHODS  OF  INSECT  CONTROL 

^NATURAL  CONTROL 

A.       Abiotic  factors  (physical  factors) 

1)  Weather  factors 

a )  dr ought / f 1 oodi  ng 

b)  temperature 

c)  rainfall 

d)  weather  patterns 

2)  Geographic  barriers 

a)  lakes 

b)  mountains 

c)  deserts 

d)  oceans 

B.       Biotic  factors 

1)  predators 

2)  parasites 

3)  disease 
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APPLIED  CONTROL 

A.       Biological  Control:     The  mass  rearing  of  predators, 
parasites  and  pathogens  which  are  then  released  in 
the  a-f-fected  crop  area. 


C) 


1) 


Bacillus  thuringiensis  (trade  name:  Argona)  is 
a  spore  -forming  bacteria. 


2)  Trichogramma  sp.  can  be  mass  reared  on  the  egg 
of  the  rice  moth  (Coreyra  cephalonica) . 

3)  Praying  mantis  nymphs:     find  a  cocoon  and  keep 
at  home  until  the  nymphs  hatch  out. 

B.       Mechanical  Control:     Equipment  is  used  to  control 
the  pest. 

1)  Hand  picking:     an  often  overlooked  way  to 
control  pests; 

2)  Nets; 


3) 


Cover  the  crop  (usually  fruit)  with  wax  paper, 
bags,  or  cloth; 


4)  Traps:     stickly,  water,  bait; 

5)  Flooding; 

Physical  Control:  Electrical  equipment  or  some  form 
of  energy  is  used  in  these  methods. 

1)  Light  traps; 

2)  Sound-some  frequencies  repel  mosquitos; 

3)  Heat;  ' 

4)  Boiling  water. 

D>       Cultural  Controls:     Develop  the  crop  environment  so 
that  it  isn't  conductive  to  insect  growth. 

1)  Crop  rotation 

2)  Intercropping 

3)  Burying  crop  residues 

4)  Timing  the  crop  calendar 

5)  Sanitation 


Resistant  Varieties:     This  has  been  accomplished,  to 
some  degree  for  rice,  but  not  for  other  crops, 
especially  vegetables.     In  short,  this  method  of 
control  IS  not  available  for  you  in  Thailand. 


Genetic  Control:     Growing  a  weak  or  sterile  variety 
oi  a  pest  to  mate  with  natural  pests.     This  can  be 
done  by  selection  or  by  induced  mutations  from 
chemicals  and  radioactive  agents.     This  is  probably 
beyond  your  means,  also. 

Chemical  Control:     The  farmers  first  choice,  but  it 
should  be  your  last.  Consider  other  methods  first. 

1)  Inorganic  insecticides; 

2)  Synthetic  insecticides  (petroleum  derived) , 

3)  Botanical  insecticides  (plant  derived). 

4)  Hormones:     usually  hormone  analogs  that  are 
synthesized  in  the  laboratory. 

Organic  Control:     These  don't  harm  the  environment  and 
are  sometimes  quite  effective.  Best  of  all,  they  don  t 
leave  nasty  things  in  our  food.     However,  don  t 
depend  on  them. 

Grow  Another  Crop:     Consider  the  value,  both  economic 
and  nutritional,  of  the  crop  and  compare  it  with  the 
costs  in  time,  labor,  safety  and  money  of  controlling 
the  pest  that  is  destroying  that  specific  crop. 
Don't  fight  nature.     Work  within  nature's  limits. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  INSECTS  AND  INSECT  CONTROL 


SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS  ON  INSECTS 
How  r.nsects  Damage  Plants 

Insec:ts  can  often  be  identified  by  the  type  of  damage 
they  cause: 

1.       Chewing  and  boring  insects 

a.  Caterpillars  are  larvae  of  moths.     They  damage 
plants  by  feeding  on  leaves  and  making  holes  in 
them  or  by  boring  into  stalks,  pods,  «ind  maize 
ears.     The  cutworm  caterpillar  is  unusual  in 
that  it  lives  in  the  soil  and  emerges  at  night 
to  cut  off  plant  stems  near  ground  level. 

b.  Beetles  feed  on  plant  leaves  and  chew  holes  in 
them;  some  beetles  of  the  weevil  family  bore 
into  pods  and  seeds  and  deposit  eggs  inside. 
Certain  beetles  can  also  transmit  bacterial 
and  viral  diseases. 

c.  Most  beetle  larvae  like  white  grubs,  wireworms, 
and  rootworms  live  in  the  soii  and  damage  roots 
and  the  underground  portion  of  the  stem  by 
chewing  or  boring.     A  few  bettle  larvae  such 

as  those  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  Colorado 
potato  beetle  live  above  ground  and  feed  on 
leaves. 

2.       Sucking  insects 

Aphids,  leaf hoppers,  stinkbugs,  harlequin  bugs,  white- 
flies,  and  mites  have  piercing  and  sucking  mouthparts 
and  feed  on  plant  sap  from  leaves,  pods,  and  stems. 
They  transmit  a  number  of  plant  disea<^es,  especially 
viruses.     Sucking  insects  do  not  make  holes  in  the 
leaves  but  usually  cause  leaf  yellowing,  curling,  or 
crinkling. 
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Insect  Life  Cycles 


A  general  understanding  oi  insect  life  cycles  will  also 
help  you  identify  insect  problems  in  the  field.  Beetles 
and  moths  go  through  a  complete  metamorphosis  (ct^anges 
in  form)  of  4  stages,  while  aphids,  leaf choppers,  white- 
flies  and  other  sucking  insects  go  through  only  3  stages. 


(Adult  stage)  v  dmd/v 

MOTH  >  EGG  >  CATERPILLAR  >  PUPA 

(Does  no  damage)  (Usually  feeds  on  leaves)     (Dormant  «tag»; 

turns  into  a 
month) 


(Adult  stage) 

BEETLE  > 

(Fsedm  on 
leaves,  pods) 


 >  LARVA  

(Grubs,  wireworms, 
rootworms,  etc. 
feed  on  plants  roots) 


>  PUPA 

(Dormant  ntage; 
turns  into  a 
beetle) 


(Adult  stage) 

APHIDS,  LEAFHOPPERS,  

BTINKBUGS,  WHITEFLIES, 
OTHER  SUCKING  INSECTS 


 >  EGG- 


■>  NYMPH 
(Look  like  a 
miniature 
adult;  sucks 
sap  also;  turns 
into  the  adult 
stage) 


II.     HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  INSECTS  AND  THEIR  DAMAGE 


Be  Observant:     Troubleshooting  takes  practice,  but  a 
sharp  eye  is  essential.     When  walking  through  a  field, 
closely  examine  the  plants  for  insects  or  their  damage 
symptoms.     Check  both  sides  of  the  leaves  since  many 
insects  prefer  the  undersides  of  leaves.     A  magnify- 
ing glass  can  be  very  helpful. 

Identifying  Insect  Damage:     Very  often  you'll  be  able 
to  identify  insects  by  the  damage  they  cause. 


a. 


Holes  in  Imaves:     Caterpillars,  beetles,  crickets, 
snails,  and  slugs;  snails  and  slugs  aren't  insects 
but  do  attack  plant  foliage  (look  for  slime  trails 
on  leaves).     Caterpillars  leave  green  or  brown 
sawdust-like  excrement- 
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b.  Wilting;     Soil  insects  like  white  grubs  and 
wireworms  i^  root  deeding  or  tunneling  oi  the 
underground  portion  oi  the  stem  has  been  serious- 
ste*  borers.     Remember  that  wilting  can  be  causrd 
by  other  factors  too:     dry  soil,  very  high 
temperatures,  root  rots,  bacterial  and  fungal 
wilts,  and  nematodes. 

i>       Dig  up  the  affected  plants  and  check  the 

root  system  and  underground  portion  of  the 
stem  for  insect  and  disease  damage;  look 
■for  soil  insects. 

2)       Slit  the  stem  lengthwise  with  a  pocket  knife 
and  check  for  borers  or  rotted  tissue. 

c.  Leaf  Curling,  Crinkling,  or  Yellowing:  Sucking 
insects,  especially  aphidn,  leaf hoppers,  and 
mites.     Viruses  and  some  nutrient  deficiences 
also  produce  these  symptoma.     Nematodes  and  poor 
drainage  cause  yellowing  too- 


3.       Identifying  Insects: 

?r?L*i'"^iH'*^.^°''^^^^  experienced  extension  workers 
in  the  field  and  have  tnea  point  out  the  prevalent 
crap  insect  pests  (and  beneficial  predator  insects) 
m  your  work  area.     Seek  out  host-country  or  regional 
insect  guides  such  as  extension  bulletins. 

-   THE  USE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  NAMES  FOR  INSECTS 

Each  insect  is  known  by  many  different  local  names 
throughout  the  world,  which  can  make  proper  identification 
confusing.     Fortunately,  all  insects  "as  wel  1  Ts  pla"s 
animals,  and  diseases)  are  assigned  standardized  scientific 
names  derived  from  Latin.  u*^tia  scientific 

Example:  The  corn  earworm  has  been  given  the  scientific 
names  of  Heliothis  zb».  The  first  word  of  the 
two  part  name  refers  to  the  insect  s  oenus  and 
the  second  part  to  its  «pecies. 

^Jl'^'^r*''^  agronomists  and  extension  workers  may  often 

F^rmlr!     '?f       *  ="'=^  "heliothis". 

Farmers  will   usually  use  local  names  for  insects.  Since 

f™J T^"!"*^"^'  is  being  continually  revised,  an 
insect  may  have  more  than  one  commonly  used  scientific 

nlZ'  K°''  ^rr'*'  armyworm  A.s  had  ^il  sclentific 

name  changed  from  Laphygma  frugiperda  to  Spodoptera 
^rugiperda.     When  referring  to  several  insects  of  different 
species  that  are  all  within  the  same  genus,  pubUcatio^ 
will  often  Place  the  abbreviation  "app. "  aitSr  the  genCs. 
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Thus,  Heliothis  spp.  refers  to  several  types  o+  heliothis 
caterpillars. 

IV.     METHODS  OF  INSECT  CONTROL  AND  THEIR  EFFECTIVENESS 

Lets  compare  the  effectiveness  of  non-chemical,  che.Tjical  , 
and  integrated  insect  control  methods: 

NON-CHEMICAL  METHODS 

Natural  Balance 

Many  natural  controls  act  to  keep  insects  in  balance: 

1.  Weather  factors  like  temperature  and  rainfall 
can  restrict  the  distribution  of  an  insect 
species;   for  example,  mites  .,nd  leafhoppers 

are  usually  more  prevalent  under  dry  conditions. 

2.  Geographic  barriers  like  large  bodies  of  water, 
mountain;,  and  d->sorts  can  also  limit  insect 
distr  ibution. 

Frogs,  toads,  lizards,  moles,  and  birds  are  some 
of  the  many  animals  that  feed  largely  on  insects. 

4  Beneficial  predator  insects  like  lady  bugs  eed 
on  aphids,  while  others  like  the  braconid  wasp 
and  tachinid  fly  lay  eggs  on  or  in  ct^rtain  :je-rt3 
which  are  killed  by  the  developing  ^ arvae. 
Some  predator  insects  like  prayint,   .lar.tis  also 
eat  beneficial   irsects  as  well,  however. 

5  Insec's  are  also  attacked  by  viruses,  fungi, 
and  bacteria  which  help  keep  populv^tions  down. 

As  aoricultural  activities  have  increased,  many  of  these  natural 
balances  have  b.,n  upset  and  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
harmfur  insects  under  control.  Monocult.-re  and  the  existence  of 
vtT  areal  under  cropping  have  led  to  marked  increases  in  a 
num^.r  of  rnsect  pests."^"^  Many  of  the  traditional  crop  varieties 
despite  their  lower  productivity,  have  better  insect  resistance 
than  some  of  the  improved  varieties.  1';'^^^-'^:^'"^^"^^;  °! 
pesticides     has     also    resulted  in  an  actual  buildup     of  harmful 

insects  in  some  cases. 
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BIOLQGICAl  CONTROL 


flrl«?it!      '^o^-'^ol         the  purpose*,,!   introduction  o^  predators, 

120      Jf^'o^U  ^  species.  About 

120  difverent  in««ct  hav.  been  partially  or  completely 
controlled  by  this  method  in  various  paris  of  the  wortd! 
aiainsi  .  ^•;*»£:ticides  such  as  Bacillus  thuringiensis  (effective 
against  a  f.w  types  of  caterpillars)  are  now  commonly  used  by 
farmers  and  gardeners  in  many  areas.       Unfortunately,  biological 

n^rtl'nn     rr^'^T.  P^^^^^^ly  effective  against  a'  very  small 

portion  of  harmful  insect  species. 


CULTURAL  CONTROLS 


Cultural  controls  such  as  crop  rotation,  intercropping,  buryino 
crop  residues,  timing  the  crop  calendar  to  avoid  ce^ta^A  insec^I^ 
are  '^^jr'^^^Jl"^  '.eeds  and  natural  vegetation  that  harbor  inllclk 
are  all  effective  control  methods  for  some  insects.  In  most 
olZr\Jl?ro:Z'     ^"^'"^^^  need  to  be  supplemented  by 

VARIETAL  RESISTANCE 

inSectr'^'^pir  ''^'^^  ^°n^iderably  in  their  resistance  to  certain 
insects.       For     example,     maize  varieties  whose  ears    have  lonc 
Vc^nl     JrJ"  resistance  to  earworms  and     weevils;  Cltj 

found     that     some    bean  varieties  were  relatively     unaffecied  by 

i?«td°T'^     i^*"^^!  '^"'^^"^  season,     while  others  suJfere^ 

yield  lossed  up  to  40'/..  Screening  for  insect  resistance  i  s  an 
important  part  of  crop  breeding  programs.  distance  is  an 

"ORGANIC"  CONTROLS 

i^ff-H**""  '^^♦^^s        non-chemical     methods     in  general 

g^rnc  "'oeoolr'"'*''"''""  °*  "natural"  sprays  made  ^^o^ 

SJ^iri^ls    f?I^'  K  soap,     salt,     etc.,     and     the    use  o^ 

materials  like  beer  to  kill  slugs  and  wood  ashes  to  deter 
cutworms  and  other  insects.  Some  of  these  "Jl terna^rvl" 
i  ^"^^  slightly  to  fairly  effective  on  smalt  areaf  uke 

home    gardens     and  where  insect  populations  are    relative^  ow 
They  are  seldom  feasible  or  effective  on  larger  plots,  eipeciauO 
under  tropical  conditions  that  favor  insect  ^uilSup.  ^^^^""'^^^^ 


CHEMICAL  CONTROL 

Chemical  control  refers  to  the  use  of  commercial  insecticides  in 
the  form  of  sprays,  dusts,  granules,  baits,  fumigants,  and  seed 
treatments.  While  some  3f  these  insecticides  lik^ 
thuringiensis,  rotenone,  and  pyrethrin  are  naturally  derived, 
most  are  synthetic  organic  compounds  that  have  been  developed 
through  research. 

ADVANTABES  OF  INSECTICIDES 

1.       Rapid  action. 

2  They  are  the  only  practical  means  of  control  once  an 
insect  reaches  the  economic  threshold  of  damage  on  a 
commercial   size  plot. 

3  Insecticides  are  available  in  a  wide  range  of  proper- 
ties, species  effectiveness,   and  application  methods. 

4  They  are  relatively  inexpensive,  and  their  proper 
usage  can  often  return  ^^-^^  for  every  *1  spent. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  INSECTICIDES 

1  Insect  resistance  to  pesticides  is  a  growing  problem. 
In  1961,  about  60-70  species  had  developed  resistance 
to  certain  products,  and  the  number  had  increased  to 
around  200  by  the  mid-1970's. 

2  Outbreaks  of  secondary  pests:     Few  insecticides  kill 
all  types  of  insect«=,  and  some  actually  promote  the 
increase  of  te-tain  pests.     For  example,  continual 
use  of  Sevin   (carbaryl )   in  the  same  field  may  increase 
problems  with  some  types  of  aphids  which  it  doesn't 
control  wel 1 . 

3.       Damage  to  non-target  species  such  as  beneficial 
predators,  bees,  and  wildlife. 

Residue  hazards:     Some  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
compounds  like  DDT,  Aldrin,  Endrin,  Dieldrin,  and 
Heptachlor  are  highly  persistent  in  the  environment 
and  may  accumulate  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  wildlife, 
livestock,  and  humans.      It's  important  to  realize 
that  many  other  insecticides  are  broken  down  into 
harmless  compounds  fairly  rapidly. 

5.       Immediate  toxicity:     Some  insecticides  are  extremely 
toxic  in  small  amounts  to  humans  and  animals.  Again, 
it's  important  to  realize  that  insecticides  vary 
grratly  in  their  toxicity. 
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CURRENT  STATUS  OF  INSECTICIDE  USE 

At  th»  prasant  tiai*  and  for  th*  imflicdiat*  futura,  insacticid* 
u>«g»  will  oft«n  bm  mn  •■■•ntial  part  of  any  packag*  of  i«prov»d 
practicM  for  th»  rafaranc*  crapm.  For  this  raason,  w«  uroa  all 
!S  workarm  to  laarn  tha  basic  princijlas  of  safa 

•nd  affactiva  insacticida  application.  Evan  though  you  may  ba 
parsonally    opposad  to  thasa  chaaicals,    you  should  raaliza  that 

I^hT;:.  ?"?^°^*  "nsafa 
•nd  indiscriainata  Mannar.      Most  of  thasa  countries  hava  faw,  if 

/"fl";***""*  or  restrictions  on  environmentally 
hareful  products  like  Aldrin  or  highly  toxic  ones  like 
Parathion.  By  instructing  farmers  in  safety  precautions  and  in 
the  appropriate  choice  and  use  of  insecticides,  the  incidence  of 
reduced°**°"*"^         possible  environmental  damage  can  be  greatly 

INTEGRATED  PEST  CONTROL 

The    disadvantages  of  total  reliance  on  insecticides    have  given 
^o  integrated  pest  control  or  pest  management  which  involves 

iMTn-?'??''""";    "^^  chemicals  based    on    the  following 

guidelines  and  principles: 

1.  The  development  and  use  of  cultural  and  other  non- 
chemical  control  methods  to  avoid  or  reduce  insect 
problems^ 

2.  (Economic  threshold)  Determining  crop  tolerance  to 
pest  damage  based  on  the  principle  that  complete 
freedom  frcn  pests  is  seldom  necessary  for  high 
yields.     Nearly  all  plants  can  tolerate  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  leaf  loss  before  yields  are  seriously 
affected.  ' 

3.  The  appropriate  timing  and  frequency  of  treatments  to 
replace  routine,  preventative  spraying.  Treatments 
are  not  initiated  before  the  particular  insect  has 
reached  the  economic  damage  threshold  which  will  vary 
considerably  with  the  species.   Insect  scouting  and  pop- 
ulation counts  are  an  essential  part  of  this  system. 

T^^r..***"®"*"  °*  integrated  pest  control  dates  back  to  the  early 
1970  s,  and  much  of  the  efforts  have  been  directed  at  cotton 
where  insecticides  frequently  account  for  up  to  BOX  of  total 
production    costs.      Some  remarkable  successes  have  been  achieved 

IIVL  IVZ''  °*    t^^"    reference  crops, 

integrated  pest  control  is  still  in  the  very  early  stage! 
especially  in  the  LDC's.  "  ' 
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3CiriE"0RGANIC"    (NON-CHEMICAL)   PEST  CONTROLS 


CUTWORMS s 


Place    a  collar  made  of  cardboard  or  a  paper  cup  around  the  stem 

50  that  it  extends  from  about  2  cm  below  the  soil  surface  to 
about  5  cm  above  ground.  Dot^'t  place  the  collar  deeper  or  you 
may  restrict  the  root  system  of  the  transplant.  Wrapping  the 
stefii  with  several  layers  of  newspaper  or  couple  layers  of  tin 
foil  works  great  too:  So  do  «^mall  juice  cans  or  beer  cans  cut 
down  to  (he  right  sizt*. 

51  nnS  8c  SNAILS: 

St  Ale  beer  (or  water  and  yeast)  placed  in  shallow  pans  in  the 
garden  is  v^ery  effective  at  attracting  and  drowning  the  critters. 
HiDHever,  if  the  container  is  placed  on  top  of  the  mulch,  slugs 
are  unlikely  to  reach  it.     Other  remedies  are: 

1-       rlace  a  wide  board  on  the  ground  in  the  late  afternoon. 
By  next  morning,   lots  of  slugs  and  snails  can  be  found 
under   it;  crush  them. 

2.  Sprinkling  coarse  sand,  wood  ashes,   lime,  or  diato- 
maceous  earth  around  the  plants'  base  will  repel  them. 
(Caution:     too  mucn  lime  may  raise  the  pH  too  much). 

3.  If  using  mulch,  k&ep  it  several   inches  away  from  the 
plant  rows:     slugs  like  to  hide  and  feed  under  it. 

4.  Kef^p  the  field  clean  of  weeds  and  debris. 

ANTS; 

Pouring  boiling  water  over  nests  is  very  effective  for  fire  ants. 
Steamed  bone  meal   supposedly  repels  ants   <don't  try  making  your 
own  bor.e  meal   out  of  old  cattle  bones;   they    can  harbor  dangerous 
anthr  a>;  disease)  • 


NEMATODES: 


Crop  rotations  Sometimes  difficult  or  impractical 
since  most   types  of  nematodes  have  many  crop  hosts 
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2.  Resistant  crop  varieties:     Varieties  o-f  a  crop  will 
vary  in  their  resistance,  and  some  (i.e.  Roma  FSN 
and  Better  Boy  VFN  tomatoes,  Nemagold  sweet  potatoes, 
and  others)  are  good  enough  to  rate  the  name  "nematode 
resistant  variety".     Check  out  what's  available  in 
your  host-country. 

3.  Plowing  up  roots  of  nematode  infested  crops  right 
after  harvest  will  expose  them  to  sunlight  and  drying, 
which  will  kill  many  of  the  nematodes;  however,  many 
are  iikely  to  be  left  in  the  soil  itself. 

4.  Flooding*     One  month  of  flooding  followed  by  a  month 
of  drying  and  a  further  month  of  flooding  will  greatly 
reduce  nematode  problems  but  is  seldom  practical. 

5.  Antagonistic  plants:     Many  organic  garden  books 
suggest  interplanting  marigolds  among  susceptible 
crops  to  control  nematodes.     Unfortunately,  research 
has  shown  that  marigold  species  vary  in  their  types 
of  nematodes  (root  knot,  root  lesion).  Furthermore, 
nematodes  aren't  killed  by  marigolds  but  only  repelled 
or  starved  out.   This  means  that  interplanting  marigolds 
among  susceptible  crops  isn't  effective,  since  the 
nematodes  still  have  a  food  source.     You  would  need 

to  plant  marigolds  solidly  and  exclusively  for  a  few 
months. 

Two  legume  green  manure  or  cover  crops,  Crotalaria 
spectabilis  (showy  crotalaria  or  rattlebox)  and 
Indigofera  hirsuta  (hairy  indigo)  can  reduce  popula- 
tions of  most  types  of  nematodes.     Showy  crotalaria 
is  poisonous  to  livestock. 

6.  Good  soil  fertility  and  high  organic  matter  levels 
help  somewhat. 

7.  Sugar:     8  kg  of  sugar/sq-  meter  worked  into  the  top 
15  cm  of  soil   is  said  to  control  root  knot  nematodes; 
this  may  be  worth  a  try  if  you're  in  a  low  cost  sugar 
area. 

COCKROACHES: 

1  lb.  boric  acid  crystals  mixed  with  1  can  of  condensed  milk  (the 
thick,  sugary  stuff).  Make  pea  size  pellets  out  of  this,  place 
on  pieces  of  tin  foil  and  use  one  per  room.  Will  keep  a  year 
under  refrigeration.     Results  vary  from  mediocre  to  fairly  good. 
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BIRDS: 


Soaking  large  seeds  like  maize  in  turpentine  before  planting  may 
be  a  fair  repel lant  to  seed  eating  birds.  An  effective  method 
for  vegetable  gardens  and  larger  plots  is  continuous  string 
flagging  which  uses  cloth  or  plastic  streamers  5--6  cm  wide  and 
50-60  cm  long.  The  streamers  are  attached  at  1.5  meter  intervals 
to  string  twine  which  is  strung  along  heavy  stakes  at  least  1.2  m 
tall  which  are  spaced  about  15  m  apart. 

ANOTHER  CUTWORM  REMEDY: 

Tie  wild  or  cultivated  onion  stems  around  the  stems  of 
susceptible  plants  at  the  soil  surface. 

CORN  EARWORM: 

Inject  1/4  of  a  medicine  dropper's  worth  of  mineral  oil  into  the 
tip  of  each  corn  ear;  begin  as  soon  as  silks  appear  and  repeat 
every  3  days  until  silks  begin  to  brown. 

HAND  PICKING: 

Very  feasible  for  small  areas  and  larger  insects  like  beetles  and 
caterpillars. 

INTERPLANTING  GARLIC  AND  ONIONS 
AMONG  OTHER  CROPS  TO  REPEL  INSECTS: 

Gives  poor  fo  sometimes  fair  control  of  some  insects,  but  don't 
rely  on  it  under  high  insect  pressure. 

BENEFICIAL  PREDATOR  INSECTS: 

Lady  bugs,  lace  wing  bugs,  tachnid  flies,  braconid  wasps,  praying 
mantids  are  among  the  more  common.  Where  they  occur  naturally, 
they  can  make  a  big  contribution.  Trying  to  introduce  them  is 
seldom  effective,  since  they  tend  to  disperse. 

BIOLOGICAL  INSECTICIDES: 

1.  Bacillus  thruingiensis  (Dipel,  Thuricide,  Biotrol): 
Made  from  a  natural  bacteria  that  kills  many  types 
of  caterpillars  such  as  cabbageworms,  earworms, 
armyworms,  and  hornworms.     Non-toxic  to  humans  and 
animals.     Slow  acting — insects  don't  die  immediately 
but  stop  feeding  within  a  few  hours;  apply  while 
they're  still   young  for  best  results. 

2.  Bacillus  popillae:  Causes  milky  spore  disease  in 
Japanese  beetle  grubs  and  some  other  beetle  grubs 
when  applied  to  the  soil. 
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HOMEMADE  ORGANIC  SPRAYS 

All  of  them  except  nicotine  spray  (which  isn't  really  '^organic*') 
will     only  repel  some  types  o-f  insects  to  varying  degrees  and  may 
need  daily  application. 


Bug  Juice  Spray: 

You  need  a  strong  stomach  -for  this  one,  and  it's  o-f  -fickle 
effectiveness.  Collect  up  to  half  a  cup  of  a  bad  guy  insect  like 
cabbage  loopers,  stinkbugs,  etc.  Add  2  cups  of  water,  place  in  a 
blender,  and  whiz  it  up.  Organic  gardening  says  this  solution 
can  bm  diluted  up  to  1:25,000  but  that  sounds  like  a  misprint! 
Try  it  1:5  or  1:10  for  ^starters.  Use  it  within  an  hour  or  two  or 
freeze  it  to  prevent  possible  contamination  by  Salmonella 
bacteria  (food  poisoning).  Clean  your  blender  well.  In  some 
cases,  bug  juice  actually  attracts  inspects;  cutworm  juice  is 
known  to  attract  cutworms.  Some  succ#^ss  has  been  reported  with 
aphid^,  cabbage  loopers,  and  stinkbugs  plus  a  few  more.  Don't 
use  flies,  ticks,  fleas,  or  mosquitos  since  they  may  harbor 
diseases  or  parasites. 


Plant  Juice  Spray: 

Find  a  non-poisonous  weed  or  plant  leaf  imbothered  by  insect-^; 
choose  smooth  leaf  plants,  not  hairy  ones,  and  then  dilute  no 
more  than  5  fold  with  water.  Wormwood  is  said  to  kill  slugs, 
I  rickets,  and  aphids. 

Hot  Pepper  Spray: 


Grind  hot  pepper  pods  and  mix  with  an  equ^l  amount,  of  water.  Add 
a  little  soap  powder.  Try  it  at  a  1:20-1:30  dilution  with  water. 
Be  sure  to  strain  it  well  before  putting  it   in  the  sprayer  tank. 


Garlic-Pepper -Soap  Spray: 

4  crushed  garlic  cloves,  4  tablespoons  hot  pepper,  one  cake  of 
strong  soap,  one  cup  of  hot  water.  Strain  and  dissolve  in  2-4 
gallons  warm  water.  Use  as  a  general  purpose  spray.  Results  are 
variable. 


Citrus  and  Banana  Peel  Spray: 

Let  banana  and  citrus  peels  soak  xn  a  pail  for  several  days. 
Spray  the  mixture  on  plants  and  place  the  spent  peels  aV  their 
base. 


Milk  Sprays 

Using  milk  full  strength  is  deadly  to  many  bugs  but  what  a  waste 
of  protein!  By  the  way,  it's  been  shown  that  dipping  one's  hands 
periodically      in      milk     or     a    powdered    milk      solution  when 
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transplanting  tCMiato«s  can  significantly  cut  down  th»  sprsad  o* 
•osaic  virus  by  contact  froti  plant  to  plant. 


Salt  Sprayt 


A  tatilsspoon  in  2  gallons  o*  watsr  supposadly  givas  fair  to  good 
contfol  of  cabbaga  Mor«s|  2  tablaspoons/gallon  supposadly 
controls  spidar  sitas  but  test  a  plant  or  two  for  leaf  burn  first 
Mith  tha  spray. 


Holassas  Sprayt 

Oilut.ad  li50  with  watsr  and  used  as  a  general  purpose  spray. 
Sounds  doubtful.  *^  ^ 


Vegetable  Oilt 

Apply  with  a  sprayer;  may  kill  insects  by  plugging  up  their 
pores. 


Soap  Sprays 


For  soft  bodied  insects  like  aphids,    thrips,  whiteflies,  mites, 
but  not  leafhoppers.     Vegetable  or  plant  derived  soaps  are  better 
for  this  than  petroleum  derived  ones. 

nicotine  Extract: 

For  sucking  insects  like  aphids,  leafhoppers,  whiteflies,  thrips, 
and  spider  mites  along  with  many  other  non-suckers.  host 
affective  during  warm  weather.  Soak  1-2  cheap  shredded  cigars 
overnight  in  I  gallon  water.  Strain  and  add  one  teaspoon  of 
household  detergents 

CAUTIONi     Nicotine  is  poisonous  to  humans  and  animals;  it 
can  be  absorbed  through  the  skin  in  harmful 
amounts.     It  can  also  spread  tobacco  mosaic  virus 
to  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  and  potatoes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Flour I 


Sprinkle  on  cabbage  plants  in  e«rly  morning  when  dew  is 
heavy.     Supposedly  controls  cabbageworms  and  their  moths 
by  sticking  to  them  and  than  hardening  as  it  dries  out. 

Wood<  Ashes  I 


May  repel  some  types  of  insects  if  sprinkled  on  plants; 
if  spread  in  a  ring  around  plants  and-  moistened,  they 
may  repel  cutworms. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Record  Keeping  Review/Marketing 

SESSION  #55    WEEK  #4     DAY  #19  <55-4-19> 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     10:^0-11:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This    session     will     help     trainees  view     the    current  status  o-f 
the  "training  -farm"  by  reviewing  the  records  that  are  being  kept. 
They  will   look  at,  analyze  and  discuss  records  relating  to: 

o  Maintenance 

o  Laying  Hens 

o  Crops 

o  Kens/Chicks 

o  Seed  Germination 

o  Other  records 

The  purpose  o-f  this  session  is: 

o        To  determine  whether  adequate  records  are  being  kept. 

o        To  see  whether  what  is  on  paper  represents  the  real 
situation  on  the  -farm. 

o        To  redesign  -forms  or  add  new  record  keeping  -forms 
i-f  necessary. 

o        To  consider  record  keeping  in  rlation  to  marketing'. 
HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLJZi     Planting  Situations 

SEHGION  tSrS     WFEK  «4     DAY  #19  (56-4-17) 

PRESENTER: 

no-  FACILITATOR: 

TIME:      11:00-12:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  session  will  basically  inform  the  trainees  of  the  many  types 
of  planting  situations  they  will  find  at  their  sites  and  how  to 
make  decisions  concerning  plot  locations.  The  trainees  will  also 
learn: 

o        The  r actors  that  should  be  cvinsi dered  when 
deciding  what  vegetables  to  plant  and  where 
each  type  would  be  the  mos.  productive^ 

o        What  major  elements  are  involved  and  how  to 
plan  around  them. 

o        How  to  plan  garden  plots  once  they  arrive 
at  their  sites. 

HAND-OUT:     «56-a  Planting  Situations 

#56~b  Garden  Planning  Exercise  (Thailand). 

#56-c  Choosing  a  Vegetable  Garden  Location 

#56-d  Using  the  Right  Type  of  Seedbed 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS:      Intensive  Vegetable  Gardening,  Pgs  55-67. 

Sfnall  Vegetable  Gardensj^  Pgs  4-27,  4-36. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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HAND-OUT  #56-a 

PLANTING  SITUATIONS 

You're  at  a  school   in  Petchaboon  Province  near  the  Basak 
River.     The  soil    is  very  fertile  and  has  a  moderate  amount 
of  organic  matter.     Your  plot   is  on  a  slight  slope  and  has 
good  drainage.      It's  May   (the  hot  season)   and  the  tempera- 
ture gets  up  to  39  degree  C  in  the  day  and  drops  to  29 
degree  C  at  night.      It  hasn't  rained  for  a  month  and  you 
can't  count  on  much  for  2  months,  but  there's  a  spigot 
SO  meters  from  your  plot.     Your  plot  is  1   "ngan"    (1/4  rai 
or    400  sq  m) .     What  would  you  plant  and  why? 


You're  at  a  school   in  Khon  Kaen.     Your  soil   is  very  sandy 
vuth  no  fertility.        In     fact,     there's^^     no  topsoil, 
because  your  school   is  on  a  hill   and  the  minute  amount  of 
topsoil  was  long  ago  washed  and  blown  away.     Water  drains 
away  very  quickly  on  your  plot, which  is  on  level  groLind. 

's  December  and  temperatures  range  from  10  degree  C  to 
28  degree  C.     There's  no  rain,  but  your  plot  is  next  to  a 
pond.     You've  a  rai   of  land  to  plant  on  and  access  to  some 
pig  manure.     What  would  you  plant  and  why*^ 


Your  school   is  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  in  Nan  Province. 
The  land  slopes  5*>C  and  erosion  is  a  problem,  especially 
now  in  August    (the  rainy  season).     The  soil   has  low 
fertility,  but  still   has  some  topsoil   as  the  land  was 
only  recently  cleared.     Temperatures  go  as  low  as 
20  degree  C  at  night  and  up  to  33  degree  C  on  a  cloudy 
day.     You've  a  strip  of   land  along  the  school  fence 
that   is  12  m  X   100  m.     What  would  you  plant  and  why*^ 


Your  school   is  along  the  Mekhong  River  in  Nakorn  Phanom 
Province.     The  soil   is  sandy  and  poor.     A  sheet  of  rock 
lies  1  to  2  meters  below  the  surface  and  is  exposed  in 
some  places.     Your  agricultural  plot  is  used  as  a  rice 
field  in  the  rainy  season,  but  it's  January  and  nothing 
is  there  except  stubble  and  weeds.     Temperatures  range 
from  5  degree  C  at  night  to  23  degree  C  in  the  day. 
You've  got  1  rai   of  land  and  a  well   that  won't  go  dry. 
What  will   you  plant  and  why? 
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HAND-OUT  *56-b 


GARDEN  PLANNING  EXERCISE  -  THAILAND 


You  are  a  teacher  at  Meuang  Ban  School  and  have  been  asked  to 
assist  in  planning  the  utilization  o-f  1.25  rai  (2.5  rai  =  1  acre) 
iav  planting  vegetables  and  some  -field  crops  throughout  the  year. 
Yf^u  have  30  «>tudents  (age  10-12  years)  at  your  disposal  to  do  the 
actual  wor><  ,  along  with  their  other  studies,  during  the  school 
day.  Motvt  o-f  the  crops  will  !be  used  to  supplement  the 
nutr  ihional  needs  n-f  the  students  -  though  it  is  hoped  there  will 
be  some  e>ttra  to  sell  at  the  market. 

Th€i  schoo]  well  is  deep  enough  to  provide  water  -for  up  to  1.25 
fcti  o-f  Vegetables  in  the  dry  season.  Hot  season  vegetables  can 
be  planted  beginning  in  January.  I-f  not  -following  rice,  legumes 
can  be  planted  earlier  than  normal  at  the  end  o-f  August. 


SOIL: 
FERTILIZERS: 

ORGAN ICS: 


INSECT  PROBLEMS: 


DISEASE  PROBLEMS: 


Clayey;  pH  o-f  6.0;   low  in  N,  P;  0-3%  slope 
See  Hand-out  #49-b.  Budget  up  to 
600  Kg  -for  the  year. 

Each  student  will  be  able  to  bring  20  Kg 
o-f  cow  manure  -from  home  in  October  and 
there  is  300  Kg  of  duck  manure  (available 
free  or  donated)   from  a  local  -farm  in 
February. 
Aphids 

Bean  1  ea-f  beet  1  es 
Flea  beetles 
Corn  ear  worm 
Damping  o-f-f 
Early  blight 
Powdery  mildew 


GUIDELINES:  Your  garden  plan  should  include  the  -following; 


1.  Planting  and  harvest  dates  for  the  various  crops;  assume 
that  it's  now  mid-August  and  you're  all  s'-ft  to  start. 

2.  Area  alloted  per  crop.     Amount  of  seed,  transplants 
needed,  seedbed  needed. 

3.  Seedbed  style. 

4.  Raw  spacing  and  in-row  spacing  for  the  various  crops. 

5.  Kind  and  amount  of  fertilizers  that  will  be  needed  and 
how  they  will  be  applied  and  at  what  rates. 

6.  Estimated  yields. 

7.  General  watering  schedule. 

8.  Methods  of  v<ted  control. 
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HAND-OUT  #56-c 
CHOOSING  A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  LOCATION 

Hmrm  arm  some  important  factors  to  consider: 

1.  Soil  factors:     Good  drainage  is  a  must  and  can  be  enhanced 
by  using  some  form  of  raised  seedbed.     Very  clayey  or  sandy 
soils  can  be  improved  by  large  additions  of  organic  matter 
(compost,  manure  or  both;  rice  hulls  help  loosen  up  clay). 
Try  to  avoid  very  rocky  or  shallow  (less  than  18">  soil. 

If  the  slope  is  much  more  than  3-4'^  (3-4  ft  drop  per 

100  ft),  some  erosion  control  measures  will  be  needed  like 

contour  planting  or  mulching. 

2.  Shade:     Less  of  a  problem  in  the  tropics  due  to  the  highp- 
sun  angle,  but  beware  of  nearby  tall  trees.     Most  vegetables 
prefer  at  least  7-8  hours  of  sun  a  day.     However,  partial 
shading  may  be  beneficial  when  trying  to  grow  heat  sensi- 
tive vegetables  like  lettuce  in  hot  weather.  Watch  out  also 
for  competition  from  tree  roots. 

3.  Availability  of  water:     Even  very  rainy  climates  have  dry 
spells,  but  provision  for  irrigation  water  is  vital  in 
areas  with  a  distinct  dry  season. 

4.  Protection  from  animals:     Many  garden  projects  havit  been 
temporarily  devastated  by  animals,  especially  cattle,  pigs, 
and  goats.     Some  type  of  protective  fencing  is  necessary. 

5.  Wind  protection:     Exposed  plants  can  be  seriously  damagad 
by  whipping  or  stem  breakage  due  to  heavy  winds.     In  ^ot, 
semi-arid  areas  such  as  along  the  Senegal  River  in 
Mauritania,  hot,  drying  winds  can  literally  dry  up  plants. 
Some  windbreak  protection  is  usually  needed  for  most 
gardens  (i.e.  buildings,  a  hill,  planted  windbreaks,  trees). 

6.  Protection  from  pilferage:     The  best  security  is  locating 
the  site  near  a  house* 
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HAND--OUT  #56-d 
USING  THE  RIGHT  TYPE  OF  SEEDBED 

The     right  type        seedbed  varies  more  with  climate  and  soil  than 
with  the  crop-     The  common  ones  are: 

RAISED  BEDS  OR  RIDGES:  Under  conditions  o^  high  rainfall  and/or 
poor  drainage^  crops  are  usually  planted  on  raised  up  beds  or 
t  idges  to  Veep  them  from  getting  "wet  feet";  they're  also 
esrie^ntial  when  furrow  irrigatior*  is  used.  (In  some  areas ^  at 
the  start  of  the  w^t  season  when  rains  are  lighter^  field  crops 
like  majze,  sorghum,  and  beans  are  planted  on  flat  beds  and  then 
gradually  hilled  up  as  the  season  prcj-esses;  this  only  works 
with  plants  t^at  have  enough  stem  height  and  leaf  clearance  to 
tnlrrate  this  partial  burial).  Raised  beds  are  especially  well 
^.uited  for  intensive  vegetable  growing  for  reasons  beyond 
dr ai  nage: 

1-       They  keep  the  soil    looser  s^ nee  there's  no  need  to  walk  on 

them-  The  bed's  width  should  allow  all  the  plants  to  be  reachec 
by  hand  from  the  alleyways   (about   1-1.5  meters  is  best). 

2.       There's  less  bending  over  involved. 

3-  You  end  up  with  a  double  thick  layer  of  topsoi 1 - 

4-  They  reduce  the  if^cidence  of  soil-borne  diseases  caused  by 
poor  <1rainage. 

5.       The  raised  bed  makes  it  possible  to  use  very  narrow  rows  or  even 
equidistant  plant  spacing,   since  you  don't  need  to  walk  among 
the  plants. 

Raised  beds  can  also  be  used  under  low  rainfall  or  for  sandy 
soils,  but  their  height  should  be  reduced  (may  be  8-10  cm  high  vs 
15-20  cm  high).  Mulching  would  help  cut  down  the  extra  moisture 
losses  raised  beds  are  subject  to  under  dry  conditons.  Making  a 
"lip"  around  the  edge  of  the  bed  will   also  help- 


Met  season  style 
raised  bed 


r 


Raised  bed  with  a  "lip"'' 
to  hel p  retai  n  water 
under  drier  conditions 


FLAT  SEEDBEEOSs  Used  where  moisture  is  adequate  for  crop  growth 
and  there  are  no  drainage  problems. 

SUNK^  SEEDBEDS:  Under  low  rainf  al  1  or  very  sandy  soi  1 
conditions,  vegetables  may  be  planted  in  slightly  sunken  beds  or 
in  slightly  sunken  furrows  to  improve  moisture  availability.  In 
arid  conditions,  shallow  rooted  crops  like  onions  that  have 
frequent  watering  needs  can  be  grown  in  sunken  beds  a  few 
centiireters  below  normal  soil  level. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Plant  Disease  and  Control 

SESSION  #57     WEEK  #4     DAY  #20  (57-4-20) 

PRFSENTER? 

Cn-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-9:30  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Plant  diseases  are  more  abundant  in  tropical  regions  than  in 
temperate  regions.  There-fore,  it  is  important  that  the  trainees 
have  experience  with  the  common  plant  diseases  of  the  host- 
country.     During  this  session  the  trainees  will  be  able: 

o        To  identify  a  healthy  plant  from  one  that 
is  diseased. 

o        To  determine  the  cause  of  the  disease  by 
observing  the  symptoms. 


o 


To  identify  the  disease  as  bacteria,  fungus  or  virus^ 

To  understand  the  methods  of  control  for  each 
type  of  crop  with  each  type  of  disease. 


HAND-OUT: 


READING  ASSIGNMENT:     KQottsl  Handbook  for  Vegetable  Grower Sj 

:-gs  210-226. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Disease 

Method 

Control 

Identify 

Symptons 


Cause 

Bacteria 

Fungus 

Virus 

Wilt 
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SESSION  TITLE!  Maintenance 

SESSION  #58    WEEK  #4    DAY  #20  (58-4-20) 

PRESENTERi 

CO -FACILITATOR  I 
TIME:     9:30-lli00  F 


INTRODUCTIONj     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Re^er  to  Session  #33-2-9  for  details  on  maintenance. 

T»iis    session  can  also  be  used  by  trainees  for  individual  plot 
evaluations.       The  trainer  could  give  out  Hand-out  #62-a  so  that 
trainees    could    evaluate    their  plots  before    the    Trainer  Plot 
Evaluations    the  next  day  for  comparisons  during  Progress  Review 
(See  Session  62-4-21  for  details.) 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Quiz  II 

SESSION  #59    WEEK  #4     DAY  #20  (59-4-20) 
PRESENTER I 
CO-FACILITATORi 
TIMEx      ll:00-12tOO  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Another  eleven  days  have  passed  and  it  is  time  for  a  more 
detailed  assessment  of  learning.  In  addition  to  what  was  covered 
by  Quiz  I,  trainee  problem  solving  abilities  are  assessed  (see 
Session  #37-2-10).  Because  this  quiz  may  take  longar  to  complete 
than  the  first  one,  this  quiz  can  be  taken  home  and  completed  in 
two  nights. 

Objectives  are: 

o        Same  as  Quiz  I,  plus; 

o        To  measure  trainee  capacity  to  solve  common 
agricultural  problems,  especially  those  that 
have  occurred  during  this  training. 

HAND-OUT:     Quiz  II. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Review  hand-outs  and  readings. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Problem 
To  analyze 
To  solve 
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f5E3SION  TITLE:     Fruit  Tree  Propagatior 

SESSION  #60     WEEK  #a     --,y  #21  (60-4-21) 

PRESENTER: 

CU-FACIL ITATORs 

TIME:     8:00-11:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESS3I0N  OBJECTIVES 

With  -fruit  of  all  types  abundant  in  the-host  country  and  of  major 
importance  in  the  diet  of  most  people,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
the  trainees  learn  the  arts  connected  with  developing  nev  fruit 
sources  as  well  as  how  to  improve  existing  plantings.  Therefore 

^nTlo^ii^^i'^r    °*  session  will     teach     the    trainees  the 

foil  awing  techniques  and  skills; 

o        To  identify  the  different  fruit  tree  species  and 
understand  the  appropriate  technique  for 
propagation  for  each  type. 

o        To  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  the  three  most 
common  types  of  fruit  tree  propagation,  i.e. 
cleft  grafting,  approach  grafting  and  air  layering. 

o        To  thoroughly  understand  the  concepts  for  sexual  and 
asexual  propagation. 

o        To  know  how  and  why  to  select  proper  propagation 
material  and  root  stocks. 

o        To  properly  use  equipment  and  materials  for 
successful  propagation. 

HAND-OUT:     #60-a      Fruit  Tree  Propagation 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Propagation  Select 

Grafting  Grafting  knife 

Air  layering  Plastic  tape 

Stock  Plastic  bag 


Scion 


Hang 


Coconut  husk  Clay  soil 
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HAND-OUT  #60-a 
FRUIT  TREE  PROPAGATION 
There  are  two  ways  to  propagate  fruit  trees. 

1.  Seed  or  sexual  propagation. 

2.  Vegetative  or  asexual  propagation:     cutting,  air  layerir 
budding,  grafting. 

Before  we  select  any  method  for  propagation  we  should  discuss  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  each  method. 


ADVAriTAGES  OF  SEED  PROPAGATION 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  SEED 


1.     Easy  to  do  and  can  get  a  lot 
of  plants  at  one  time. 


2.  Small   in  size  and  easy  when 
transporting. 

3.  Won't  get  viru5=  disease 
from  mother  plant. 

4.  Good  root  system. 


Can  have  mutation. 


1.     Easy  to  have  mutant  and 
usually  get  recessive 
character  i  st  i  c • 

2-     Take  longer  to  be  able 
to  provide  fruit. 

3.  Tall  plants,  harder  to 
maintain  and  harvest. 

4.  Size  of  plants  are  not 
uniform. 

5.  Some  plant  seeds  are 
hard  to  germinate. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  VEGETATIVE 
PROPAGATION 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  VEGETATIVE 
PROPAGATION 


Get  the  same  type  of 
plant. 

From  planting  to  fruit 
in  less  time. 


Plant  is  not  so  tall  and 
is  easy  to  harvest. 


Size  of  plants  are  uniform. 


3. 


Need  practice  &  experience 
to  be  able  to  do  well. 

Branches  or  stocks  are  big 
and  take  more  room  to 
store  or  tansport. 

If  mother  plants  have 
virus  the  new  stock  can 
have  it  too. 


4.  No  tap  root. 

5.  No  mutation. 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Introduction  to  Marksting  (Animals) 

SESSION  #61     WEEK  #4    DAY  #21  (61-4-21) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEi     lli(X)-12iOO  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Marketing  of  crops  and  animals  is  of  equal  importance  to  their 
bus?neii°:i\h  -rk.ti„g,      production  become,"  h?gh  'r^k 

business  with  returns  on  investments  unplanned  and  unguaranteed 
Therefore      it    is    important    that    trainees    learn  JhebasJ^ 
principals  of  marketing  and:  oasic 

o        Understand  how  the  marketing  system  of  the  host- 
country  is  structured. 

o        What  pre-planning  is  necessary  for  successful 
transactions. 

o       What  the  market  demands  in  terms  of  quality  and 
how  it  affects  price. 

o        How  to  prepare  and  present  products  for  sale  for 
highest  returns. 

HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Market  Merchant 
Q"«lity  Process 
Price 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Plot  Evaluations 

SESSION  #62    WEEK  #4     DAY  #21  <62-4-21) 

PRESENTERS 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     13:30-14:30  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

IcroDsT^^^in"  involves  the  agricultural  technical  trainers 

lessiorSS"""    *''^L  ^S"""  *°  trainees    prior  to 

evIluaJe  r      ^'^'/fy  *20  and  during  this  session  tSey  v,ould 

wlJi  I  P^?*^-  evaluation  would  be  compared 

wee^  #5    daC'iS  ""'^  discussed  during     session"^  #72 

one  basis?  '  ^^"^    trainee  at  his/her  plot-on  a  one-to- 

These  evaluation  results  would  be  presented  and  compared  at  th^ 
regularly  scheduled  staff  progress  review.  ^^on-Pared  at  the 
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NAME 


INDIVIDUAL  PLOT  EVALUATION  FO.<M 
HAND-OUT  #62-a 


PLOT  # 


EVALUATOR 


SESSION  TITLE:     Mixing  and  Applying  Pesticides 

SESSION  #63     WEEK  #A     DAY  #22  (63-4-22) 

PRESENTER! 

CO--FACILITATORS 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

insect  control  is  o-f  major  importance  to  success-ful  crop 
production.  Therefore  it  is  important  that  trainees  know  how  to 
mix  and  apply  chemicals  properly  and  sa-fely  as  well  as  how  to 
operatt?  and  n^aintain  the  spraying  equipment.  This  session  will 
give^  the  trainees  experience  in: 

u        Acquiring  the  skills  necessary  and  the  proper 
techniques  o-f  mixing  pesticides  safely. 

o        Developing  the  skills  for  calibrating  pesticide 
spray  equi  pment . 

o  L&arning  proper  methods  o-f  mixing  wettable  powders 
and  emulsi-f iable  concentrate  liquids. 

o  Learning  how  to  calculate  the  amount  o-f  commercial 
product  (-formulation)  needed  to  provide  the  amount 
o-f  actual   i  nsecticide.      (Chemical ) 

o        Learning  the  basic  skills  o-f   insect  monitoring  or 
when  it  is  the  optimum  time  to  spray. 

o        Learning  how  to  operate  and  maintain  spraying  equipment. 

HAND-OUT:     #63-a     Knott s  Handbook  for  Vegetable  Growers, 

Pgs  200-205   (Calibration  Charts) 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Kngtts  Handbook  for  Vegetable  Growers, 

Pgs  182-185. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Gloves  Protective  clothing 

Bucket  Pump  type  sprayer 

Insecticide  Measuring  cup  and  spoon 

Calibrating  Wettable  powders 

Formul  at i  on  Emul  si  -f  i  ahl  e  concentrate  1  i  qui  ds 
Monitoring 
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HAND-OUT  #63-a 

SPRAY  EQUIVALENTS  AND  CONVERSIONS 

Pesticide    containers  give  directions  usually  in  terms  ai  pounds 

or  gall  oils  of  material   in  100  gal  a*  water.     The  following  tables 

ma!<©      easy     the    conversion    for     smaller     quantities    of  sorav 

solution.  *^  ' 


SOLID  EQUIVALENT  TABLE 
9*1  25  gal  5  gal  [gir 


4  oz 
8  oz 

1  lb 

2  lb 


4  lb 


25 

gal 

5  gal 

1 

oz 

3/16  oz 

2 

oz 

3/8  oz 

4 

oz 

7/8  oz 

8 

oz 

1-3/4  oz 

12 

07 

2-3/8  o2 

1 

lb 

3-1/4  oz 

1/2  tsp 

1  tsp 

2  tsp 

r  "  °2  1-3/4  oz  3  tsp 

3  lb  17  or  -7-^/0  i_i/2  tbsp 

2  tbsp 


LIQUID  EQUIVALENT  TABLE 


_       _  9al                         1  gal 

^  9*'                          1  qt  6-1/2     oz  1-1/4  oz 

2  qt                            1  pt  3-1/4     oz                   5/8  o2 

1/2  pt  1-9/16     oz                   5/16  oz 

6  oz  1-1  /4       oz  1/4 


1  ^  7/8       oz  3/16 


8  oz 


4  oz  1 


oz 

oz 


^  nz  7/16     oz  1/2  tsp 


°2  1/4      oz  1/4  tsp 


ERIC 


 PESTICIDES  TO  VARIOUS  CONCENTRATIONS 

 L?!^           '-^  ^  9^^ 

J' inn                    ^  ^''^P       ^                           cup  3/4  cup~+~5~tip' 

-800                     1   l^^                               '""^  '^"P  ^-^^2  tbsp 

!                            ^                                         1  ^''"P  1  tbsp  +  2  tsp 

 _  _   ^-''^  1  ^''^p  *  1  tsp 

eSMfiCEill  ysflStfifels  EcfldtfCtiODa  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.     Cornell  University,  (1979). 
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INSECTICIDE  DILUTION  CHART 


Actual    Insect  i  c  \ 

(Ib/acre  or         100  gal):      1/2  1 


Ccmmercial  Products  Amount  of  Commercial  Product 

C/l,  by  weight  o-F  (formulation)   Needed  to  Provide 

actual  chemical)*  Actual    Insecticide   (chemical)  <lb) 


15-207.  EC 

(1-1/2  lb/gal)  1-1/3  qt  2-2/3  qt  2  gal  3-1/3  gal 
23-257.  EC 

(2  lb/gal)  1  qt  2  qt  1-1/2  gal  2-1/2  gal 
42-507-  EC 

<4  lb/gal)  1  pt  1   qt  3  qt  5  qt 
60-657.  EC 

(6  lb/gal)  2/3  pt  1-1/3  pt  2  qt  3-1/3  qt 
72-807.  EC 

(8  lb/gal)  1/2  pt  1  pt  1-1/2  qt  2-1/2  qt 

157.  WP  3-1/3  lb  6-2/3  lb  20  lb  33-1/3  lb 

257.  WP  2  lb  4  lb  12  lb  20  lb 

407.  WP  1-1/4  lb  2-1/2  lb  7-1/2  \b  12-1/2  lb 

17.  dust  or  granules  50  lb  100  lb  300  lb  500  lb 

1-  1/27.  dust  or  granules       33  lb  67  ib  200  lb  333  lb 

2-  1/27.  dust  or  granules  30  lb  40  lb  120  lb  200  lb 
57.  dust  or  granules  10  lb  20  lb  60  lb  100  lb 


Adapted  from  D.N.  Ferro,  G.W.  Mcmmian,  and  R.J.  Precheur,  Insect^ 
DiMASS  ^D^  Wfld  Control  £gr  Vegetable  Croes  iQ  MassachusettSj, 
NasiiachuMttft*Coc3perative  Extensicsn  Service  C-137  (197B). 

♦  WP     =     Wettable  powder; 

EC    =    Emulsifiable  concentrate  liquid. 
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Hand-out  #63-a  (Continued) 
PESTICIDE  APPLICATION  RATES  FOR  SMALL  PLANTINGS 

Distance  Amount  Length  of 

Between  Amount  (qt  per  100  -ft      Row  Covered 

Rows  <ft)  (gal  per  acre)  of  row)  (ft/gal) 


75                             2/3  581 

100  1 

125  1-1/6  348 

150  1-1/3  290 

175  1-2/3  249 

200  1-5/6  218 

75  1-1/3  290 

100  2-1/6  218 

125  2-1/3  174 

150  2-3/4  145 

175  3-1/4  124 

200  3-2/3  109 

75  2-1/16  194 

100  2-3/4  145 

125  3-1/2  116 

150  4-1/8  97 

175  4-3/4  83 

200  5-1/2  73 
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SPRAY  ADJUVANTS  OR  ADDITIVES 

Adjuvants  are  chemicals  that,  when  added  to  a  liquid  spray,  make 
it  mix,  wet,  spread,  stick  or  penetrate  better.  Water  is  almost 
a  universal  diluent  ^or  pesticide  sprays.  Water  is  not 
compatible  with  oily  pesticides,  and  an  emulsi-fier  may  be  needed 
to  obtain  good  mi>jing.  Furthermore,  water  -from  sprays  o-ften 
remains  as  large  droplets  on  leaf  sur-faces.  A  wetting  agent 
lowers  the  interracial  tension  between  the  spray  droplet  and  the 
lea4  sur-face  and  thus  moistens  the  lea^.  Spreaders  are  closely 
related  to  wetters  and  help  to  build  a  deposit  on  the  lea^  and 
improve  weather abi 1 i ty.  Stickers  cause  pesticides  to  adhere  to 
the  sprayed  surface.  They  are  oily  and  serve  to  increase  the 
amounts  of  suspended  solids  held  on  the  leaves  o-f  -fruits  by 
holding  the  particles  in  a  rain-like  -film. 

Recently  a  new  group  o-f  materials  called  extenders  has  been 
developed.  Extenders  form  a  sticky,  elastic  film  that  holds  the 
pesticide  on  the  leaves  and  thus  reduces  the  rate  of  loss  due  to 
sunlight  and  rainfall. 

Spray  adjuvants  for  use  with  herbicides  often  serve  a  function 
distinctly  different  from  that  of  adjuvants  used  with 
insecticides  and  fungicides.  For  example,  adjuvants  such  as  oils 
used  with  atrazine  greatly  improve  penetration  of  the  chemical 
into  leaves,  rather  than  just  giving  more  uniform  coverage.  Do 
not  use  an  adjuvant  with  herbicides  unless  specifically 
r  ec  ommended - 


Adapted  from  R.F.  Sandsted  mt  al-,  Cornell  Recgmmendatigns  for 
Commercial  Vegstable  Product ipnj^    New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University  (1979). 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PEST  CONTROL 

Often  failure  to  control  an  insect,  mite,  or  disease  is  blamed  on 
the  pesticide  even  though  the  cause  may  lie  elsewhere.  Among  the 
more  common  reasons  for  failure  are  the  following: 

1.  Delaying  applications  until  pests  become  too  large 
or  too  numerous. 

2.  Making  applications  with  insufficient  gallonage  or 
clogged  and/or  poorly  arranged  nozzles. 

3.  Selecting  the  wrong  pesticide. 

Follow  these  suggestions  to  ensure  more  effective  pest  control: 

1-       Inspect  field  regularly:     Keep  abreast  of  pest 
buildup.     Frequent  examinations  (at  least  twice 
a  week)  help  to  determine  the  proper  timing  of 
the  next  application. 

2.       Control   insects  and  mites  according  to  schedule: 
Many  pest  problems  can  be  predicted  to  occur  at 
approximately  the  same  time  year  after  year. 
Examples  are  corn  earworm,  cabbage  looper,  and 
Colorado  potato  beetle.     One  application  before 
buildup  often  eliminates  the  need  for  several 
applications  later  in  the  season.     Often  less 
toxic  and  saf er-to-handl e  chemicals  are  effective 
when  pests  are  small   in  size  and  population.  After 
pest  buildup,  more  toxic  chemicals  frequently  are 
needed  to  control  infestations.     If  possible,  spray 
when  the  weather  is  ideal.     Spray  only  when  wind 
velocity  is  less  than  10  mph.     Dust  only  when  it 
IS  calm.     Do  not  spray  when  plants  are  wilted 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.     Sprinkler  irrigation 
washes  insecticide  deposits  from  foliage.     Wait  at 
least  48  hours  after  insecticide  application  before 
irrigating.     More  frequent  applications  may  be  neec<Gd 
during  and  after  periods  of  heavy  rainfall. 
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3.  Strive  for  adequate  coverage  of  plants:     The  principal 
reason  aphids,  mites,  cabbage  loopers,  and  diseases 
are  serious  pests  is  that  they  occur  beneath  leaves 
where  they  are  protected  from  spray  deposits  or  dust 
particles.     Improved  control  can  be  achieved  by 
adding  and  arranging  nozzles  so  that  the  application 
is  directed  toward  the  plants  -from  the  sides  as  well 
as  the  tops.     In  some  cases,  nozzles  should  be 
directed  for  application  beneath  the  leaves^  Sprays 
from  high-volume,  high-pressure  rigs  (airblast)  should 
be  applied  at  rates  of  40-100  gal /acre  at  approxima- 
tely 400  psi.     Sprays  from  low-volume,  low-pressure 
rigs  (boom  type)  should  be  applied  at  rates  of 
50-100  gal /acre  at  approximately  100-300  psi. 

4.  Select  the  proper  pesticide:     Know  the  pest(s)  to  be 
controlled  and  use  recommended  pesticides  and  rates 
of  appl i cation. 


Adapted  from  Cgmfisrcial  vegetable  Qrgductign  recjasMmmdatigns^ 
Maryland  Agricultural^EKtimsion  Service  EB-236  (1979). 
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VEGETABLE  SEED  TREATMENTS 

Various  vegetable  seed  treatments  prevent  early  infection  by 
seedborne  diseases,  protect  the  seed  from  infection  by  soil 
microorganisms,  and  guard  against  a  poor  crop  stand  or  crop 
failure  caused  by  attacks  on  seeds  by  soil  insects. 

Two  general  categories  of  vegetable  seed  treatments  are  used. 
Eradication  treatments  kill  disease-causing  agents  on  or  within 
the  seed,  whereas  protective  treatments  are  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  seed  to  protect  against  seed  decay,  damping-off , 
and  soil  insects.  Hot-water  treatment  is  the  principal  means  of 
er  adication,  and  chemical  treatments  usual ly  serve  as 
protectants-  Follow  time-temperature  directions  precisely  for 
hot-water  treatment  and  label  directions  for  chemical  treatment. 
When  insecticides  are  used,  seeds  should  also  be  treated  with  a 
fungicide. 

HOT-WATER  TREATMENT 

To  treat  seeds  with  hot  water,  fill  cheesecloth  bags  half  full, 
wet  seed  and  bag  with  warm  water,  and  treat  at  exact  time  and 
temperature  while  stirring  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature. 
Use  an  accurate  thermometer - 


Kind 


HOT -WATER  TREATMENT  OF  SEEDS 


Temperature 
(degree  F) 


Time 
(minutes) 


Di  seases 
Control led 


Broccoli,  122 
caul  if lower 

Brussels  sprouts,  122 
cabbage 

Celery  118 

Eggplant  122 

Pepper  122 

Tomato  122 


20        Alternaria,  black  leg 
black  rot 

25        Alternaria,  black  leg 
black  rot 

30        Early  blight,  late 
blight 

75        Se^sd  rot 

25        Bacterial   leaf  spot 

25        Anthracnose ,  canker , 
speck,  spot 


CHEMICAL  SEED  TREATMENTS 

The  most  frequently  used  fungicides  are  thiram  and  captan  applied 
as  a  dust  or  slurry.  Large-seeded  vegetables  may  be  protected 
from  attack  by  soil  insects  by  combining  diazinon,  lindane,  or 
lorsban  with  fungicides.  Use  only  on  crops  if  approved  for  such 
use,  and  follow  label  directions. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Chicken  Records  Analysis 

SESSION:     #64     WEEK  #4     DAY  #22  (64^4-22) 

PRESENTER: 

CO- FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     10:00-11:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


Record  keeping  is  important  not  only  for  animals  but  anywhere 
there  is  input  and  citput.  Accurate  records  confirm  three  basic 
points.  How  much  did  you  spend?  How  much  did  you  take  in?  How 
much  was  left  over  (profit)?  This  session  will  assist  the 
trainees: 


o        In  acquiring  an  unde** standing  of  the  importance 
of  accurate  record  keeping  for  all  livestock 
raising  activities. 

o        To  use  records  from  the  training  farm  to  calculate 
flock  preformance  compared  to  accepted  norms  and 
strategies  to  improve  returns. 

o        To  discuss  ways  of  motivating  students 

to  maintain  adequate  records  at  their  sites. 

HAND-OUT:     #64-a      Field  Notebook  Outline  -  Poultry. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Practical  Poultry  Raising^,  Pgs  153-168. 
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HAND-OUT  #64-a 


FIELD  NOTEBOOK  OUTLINE  -  POULTRY 
RAISING  CHICKS 

1.  Preparation  for  receiving  chicks. 

2.  Breed. 

3.  D^te  bought  #  Date  sold  « 

4.  Space  requirements  (-floor  space,  -Feeders,  waterers). 

5.  Housing   (roof,  -Floors,   litter,  -Feeders,  waterers. 
lime  at  entry) .  ' 

6.  Brooding  system. 

7.  Vaccination  program  including:     vaccine,  date, 
product ,  method . 

B.       Control  o-F  internal  and  external  parasites 
(date,  product,  method) • 

9.       Feeding  program   (including  different  rations  and 
thei  r  pr otei  n  1 evel ) . 


10. 


Locally  available  foodstuff  (include  maximum  percent 
permissible  in  diet). 


11.  Diseases   (if  they  appear)   include:     symptoms,  causes, 
and  means  of  control. 

12.  Other   (check  lists,  record  sheets,  etc.) 
BROILERS 

1.  Weight  at  7th  and  Bth  week. 

2.  Selling  price   (amount  per  kilo). 

3.  Weekly  and  total   feed  consumption  and  cost. 

4.  Feed  conversion  rate. 
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1.  start  o^^  laying  date. 

2.  Nest  space  requirements. 
3-  Debeaking  (date,  method). 

4.  Culling   (date,  number  culled). 

5.  Calcium  and/or  phosphorus  source. 
6-  Pounds  of  -feed  per  dozen  eggs. 

7.  Laying  rate  (include  date  and  expected  production). 

8.  Artificial  lighting  (system,  numbfcr  hours  per  day). 

9.  Molt^ing   (system,  date  started,  date  of  return  to 
maximum  production). 

10.  Vaccination  program  and  parasite  control. 
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SESSION  TITLFs     Program  Manager  II 

SESSION  #65     WEEK  #4     DAY  #22  (65-4-22) 

PRESENTER: 

C0-FAC:ILITAT0R: 

TIME:     11:00-12:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

During    this    session  the  Program    Specific  (Education)     Progr a 

Manager  talks  with  trainees  about  the  host-country  (Thai 
bur eaucr  acy. 

Objectives  are: 

o  To  provide  an  overview  of  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  Thai  bureaucracy; 

o  To  mention  some  problems  PCVs  have  with  the 
bureaucracy  and  to  suggest  how  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

HAND-OUTS: 

READING  ASSIGrjMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Swine  Management  Skills 

SESSION  #66     WEEK  DAY  #23     < 66-4-23) 

PRESENTER: 

CO -FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  P/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  Bession  is  important  in  that  it  covers  the  entire  range  o-f 
swine  production  skills  which  are  relevant  to  even  small-scale 
producers.     The  trainee??,  will: 

o        Gain  the  confidence  they  need  to  handle  swine. 

o        Acquire  the  Sr i 1 1 s  necessary  to  establish 

credibility,   in  swine  production, -at  their  sit\*s. 

HAND-OUT;     #66-a     Management   fechruques  -for  the  Care  of  Piglets. 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS:     Small-Scale  Pig  Rai sing^  .Pgs  150-169. 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Cut  Iron 

Teeth  Castrate 

Med  i  c  i  n  e  I n  j  ec t  i  on  s 
Syringe 
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HAND-OUT  #  o6-a 
MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  PIGLETS 

hmrZiVlV^tl%^°7'  ^  "needle"  teeth  that  are  so  named 

n^tm^l    I  'J**^"  ^i"*-  undipped  they  are  used  by 

compete  with  one  another.  The  results  of  .uch 
"  •'^^  scratched  up  sow's  teats,  which  can  lead  to 
u"'^^^'^  mastitis,  and  the  piglets  will  chew  on  the 
fiff  f*^^  others  faces  while  competing  for  milk.  To  prevent 
i-i?K""'*..?  ^"^  "1^  chewing,  it  is  best  to  clip  the  end*  of  these 
teeth.  Wire  cutting  pliers  or  toe  nail  clippers  can  be  used  to 
remove  the  top  one  third  of  each  tooth.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
make  a  clean  cut  and  not  break  the  tooth  off,  because  a  broken 
tooth  can  cause  gum  infections  and  abcesses.  Hold  the  piglet's 
mouth  open  with  your  finger  far  back  between  the  jaws  and  snip 
the  needle  teeth  with  the  clippers  in  the  other  hand. 

I^il  Docking 

Tail  docking  is  a  practice  that  should  be  used  in  high  level 
management  conditions  where  pigs  are  being  raised  in  a  clean 
environment  and  subject  to  crowded  conditions.  Chewing  results 
because  of  the  stress  of  overcrowding.  Pigs  chew  the  tails  of 
other  pigs  near  them.  Since  there  is  very  little  feeling  in  the 
last  thira  of  the  tail,  crippling  infections  can  occur  from  the 
open  wounds  that  result  from  chewing.  When  the  pig  is  about  one 
week  of  age  (provided  that  it  appears  healthy  and  unstressed)  a 
sharp  knife  can  be  used  to  rem,ove  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  is 
important  to  apply  a  disinfectant,  such  as  iodine,  to  the  wound 
a+ter  clipping.  In  a  free-ranging  environment  where  pigs  have 
plenty  of  room,  this  is  not  a  necessary  or  recommended  practice 
since  it  does  open  a  wound  to  infection. 


Iron  Shots 


Piglets  are  born  quite  anemic  due  to  a  very  low  reserve  of 
J^°";k  1^°"^  needed  to  produce  the  oxygen  carrying  hemoglobin 
?  *  The  50W  does  not  provide  iron  in  her  milk,  so 
pig.ets  must  get  it  from  another  source.  Free-ranging  pigs  will 
eat  soil  while  rooting  in  order  to  get  the  needed  iron.  Pigs 
raised  in  confinement  on  cement  or  wood  floors  need  another 
source.  One  way  to  provide  iron  to  piglets  quickly  and  easily  is 
^  I  to  2  cc  injection  of  a  liquid  iron  solution.  Piglets 
that  do  not  receive  this  injection  within  the  first  two  weeks  of 
life  never  produce  to  theri  genetic  potential  and  shouJd  not  be 
Shnf.5H^K=    *^  production  pigs.     This  intramuscular  injection 

should  be  given  in  the  ham  .some  time  within  the  first  three  days 
after  farrowing.  Avoid  veins  and  arteries  when  giving  this  shot. 
Clean  the  flesh  wher^.^  the  shot  is  to  be  given  with  an  alcohol 
saturated    cotton  ball.       Aspirate  <draw  back  the  plunger  of  the 
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syringe)  a-fter  the  needle  xs  poked  into  the  ham  to  see  blood 
enters  the  syringe-  I*  blood  enters  the  syringe,  you  have  the 
needle  insxde  an  artery  or  vein  and  you  need  tc  move  it.  If  no 
blood  enters  the  syringe,  then  depress  the  plunger  and  complete 
the  injection.  Be  sure  to  wipe  the  needle  down  with  alcohol 
be-fore  doing  the  next  injection.  Syringes  and  needles  should  be 
boiled  after  finishing  with  one  litter  before  injecting  another. 

Castration:  Castration       is     the    practice    of     removing  the 

testicles  from  the  male  pigs  and  may  be  practiced  for  any  of  the 
reasons  below: 

1.  Prevents  uncontrolled  breeding  in  the  herd. 

2.  Gives    the  farmer  control  over  which  boars  he/she  wishes  to 

use  as  breeding  stock. 

3.  Some  feel  that  castration  can  improve  the  f/g  ratio  of  young 

boars. 

4.  Castrated    boars    are    of     a    more     even     temperament  than 

uncast rated  boars. 

5.  The  meat  of  a  castrated  boar  has  a  less  gamy  or  strong  flavor 

than  that  of  an  uncastrated  boar. 

6.  In  many  cultures,  people  prefer  eating  a  boar  if  if  has  been 

castrated. 

Ideally,     castration     should  be  done  with  young  piglets  when 
they    are  two  weeks  of  age.       Castrating  them  at  this  age  is  best 
because  smaller  wounds  are  made,  healing  is  rapid,  and  it  is  less 
stressful  for  the  piglet  than  if  done  later. 

Procedure:     Castrating     a    piglet  will  require  two    people.  The 
holder     places  the  piglet  on  its  back  in  his  or  her  lap  with  the 
rump  facing  up.       The  piglet's  hind  legs  should  be  held  forward. 
This    presses  the  testicles  tightly  against  the  scrotum  while  at 
the    same    time  restraining  the  piglet.       I-*^  the  scrotum  area  is 
dirty,     wash  it  with  soap  and  water  and  then  with  a  disinfectant. 
The    person     doing  the  cutting  presses  the  testicle     against  the 
skin    on     the    side    of  the  scrotum  between     the     thumb     and  the 
forefinger  and  slices  down  with  a  sterile  razar  blade.     Make  only 
one  cut  and  do  not  saw.       Pressure  behind  the  blade  should  cause 
the     cut  to  pass  through  the  skin  and  into  the  testicle.       If  the 
blade    cuts  the  testicle,     it  is  okay,     because  it  will     be  gone 
soon.     The  cut  should  be  a  half  inch  to  and  inch  long  and  low  oth 
the    scrotum  to  assure  proper  drainage  from  the  wound.  Remember 
that  "low"  will  appear  high  on  the  upturned     piglet.       As  soon  as 
the  incision  is  made,  press  the  testicle  through  the  openinng  and 
pull  it  gently  away  from  the  piglet's  bod/.       It  will  be  attached 
by    what  appears  to  be  one  piece  of  stringy     tissues.  Actually, 
there  are  two  vessels  closely  attached  to  one  another;     the  sperm 
duct,  which  is  white  and  the  blood  vessels  which  are  red.  First, 
cut  through  the  white  sperm  cord.     Then  pull  the  blood  vesss!  out 
until     you  feel  a  little  tension  and  snip  it  off  as  close  to  the 
body    as  possible.       When  you  have  completed  the  removal     of  the 
second  testicle,  apply  disinfectant  and  release  the  piglet. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Fertiliser  Math  and  Introduction  to  Metric  IV 

SESSION  #67    WEEK  #4     DAY  #23  (67-4-23) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:      10:00-11:00  C 


INIBQDUCTigNi     SESSION  QBJECTlygSi 

Applying  fertilizer  for  increased  yeilds  is  extremelv 
important,     but  applying  the  right  amounts  of  the  r  Jht  ll.lTtl 

effect"  aTZltT,'     H^r*^  ^^^^  dra^aUc 

:;e'rath°sw?n:'forr     "'^^       ''^^^^-^  ^°  ^--^-p 

1.       Calculating     the    most  economical   source  of     N     given  the 
choice  .jf  several  blends  and  straight  N  fertilizers. 

1'.       Determining    the  amount  of  fertilizer  for  any  given  area, 
per  plant,  per  meter  of  rwo  length  in  Kg/ha  or  lbs/acre. 

3.       Using  metric  calculations  in  the  host  country. 
HAWD--aU7S:     1»6/-a  T&ke  Homt'  Math  Quiz 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     SsUSx  Qrofis  and  FertUUer  Use,  pages  50-52. 

iQfeensive  Vegetable  Gardening,  pages  39-41. 

TECHNICAI.  VOCABULARY: 
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HAND-OUT  #  67-a 
TAKE  HOME  MATH  QUIZ 

iDtcg^uctigns  The  following  quiz  is  not  to  test  your  1 1 5  in 
fertilizer  math  and  the  metric  system  but  to  aList  you  n 
developing  your  skills  in  these  areas.  The  objectives  a^°  .^r 
got  them"""'  solutions  as  well  as  to  I  no.  how  ySu 

^IteniSITs'^Ts^^f^i/?^/'"^   fertilisers  at     the  following 
rates   (15-15-15  at  44  kg/rai  and  21-0-0  at  80  kg/rai ,  how  much 
would  you  apply  to  500  square  meters?  * 

2.  What  would  the  total  N-P-K  be  in  kg/raj-:^ 

3.  What     would  the  application  rates  of  44  kg/rai  and  80  kg/rai 
be  ii  calculated  in  Ibs/ac?  y  ' 


4. 


6. 


Assume  that  the  following  types  of  seeds  have  a  germination 

°V     o".:"  "^^^9^  ''^^^-^  cucumbers 

60/.  and  pumpkin  95-/..     Using  the  following  information,  how 

?opula^ion?  ^'^""^        receive  optimum  plant 

Vegetables  Becgminmended  L^s/ac 

§S2yaiLQa  IQQX  Germi_nation      Actual,  Ibs/ac 

12  Ibs/ac 

^^^"s  40  Ibs/ac 

cabbage  1.5  ibs/ac 

cucumbers  3  ibs/ac 

pumpkins  1  ib/ac 

Convert  the  above  to  KG/rai  and  the  answers  to  Kg/rai . 

Imagine  at  your  school   you  have  an  area  of   .55  rai  which  has 
never  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes  before.     You  and 
™     '^o-worker     have  decided  to  plant  mango  trees     in  this 
area.     The  recommended  spacings  for  mangos  are  2x4  square 


a. 

b. 


How  many  mango  seedlings  will   you  require? 

Of  the  three  major  nutrients  N-P-K,  which  one  will  be 
the  most  important  in  the  early  stages  of  the  mango 
seedling  growth?  why? 

After  the  trees  are  two  years  old  and  start  to  set 
fruit,  the  fertilizer  recommendations  for  your  area 
are  12-24-12,  300  Kg/rai. 
How  K-f^y  kg/tree  would  you  apply? 

How  and  when  would  you  apply  this  fertilizer? 
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a.  Your  vegetable  garden  is  divided  into  three  groups: 
Group  A:   kale,  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage,  morning  glory 
Group  B:  cauliflower,  broccoli   and  curcubits 

Group  C:  Japanese  radish,  carrots  and  beet  roots 

b.  None  of  these  groups  received  fertilizer  pre-plant. 

c.  At  what  stage  will   you  apply  fertilizer? 

d.  Wfiat  type  of  fertilizer  N-P-K  will  you  apply  to  each 
group?  why? 

Convert  the  following: 

Fro*  To  To 

1   acre  foot  of  soil= 

1  rai -30  cm  of  soil= 
1.5  cubic  meters  = 

1.4  cubic  meters  = 

1.5  US  gal= 
4.5  rai  = 

2  acres  = 

2  hectare  = 
2,8  feet  = 
2.5  in  = 

3  lbs  = 
32  oz  = 
400  gms 

1400  gms 
5  metric  tons  = 

100  km  = 

10/km/l  = 


lbs= 

kgs 

kgs= 

lbs 

cuf  t= 

cu.  yds. 

liter 

US  gals. 

li ters= 

ml 

square  meter= 

acres 

square  meter = 

rai 

acres  = 

rai 

cm  - 

m 

cm  = 

i  nches 

gms  = 

kgs 

gms  = 

kgs 

lbs 

kgs 

lbs 

kgs 

\  gs  = 

US  tons 

miles  = 

meters 

miles/US  gal 
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SESSION  TITLK:  Maintenance 

SESSION  #68     WEEK  #4     DAY  #23  (68-4-23) 

PRESENTER: 

CO -FACILITATOR: 

TIME:      11:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 
Re-fer  to  Session  33-2-9  for  details. 
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9E88iaN  TITLEi     Soil  Con««-v«tion 

8E88X0N  •A?    MEEK  #4    DAY  424  (69-4-24) 

PRESENTERi 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TlHEi     BiOO-lOiOO  F/C 


INTROOUCTIONi     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

On»  sm-ious  problM  mrmm  of  th»-host  country  that  r*c*iv*s  littl* 
•ttantion  is  soil  conawvation.      Many  of  th»  trainwfs'  sit«s  havs 
lost    or  hav*  vary  poor  topsoil.      This  is  tru»  for  many  rsasons 
including    sit*    location    and    construction.      Therefors    it  is 
iiiparativ*  that  trains»si 


Rccogniz*  good  soil  cone  cions  and  know  the 
Appropriat*  Masurss  to  Maintain  and  cons»rv»  th»m. 

Understand  th«  common  soil  consarvation  problsms 
of  th»  host-country  and  how  to  improve  or  prevent 
serious  erosion  problems. 

Understand  the  relationship  between,  slope  and 
surface  drainage  which  when  not  control l»d 
equal  soil  erosion. 


HAND-OUT I 


READING  ASSIGNMENT!     gelUx  QCQBi  SQd  Etc 

feiLligC  ysej^  PgB  1-19, 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 


Soil 

Ft^rtility 
Topmoi 1 

Organic  niAttsr 
Structure 
Eromion 
Slops 


Contour  plowing 
Contour  planting 
Covvr  cropping 
I  nt»r --cropping 
Crop  rotation 
Dik«« 
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Week  «5 


70 

5 

25 

School  Hierarchies  and 
Relationships 

08:00-09:00 

C 

71 

5 

25 

Introduction  to  Field  Day 

09:30-10:00 

C 

72 

5 

25 

Maintenance 

10:00-12:00 

F 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

- 

73 

5 

26 

Introduction  to  Fruits 

09:00-09:00 

C 

74 

5 

26 

School  Analysis 

09:00-10:00 

C 

75 

5 

26 

PCV  Visit  Preparation 

10:00-11:00 

c 

76 

5 

26 

Field  Day  Organizing  Meeting 

11:00-12:00 

F/C 

— 

— 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

- 

77 

5 

27 

Planting  Fruit  Trees 

08:00-10:00 

F 

78 

5 

27 

Independent  Study 

10:00-12:00 

C 

— 

— 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

- 

79 

5 

28 

Poultry  Disease 

08:00-10:00 

c 

80 

5 

28 

Mushroo.n  Follow-up 

10:00-t0:30 

F 

81 

3 

28 

Quiz  III 

10:30-12:00 

C 

— 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

- 

82 

5 

29 

Native  Chicken  Production 

08:00-10:00 

F/C 

83 

5 

29 

Phase  I  Fvaluation 

10:00-11:00 

C 

84 

5 

29 

Maintenance 

11:00-12:00 

F 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

L/CC/Dev 

08:00-12:00 

ERIC 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Schc3ol  Hierarchies  and  Relationships 

SESSION  #70    WEEK  #5    DAY  #25  (70-5-25) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-9:00  C 


The  Session  Design  for  this  Program  Specific  Session  is 
in  Appendix  A. 
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SESSION  TITLE:  Introduction  to  Field  Day 
SESSION  #71     WEEK  #5     DAY  #25  (71-5-25) 


PRESENTER: 
CO-FACILITATOR: 
TIME:     9:00-10:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Before  trainees  can  take  charge  of  Field  Day,  the  goals  and 
guidelines  for  it  must  be  explained.  This  should  be  done  before 
"Introduction  to  Demonstrations,*'  so  that  traine<;»s  understand  how 
the  demonstrations  fit  into  Field  Day  and  before  the  break  so 
that  trainees  have  enough  time  for  planning. 

The  oujectives  of  this  session  arc: 

To  explain  the  idea  of  Field  Day,  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  and  what  might  be  done  this  time. 

To  make  clear  to  trainees  the  conditions  and 
guidelines  that  must  be  followed  for  Field  Day. 

To  have  trainees  begin  to  think  about  their  Field  Day. 

HAND-OUTS:     #71 -a    Field  Day 

#71-b    Sample  Schedule 
*71-c    Field  Day  Guidelines 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

To  organize  Field  Day 

To  advertise  Committee 
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HAND-OUT  #71 -a 


FIELD  DAY 

Field  Day  is  a  series  of  method  demonstrations,  result 
demonstrations  and  scale-model  demonstrations  wh;\ch  can  be 
focused  on  a  central  theme.  These  and  other  activities  are 
strung  out  over  the  course  o-f  a  day  which,  at  your  site,  can  be 
used  to  promote  new  practices  and  bring  recognition  to  successful 
students  and  farmers  in  your  area.  The  point  of  such  a  day  is  to 
call  attention  to  new  and  exciting  developments  in  agriculture. 
The  prevailing  mood  is  festive  and  the  atmosphere  is  like  that  of 
a  country  fair. 

Activities  can  include  inviting  special  guests,  cooking  a  big 
meal,  sports,  preparing  presentations,  music  and  dancing.  It  is 
not  expected  that  farmers  leave  a  field  day  having  learned  a 
great  deal  of  specific  information,  but  leave  •^ith  new 
interests  and  new  concepts  of  what  is  possible  to  accomplish. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  have  a 
theme — if  so,  what.  The  next  concern  is  to  come  up  with  a  list 
and  sequence  of  demonstrations,  booths,  activities  and  other 
events  and  features.  This  is  followed  by  planning  the  routing  of 
guists  through  the  course  of  the  day,  meals  and  refreshments, 
entertainment,  and  clean-up.  A  decision  has  to  be  made,  for 
instance,  to  route  guests  through  demos  in  a  single,  large  group, 
in  several  smaller  groups,  or  individually.  This  will  depend  on 
how  large  a  turnout  is  expected  and  how  many  people  are  involved 
in  organizing  the  day.  For  all  of  the  different  tasks, 
responsibilities  need  to  be  clearly  designated. 

Contingency  plans  should  be  made  for  late  arrivals,  rain,  and 
slow-moving  groups.  It  is  useful  to  choose  someone  to  monitor 
the  progress  of  the  day  overall.  This  person  can  be  responsible 
for  setting  any  contingency  plans  in  motion  should  they  prove 
necessary. 

The  work  involved  in  putting  on  a  fielrl  day  can  be  divided  into 
stages.  There  are  initial  meetings  at  which  decisions  are  made 
concerni  ng  f  i  el d  day  topi  cs ,  guests  and  the  di  vi  si  on  of 
responsibilities  among  planners.  These  are  followed  by  a  period 
of  early  preparation  during  which  presentations  are  rehearsed, 
invitations  are  sent  out  and  meetings  are  held  about  routing  of 
quests.  Then  come  last  minute  preparations  such  as  cooking, 
assembling  materials  for  demonstrations  and  marking  paths  where 
guests  will  walk.  On  field  day  itself  someone  greets  the  guests, 
demonstrations  are  given,  a  big  meal  is  eaten,  someone  thanks  the 
guests  for  coming  and  then  a  clean-up  crew  goes  to  work.  At  your 
site,  followup  contacts  should  be  initiated  and  continued  over 
the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  or  months. 
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Individual  presentations  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour. 
Sufficient  tiiie  is  necessary  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
day  for  guests  to  travel  to  and  from  their  homes.  Water,  shade, 
and  chairs  should  be  available. 

List  of  responsibilities  to  be  considered: 


i. 

Invitations. 

2. 

Clear  area  around  demonstration  sites. 

3. 

Set  up/move  chairs. 

4. 

Master /Mi  stress  o-f  ceremonies. 

5. 

Guides. 

6. 

Presenters. 

7, 

Refreshments  and  Hater. 

8. 

Timer. 

9. 

Entertainment. 

:o. 

Meal  preparation. 

11. 

Clean-up. 

Reasons  for  Field  Day: 

1.       To  provide  trainees  with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 


skills  and  knowledge  they  have  acquired  during  ♦•.raining. 
2.       To  identify  field  days  as  a  useful  promotional  technique  in 


attracting  farmers  to  an  agricultural  program. 

After  trainees  have  presented  activities  they  have  designed  and 
prepared,  they  meet  with  the  trainers  to  evaluate  the  day. 
Trainees  may  start  with  a  critique  of  their  individual 
presentations.  The  trainee-planners  may  give  a  self-critique 
also,  including  how  well  they  planned  for  the  field  day, 
conducted  the  planning  meetings,  etc.  The  trainers  give 
constructive  feedback  to  trainees  on  the  field  day. 

Note:       Trainees    may  be  allowed  to  choose  a  theme.       If  trainers 
choose  a  theme,  the  opportunity  exists  to  meet  specific 
technical  training  objectives. 
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HANPHXJT  •71>b 
8Arff>LE  SCHEDULE 


09100-10100 

Husic  to  Attract  •rriving  guMts.  PvricNJlc 

•nnouncMMnts  •Mplalnlng  vvMit*. 

iOi00-12i00 

Omianstr«tion«. 

12l00«13i00 

Chlekwi  and  othwr  -food  is  sold. 

13i00-14i00 

mtartsiniiant  «nd  spacchM. 

14100-14130 

Fio  auction  and  ehlekan  sal as. 

i4i30-llii30 

■portd. 

141 30-  ? 

Cl«ar»-nip. 

19l00-2ti00 

Oinnar  Cprovldad  by  stftff),  avaluatlen 

of  4iml0  day  and  party. 

(This  ia  a  vary  lono  day.  loaa  avanta  aay  ba  condanaad  or 
aliainatad. ) 
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HAND-OUT  #71-c 

FIELD  DAY  GUIDELINES 
(a  sample) 


DATE: 

TIME: 

LOCATION: 

AUDIENCE: 

BUDGET: 

RECEIPTS: 
LIVESTOCK: 


VEHICLES: 

DEMONSTRATIONS: 
STAFF  SUPPORT: 


MATERIALS  AND 
EQUIPMENT: 


Saturday,  September  30,  1984 
<up  to  trainees) 

Any  place  accessible  to  villagers. 

Farmers  and  their  families. 

Money  raised  by  livestock,  food  and  other 
sales,  plus  a  specified  (in  advance) 
amount  from  training  budget. 

Needed  for  all  purchases. 

All  of  the  pigs  raised  during  training  will 
be  auctioned  or  raffled  on  Field  Day. 
Broiler  chickens  will  be  slaughtered, 
cooked  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Extra  birds  can  be  sold  live.     All  profits 
from  livestock  will  go  to  defray  Field  Day 
expenses. 

The  van  and  pick-up  will  be  made  available, 
if  requested  though  the  Technical 
Coordinator. 

All  trainees  do  one,  in  Thai,  except, 
the  master  of  ceremonies. 

Will  answer  questions.     Will  not  offer 
unsolicited  advice  and  suggestions, 
except  for  the  designated  advisor. 


Peace  Corps  equipment  is  available.  Other 
items  can  be  borrowed,  rented  or  bought 
within  budgetary  limi*".s. 
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SESSION  TITLE:  Maintenance 

SESSION  #72    WEEK  «5    DAY  #25  (72-3-25) 

PRESENTER* 

CO-FACILITATOR s 

TIME:     10:00-12:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 
Refer  to  Session  33-2-9  for  details. 
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BESeiON  TITLEi     Introduction  to  Fruits 

SESSION  #73    WEEK  #5     DAY  #26       < 73-5-26) 

PRESENTERS 

CD-FACILITATOR> 

TIME:     8t 00-9:00  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

With  -fruits  o-f  msny  vsri»tiM  abundant  and  popular  in  thm  host- 
country,     it    sssms  appropriate  that  ths  trainMS  b»com«  -familar 


withi 


o 


Ths  many  kinds  and  varietiss  grown  in  ths  host-country. 


o 


The  season  in  which  they  are  available. 


o 


The  areas  they  grow  in  volume. 


o 


The  name  of  each. 


e 


o 


How  they  are  propagated. 


HAND-OUTc 


READING  ASSlGNMENTi 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY i 


Tropical  -fruit 
Propagate 

Fruit 


Temperate  -fruit 
Grow 

Available  -fruit  names 


e 


8E88Z0N  TITLEi    School  Analysis 
8E8BX0N  •74    WEEK  #5    DAY  #26     < 74-5-26) 
PRESENTER I 
CO-FACZLXTATORi 
TIMEi     9i00-10t00  C 


Th«  SMsion  Ossign  for  this  Progrsn  Spscifie  Ssssicsn  is 
in  AppsndiN  A. 
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SESSION  TITLEt     PCV  Visit  Preparation 
SE8SIC3N  #73    WEEK  #5    DAY  #26  (75-5-26) 
PRESENTER I 
CO-FACILITATOR I 
TIME:     10:00-11x00  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Each  train**  choos**  th*  PCV«  m/ha  Mill  visit.  Expectations  for 
the  visits  are  explained.  Administrative  and  travel  information 
is  provided.  For  the  visits  to  be  successful  and  efficacious 
trainees  must  be  provided  with  structure  for  activities  as  well 
as  travel  inf ornation.     The  objectives  of  this  session  ares 


o 


To  inform  trainees  about  the  objectives  of  the  visits 
and  what  they're  expected  to  do  on  the  visits; 


o 


To  decide  where  the  trainees  will  go; 


o 


To  inform  trainees  about  logistical  and  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  visits. 


HAND-OUT s     »7S-a    PVC  Visits 


READING  ASSIGNMENTi 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY! 
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HAND-OJT  •75-« 

PCV  VISITS 
THAI  TEFL  (CROSSOVERS? 


PlMM  try  to  US*  your  voluntawr  visit  tia*  to  find  out  as  much 
•ft  you  c«n  about  thm  actual  conditions  at  t.*!*  volunt»«r  *«  sit*. 
at»9mrvm  and/or  ask  quMtlona  about t 


a.      hkMbwr  o«  hours  of  (tsaching)  by  the  voluntssr  in 
both  dapartsants, 

b»      Siza  and  quality  of  (English  and  agricultura)  staff. 

c.  Spacial  projacts  or  tiaa  coaaitacntc  of  tha  voluntaer. 

d.  VDluntMr's   positlvw   and   negativ*    faalinos  about 
hi«/h«w  placa  in  (both  dapartMmts.) 


2.  Tha  voluntaar's  «:»lationship  Mith  co~warkar«i 

3.  Ths  valuntec»r's  relationship  with  <student- 

4.  volunteer  .5  relationship  individuals  in  the 
ca«MM«ni  ty. 

5.  The  dress-*  and  behavior  of   (teachers)  at  the  (school.) 

The  living-arrangeacnt  (food,  shopping,  laundry, 
entertainment)  of  the  volunteer. 

7.  (School)  facilities  (especiaUy  English  tc  Agriculture) 
including  buildings  and  grounds. 

8.  The  nature  and  size  of  surrounding  villages. 

9.  How  the  PCV  got  started  at  his/her  site. 

^?*«*,  ••"1       be    helpful     in      understanding  the 

sieilarities  and  differences  between  one  site  and  the  next,  as 
wen  as  one  volunteer  and  the  next,  when  we  all  return  togither 
•no  nave  a  chance  to  discuss  our  experiences. 
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To  h«lp  gather  the  above  in-formation,  do  the  -followings 

1.  Meet  the  (Principal.) 

2.  Meet  the  (agriculture  teachers,)  especially  the 
department  head* 

3.  Meet  the  (English  teachers,)  especially  the  department  head. 

4.  Obeerve,  and  when  possible  help  (teach)  the  PCV's  (English 
classes. ) 

5.  Participate  in  any  (agriculture)  work  that  the  volufiteer 
is  doing. 

6.  Visit  'whe  market  and  buy  something  (^ruit)- 

7.  Visit  a  nearby  village,  ideally  the  home  o-f  a  (student). 

8.  Observe,  i^  possible,  the  teaching  o^  a  Thai  (English 
teacher. ) 

9.  Learn  how  the  PCV  signs  in  and  requests  suppliesj  get 
copies  o-f  the  relevant  -forms. 

10.  Visit  English  and/or  FFT  clubs,  i^  possible. 

11.  For  men,  drink  with  some  male  (teachers,  i 

12.  Find  out  what  the  PCV  considers  his/her  3  most  important 
contributions  to  the  (school.) 

13.  Find  out  what  the  PCV  considers  his/her  3  most  significant 
difficulties  and  unders'iand  why. 

Many  of  these  activities  will  take  a  short  time,  so  you  should  be 
abl«  to  do  almost  all  of  them.  Please  take  notes  and,  most  of 
allf  have  fun  with  everyone. 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Fi.ld  Day  Organising  nmmti 

SESSION  #76    WEEK  #5    DAY  #26  (76-5-26) 

PRESENTERi 

CO-FACILITATOR I 

TIMEi     Ili00-12i00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

What  happens  in  thi«  s«msion  is 
recoiMisnd  that  th»y  consider 
Recommended  objectives  aret 


up    to  the  trainees;  however 

the      following  objectives. 


To  choose  a  Field  Day  Coordinator. 

To  define  the  tasks  that  need  to  be  done  in 
preparation  for,  during  and  after  Field  Day. 

To  assign  tasks  and  responsibilities  to  ir;dividuals 
and  groups. 

To  consider  choosing  a  theme. 

To  make  tentative  decisions  on  location,  time 
and  schedule. 


HAND-OUT:  #76-a  Sample  Task  List 
REAJING  ASSIGNMENT I 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


To  meet 
To  decide 


fleeting 
Coordinator 
Tasks 
Theme 
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HAND-OUT 


SAHPLE  TASK  LIST 

BEFORE  FIELD  DAY 


Organiz*  listings 

Organiz*  Schadul* 

Find  Location 

Plan  Food  and  Cooking 

Dacorations 

MuBie  and  Entar tai nmant 

PA  Systmii 

OMonstr  at  i  ons 

Advartising 

6u»«tB 

ON  FIELD  DAY 

Sat-up 
Graatara 

Announcaoiants,  Emcea 
Cook  and  Sail  Food 
Sporta  and  Gamaa 
Tiaa  Kaapar 


AFTER  FIELD  DAY 


Evaluata 

Danonatration  Faadback 

Suggaations  for  naxt  yaar  and  at  thair  aitaa. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Planting  Fruit  Trees 


SESSION  #77     WEEK  #5    DAY  #27  (77-5-27) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

in"*LSir;;  """^^  ^^"^^  °*  Planted  with  care 

ierh^^.!I.      P"^"^""  normal  growth.       In  tropical  conditions  the 
Jhi^;  require  more  care  due  to  the  weather  conditions. 

I*  ^  tropics  ynu  encounter  very  wet  or  dry  conditions,  either 
of  which  can  adversely  affect  normal  growth  and  production.  This 
session  will  demonstrate  how  by  properly  planMng  one  "In 
overcome  the  adverse  conditions  and:         »-       x    h  g    one  can 

o        The  trainees  will  learn  about  different  types  of 
fruit  trees  and  the  technique  for  growing  each. 

The  soil,  water  and  fertilizer  requirement  of  each. 

The  proper  plant  spacing  for  each  variety. 

o        How  to  plant  trees  that  are  from  grafts,  air 
layering  or  from  shoots  such  as  bananas,  as 
well  as  coconuts. 

HAND-OUT:     #77-a      Instructions  For  Planting  Fruit  Trees 
READING  ASSIGNMENTS: 


o 
o 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Fruit  tree  ^oe 

^•^"i*  Shovel 
Grafted  seedling  water  can 

Air  layer  seedling 
Manure 
Mule  ling 
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HAND-OUT  #77-a 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES 

Fruit  trees  are  divided  by  size  of  tree  such  as  small,  medium, 
and  large.  Most  of  the  trees  which  are  propagated  by  asexual 
propagation  are  usually  medium  size  and  not  as  big  as  growing 
from  seed.  Plant  spacing  for  each  type  will  be  different 
according    to  the  variety,  location  and  purpose  of  planting. 

PLANTING  INSTRUCTION  FOR  MANGO  GRAFTED  SEEDLINGS 

1.  Dig  the  hole  .50  x  .50  x  .50  m  and  leave  the  soil 
near  the  hole. 

2.  Mix  soil:  manure  using  the  ratio  2:1 

3.  Fill  the  hole  with  mixture  about  half  o<  the  hole  and 
water  to  firm  the  soil. 


4. 


5. 


Fill  up  again  to  15  cm  from  the  top  and  plant  the  seedling 
with  the  joint  of  the  graft  above  the  soil  level,  cover  up 
and  firm  the  soil  with  hoe  and  water. 

Mulching  with  dry  grass  or  material  available  to  keep 
moisture.     If  the  weather  is  really  hot  it  is  recommended 
that  you  provide  the  shade  for  the  new  tree  so  it  will 
not  wilt. 

Keep  filling  up  around  the  tree  for  1  or  2  weeks  or  until 
the  ground  is  level. 


SESSION  TITLEt     Ind«p«ndent  Study 

SESSION  #78    WEEK  #5    DAY  #27  (78-5-27) 

PRF«*^NTERs 

CO-FACILlTATORt 

TIMEi     10:00-12100  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

By  this  tim«  in  training,  trainses  have  probably  developed 
personal  interest s  in  various  agricultural  areas.  Some  of  these 
areas  are  not  covered  during  training  and  few  are  covered  in 
great  detail.  Still,  trainees  like  to  pursue  their  interests 
more  deeply.  Further,  trainees  will  be  preparing  demonstrations 
for  which  they  may  need  to  do  research.  Finally,  as  PCVs,  they 
will  havt  to  find  most  of  their  information  on  their  own  ard 
should  practice  doing  so.     The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 


o 


To  pursue  personal  interests  in  greater  detail  than 


training  provides. 


o 


To  do  background  research  for  demonstrations. 


HAND-OUT 


READING  ASSIGNMENT: 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Library 

Interests 

Research 


Details 
Topics 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Poultry  Disease 

SESSION  #79    WEEK  #5    DAY  #2S       < 79-5-28) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Diseases  of  poultry  can  seriously  affect  the  profit  margin  of 
poultry  production.     This  session  will  help  the  trainees: 

o        To  understand  some  factors  that  encourage  and 
help  control  diseascss  of  poultry. 

o        Identify  some  econoniically  important  diseases, 
their  symptoms  and  control. 

o        Develop  the  ability  to  use  the  poultry  disease 

prevention/treatment  resources  provided  to  them. 

o        Explore  their  role  in  disease  control  at  their  sites. 

HAND-OUTS:     #79-a       Introduction  to  Disease 

#79-b      Basic  Poultry  Disease  Diagnostic  Guide 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS:     Practical  Poultry  Raising^  Pgs  115-130. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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HAND-OUT  #  79-a 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DISEASE 

The    purpose  this  unit  is:       (1)     to  give  trainees    a  better 

understanding  af  the  causes,  transmission,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  animal  diseases,  (2)  to  allow  them  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  own  health,  and  how  to  maintain  it,  and 
(3)  to  becomes  sensitive  to  health  needs  when  they  enter  their 
c  ommun  i  t  y  over  seas . 

By  the  integratinn  of  the  two  components,  livestock  and  core,  on 
this    topic,  is  felt  that  trainees  will  be  able  to  reinforce 

their  learning  in  a  positive  way. 

DISEASE:     A  DEFINITION 

Disease  is  a  departure  from  a  state  of  good  health  by  an 
alteration  of  the  internal  organs  or  external  conditions  of  the 
body.  It  is  a  disruption  of  the  normal  functioning  and 
performance.     Causes  of  diseases: 

1.  Infectious  agents,  or  pathogens  such  as  bacteria 
and  virus. 

2.  Parasites,  external    (e.g.,  ticks)  or  internal  (worms). 

3.  Heredity,  caused  by  defective  genes,  e.g.,  in  humans. 
Si  ;kle-cell  anemia,  swine  melanoma. 

4.  Congenital  defects  caused  by  developmental  accident 
during  the  embryonic  stage  or  from  toxic  or  infectious 
agent  during  prenatal  development,     e.  g. ,  pull or urn 
disease  in  chickens;  brucellosis  in  pigs,  goats. 

5.  Nutritional  deficencies,  e.g.,  kwashiorkor  (protein 
deficiency  in  children),  poly  neuritis  (vitamin  B 
deficiency  in  chicks). 

6.  Traumatism,  e.g.,  wounds,  burn«5. 

7.  Environmental  stress,  thermal  stress,  heet  stroke, 
frost  bite. 

8.  Man,  animals  and  man  overcrowding,  poor  housing  and 
sanitation  facilities. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  SPREAD 

Two  methods  of  transmission  are  horizontal  and  vertical. 
Horizontal 


1.       Direct  cr  immediate  contact  with  a  diseased  animal 
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a.  Sexual    (brucel 1 osi  s) 

b.  Bodily  contact  (ringworm) 

2.  Contact  with  non-living  objects,  in-f acted  pens, 
litter,  -feeders,  waterers- 

3.  Contact    with    disease  carriers  (animals  injected  but. 
which  do  not  have  or  exhibit  disease). 

4.  Infection  in  the  soil,  -food,  and/or  water. 

5.  Air  borne  infections,  transmitted  in  the  air  by 
inhalation  of  disease  agent. 

a-       Intensive  transmission  which  has  a  spread  o-f 
1  km,  expelled  by  coughing  and  breathing  in 
by  others. 

b.       Moderate  transmission  which  has  a  maximum 
spread  o-f  15  meters.  Chronic  respiratory 
problems  can  be  transmitted  this  way. 

c*       Low  transmission  in  the  air — needs  tight 
contact   (crowding)  between  animals  to 
transmit  pathogenic  agents. 

6.  In-fections  from  blood  sucking  arthropods  such  as  -flies, 
fleas,  mosquitoes,  lice,  or  ticks.     Malaria  (man)  and 
anthrax   (cattle)  are  diseases  transmitted  in  this  way. 

7.  Infections  from  organisms  normally  found  on  or  in  the 
animal's  body.     Streptococci  are  found  in  healthy 
animals  but  become  dangerous  if  the  animal  is  stressed 
and  its  defenses  weakened. 

a.       Spoiled  feed,  molds,  and  fungi  in  the  feed  which 
produce  toxins  (mycotoxicosis  and  aspergilosis) . 

9.       Fecal  contamination,  coccidiosis  in  chickens  and 
hepatitis  and  cholera  in  both  chickens  and  man. 

A  term  usually  used  to  explain  the  method  of  trans- 
mission of  a  disease  is  vectors.     These  can  be  either 
mechanical  such  as  contaminated  clothes,  wild  birds, 
insf=   -:s;  or  included  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  parasite, 
that  is  a  biological  vector,  where  a  parasite  has  the 
pathogen  within  its  system,  rather  than  carrying  it 
on  its  legs,  wings,  etcr  ancJ  transmits  the  disease  by 
biting  the  animal. 
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Vertical 

1.       Embryonic:     The  disease  is  spread  congenital ly,  that 
is»  the  ovary  or  uterus  which  is  infected  transmits 
disease  to  the  egg  or  fetus. 

2*       Artificial  insemination:     Offspring  infected  by 
infectious  sperm. 

3.  In  the  case  of  chickens,  eggs  can  be  infected  by  fecal 
contamination  from  a  disease  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

4.  Hereditary:     Caused  by  defective  genes. 
DISEASE  RESISTANCE 

The  animal 's  defense  against  disease  carrying  organisms. 

1.       Skin  and  mucous  membranes:     Tissue  acts  like  a 

mechanical  barrier  to  bacteria,  yeast,  and  molds. 

2m       Mucous  membranes  produce  fluid  v^hich  washes  away, 
the  pathogens.     This  primary  defense  is  more 
effective  against  larger  pathogens  than  viruses. 
If  the  skin  is  damaged  by  cuts,  abrasions,  or 
burns,  infections  may  result.     This  means  that  the 
organism  is  in  the  body  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  disease  is  presents 

Whether  a  disease  will  occur  depends  on  the  secondary 
defenses  of  the  body. 

SECONDARY  DEFENSES  (ex.   a  cut  in  the  skin) 

1.  Sleeding  washes  the  wound  and  removes  bacteria. 

2.  Phagocytes  are  specialized  white  blood  cells  that 
(aat  and  destroy  bacteria. 

3.  If  the  number  of  bacteria  is  small  then  healing 
occurs.     If  not,  then  inflammation,  heat,  swelling, 
and  pus  occur. 

4.  Pus  (an  accumulation  of  dead  bacteria  and  tissue 
cells).     This  accumulates  in  a  closed  wound  and 
forms  an  abscess. 

5.  Abscesses  become  walled  off  with  connective  tissue 
to  prevent  extension  of  the  infection. 
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6.       Leucocytes  <Hhite  blood  cells)  go  to  the  wound  site 
to  prevent  infection  from  spreading  beyond  the  point 
of  introduction.     With  any  active  bacterial  infection 
there  is  almost  always  an  increase  of  white  blood 
cell  count.     The  opposite  is  commonly  seen  with  viral 
diseases. 

In  normal  circumstances,  most  infections  are  stopped  and  disease 
is  prevented  but  if  the  body  cannot  produce  leucocytes  because  of 
malnutrition ,  a  long  term  disease,  or  stress,  then  a  condition 
cal 1  mi  bacteremi  a  or  sept i  cemi  a  devel ops ,  i  n  whi ch  case  an 
antibiotic  would  be  necessary. 

Besides  pus,  eye  secretion,  droplets  of  moisture  rrom  respiratory 
infections,  feces  and  urine  can  move  the  ."athogens  from  the  site 
of  the  infection.  If  the  infection  persists  and  gradually  wears 
down  the  animal's  resistance,  the  infection  is  termed  chronic- 
If  the  animal's  resistance  is  quickly  lowered  leading  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  infectious  organisms,  it  is  called  acute.  In  the 
case  of  acute  infection  death  usually  occurs.  Proper  disposal  of 
the  carcass  by  incineration  or  deep  burial,  and  decontamination 
of  the  host  quarter  will  destroy  the  majority  of  the  pathogens. 
If  this  is  not  done  properly,  disease  can  be  spread  to  healthy 
animals. 

It  i£»  possible  for  an  animal  to  live  with  the  pathogen  because 
either  the  animal  cannot  eliminate  the  pathogen  or  the  pathogen 
cannot  lower  the  resistance  of  the  animal.  With  humans  this  is 
how  people  can  live  a  long  time  with  parasites  and  other  types  of 
infectious  agents.  If  one  or  the  other  loses  the  upper  hand  the 
disease  will  spread  or  the  animal  will  be  cured. 

Sometimes  a  disease  is  said  to  be  arrested.  This  does  not  mean 
the  animal  is  cured  because  it  can  be  subjected  to  periodic 
flare-ups  of  the  disease.  In  both  man  and  animal  some  deadly 
organisms  cont7nue  to  live  in  the  excretory  organs  after  the 
disease  has  run  its  course.  These  infectious  organisms  are 
eliminated  by  what  is  called  a  carrier. 

Convalescent  Carrier: 


An  animal  after  surviving  a  disease  is  unable  to  rid 
its  body  of  the  organisms. 

Immune  Carrier: 


An  animal  that  is  immune  to  a  disease  but  possesses  and 
eliminates  the  disease  carrying  organisms  from  its  body. 
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Contact  Carrier: 

These  are  animals  that  are  host  to  and  eliminate  highly 
deadly  organisms  which  they  have  picked  up  from  contact 
with  another  animal.     The  carrier  is  one  o+  the  great 
problems  affecting  the  control  of  infectious>  diseases. 

It  may  be  easier  to  recognize  and  possibily  treat  a  diseased 
animal  but  virtually  impossible  to  detect  a  carri.^r. 

MICROORGANISMS  WHICH  DO  NOT  CAUSE  DISEASE  (SAPROPHYTES) 

1.  Microorganisms  in  the  rumen  of  ruminants  help  to 
break  down  cellulose  to  usable  energy. 

2.  Utilization  by  ruminants  of  non-protein  nitrogen, 
facilitated  by  microorganisms  in  the  rumen. 

3.  Microorganisms  useful  in  making  cheese,  yogurt,  beer, 
wi  ne ,  si  1  age ,  and  compost . 

4.  Microorganisms  that  are  helpful  in  maintaining 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

5.  Microbes  that  remove  biodegradable  waste. 
MICROORGANISMS  WHICH  CAN  CAUSE  DISEASE  (PATHOGENS) 

1.  Parasitic:     they  r.urvive  at  the  expense  of  the  host. 

2.  Affinity  for  certain  tissues  (i.e.,  rabies  attack  the 
nervous  system) . 

3.  Differ  in  mode  of  action. 

a.  Some  invade  and  d«i^stroy  body  cells. 

b.  Seme  procfuce  toxins  which  are  poisonous. 

c.  Mycotoxins  form  molds  in  feed. 

4.  Some  have  affinity  for  some  animal  species  but  host 
specificity  is  not  absolute.     Certain  diseases  can 
be  between  different  species  of  animals. 
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SPECIFIC 


1.  Bacteria 

a.  One  cell  organisms  which  are  members  of  the 
plant  f ami ly. 

b.  Some  are  harmless  unless  they  show  up  where  they 
do  not  belong  (i-e-^  E.   coli  from  the  gut^  if 
transferred  to  the  urinary  tract  and  bladder^ 
can  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder.) 

c.  Classified  according  to  shape  and  arrangeoient 
of  cells. 


d.       Classified  by  staining.     Gram  positive,  or  gram 
negative  which  indicates  their   susi:eptibil  ity 
to  drugs  or*  antibiotics.      (i.e.  ,  penicillin  is 
effective  only  against  gram        or  broad  spectrum 
which  is  effective  against  both,  usually,  such 
as  combiotic:     a  mixture  of  penicillin  and 
streptomycin. ) 


VIRUSES 


1.  The  s^mallest  living  organism  known.     Measured  in 
millimicrons. 

2.  Parasitic:     They  must  live  in  body  cells  where  they 
grow  and  multiply,  they  contain  no  energy  of  their 
own^ 

3.  They  slip  through  tissue  with  little  disruption  and 
tissue  reaction   (unlike  bacteria). 

4.  Pus  or  phagocytes  are  not  a  defense  against  them. 

5.  They  usually  are  tissue  specific,   i.e.,  nerve  cells, 
skin  cells,  etc. 

6.  They  can  make  harmless  bacteria  the  secondary 
invaders. 

7.  They  can  not  be  destroyed  by  antibiotics,  control  is 
difficult.     Viruses  can  be  prevented  by  vaccines  but 
these  are  used  very  little  because  vaccines  destroy 
body  cells  as  well  as  the  parasitic  virus. 

B.       The  first  evidence  of  viral   infection  may  be  a  fever 
which  is  protective  because  it  disrupts  the  virus* 
environment.     However,  prolonged  fever  may  have  a 
detrimental  effect  such  as  dehydration. 
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PROTOZOA 


1.  Similar  to  bacteria  ,  unicellular,  microscopic,  and 
capable  of  carrying  on  all  life  processes  within  a 
cell. 

2.  15,000  to  20,000  known  species. 

3.  i.e.,  malaria  in  humans  and  cocci  in  chickens. 
RICKETTSIAE 

!•       Smaller  than  bacteria  but  larger  than  viruses. 
They  can  cause  intracellular  infection. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


Like  viruses,  they  can  live  and  multiply  inside  the 
tissue  cell  of  the  hos^.. 

Llnl5ke  viruses,  they  are  sensitive  to  antibiotics 
and  have  a  carbohydrate  shel 1 . 

i.e.,  Q  fever  .ind  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  are 
both  caused  by  them  (zoonoses). 


MYCOPLASMA 

1.  A  virus-like  organism. 

2.  They  can  be  grown  in  a  medium  free  of  mammalian 
tissue  cells. 


3. 
4. 

FUNGUS 
1. 
2. 


They  are  sensitive  to  certain  antibiotics, 
i.e.,  CRD  in  chickens. 

Molds  (multicellular),  yeast  (unicellular). 

They  can  invade  animal  tissue  to  produce  disease 
and  produce  potent  toxins. 

They  can  grow  outside  the  animal  in  feed,  producing 
toxins  which  are  harmful  to  animal  after  being 
consumed.     i.e.,  mycotoxicosi s  and  aspergilosis. 


PARASITISM  (GENERAL) 
1. 


2. 
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They  vary  from  a  single  celi  cocci di a  to  worms 
and  insects. 

They  can  be  either  totally  dependent  on  the  host 
animal  for  survival  or  independent  part  of  the  time. 
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3.  The  relationship  o-f  many  parasites  is  commc  .isal  istic. 
That  is^  the  parasite  lives  oii  the  host  without 
really  harming  it,  because  i-f  it  did  the  parasite 
will  be  homeless. 

4.  Some  immune  response  is  developed. 

5.  Knowledge  o-f  the  li-fe  cycle  can  provide  the 
opportunity  -for  control  without  depending  on  drugs. 

6.  Parasite  control  through  medication  alone  is  a 
continuing  expense  without  any  lasting  bene-fit. 

EXTERNAL  PARASITES 

1.  They  damage  or  irritate  the  skin  by  nourishing  on 
blood,  skin,  hair,  leathers,  or  other  body  tissues. 

2.  They  transmit  disease  by  carrying  certain  organisms 
in  their  body  which  they  transmit  to  the  host  while 
feeding  or  sucking  blood.     i.e. »  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  "fever  -from  ticks  to  humans. 

3.  Parasites  can  mechanically  transmit  disease  organisms 
on  their  -feet,  mouth,  wings,  etc. 


TYPES  OF  PARASITES 
1.  Ticks 


a.  They  carry  the  most  diseases  o+  any  type  o-f 
paras'     -  and  cause  considerable  damage  to 
tissu;^s  around  the  feeding  site. 

b.  This  area  -i^csceptible  to  bacterial  in-fections, 
anemia,  loss  o-f  weight,  and  even  death. 

c.  Li-fe  cycle:     egg,   larva,  nymph,  and  adult  stages. 

d.  Hard  ticks  <in-fest  domestic/wild  animals  and 
humans).     They  require  one,  two,  or  three  hosts 
•for  each  stage  to  develop. 

e.  Soft  ticks  infest  birds,  poultry,  rodents,  bats, 
some  domestic  animals,  and  man.     They  are  multi- 
host  ticks  which  feed  intermittently  while  hosts 
sleep  and  then  return  to  crack  or  crevasses  to 
lay  eggs. 
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2.  Mites 


They  cause  mange,  scabies,  and  ear  cankers. 

Life  cycle:     egg,  larva,  nymph,  and  adults 
(2-3  weeks) • 

Typesi     Sarcoptic  mange  mite  and  Domcxiectic 
mange  «ite  (cause  hair  to  fall  out)  and  »ar 
manse  (frequently  found  in  dogs,  cats,  and 
rabbits. ) 


3.  Lice 


Two  typesi     Biting  (birds  &  mammals)  and 
sucking  (Mammals). 

Th«se  are  capable  of  transmitting  disease,  loss 
of  hair  or  feathers,  blood  loss,  and  making 
animal  susceptible  to  other  infections. 

uife  cycle:     »g*^s  (nits),  nymph,  immature  louse 
to  adult.     Eggr.  are  usually  glued  to  the  hair 
shafts. 


CONTROL  AND  FRHATMENT 


Insecticides  in  the  form  of  dusts,  dips,  or  spray. 

1.  You  should  be  careful  in  using  these  because  they 
are  poisonouk  to  man,  animal,  and  environment  when 
improperly  applied. 

2.  You  must  know  which  insecticide  to  use  for  which 
animal,  the  recommended  dosage,  and  the  method  of 
application.     Also  be  familiar  with  where  to  apply 
it  and  how  to  prepare  it. 

3.  In  general,  treat  including  bedding,  feeding  equip- 
ment  (but  not  the  feed  or  water),  nest,  etc. 

4.  If  insecticides  are  not  available,  a  mixture  of 
edible  oil  and  kerosene  (2  parts  to  1)  can  treat 
for  parasites. 

INlfcZRNAL  PARASITES 


The  degree  of  injury  or  damages  depends  on  number, 
iife  cycle  (where  migration  takes  place  in  the  host), 
ard  the  degree  of  immunity  developed  by  the  host. 

a.       They  can  cause  wounds  which  allow  bacteria  to 
enter  or  cough,  bronchitis  (i.e.,  lung  worms). 
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b-  They  can  prevent  proper  food  passage  (i.e., 
roundHorms)  or  absorb  food  intended  for  the 
host  (i.e.,  tapeworms) . 

c.  They  can  cause  anemia  or  bloodclotting  (i.e. 
hookworms  or  stronglyes) 

d.  They  destroy  tissue  (i.e.,  bladder  worms). 

e.  They  cause  irritation  and  itching 
(i.e.,  pinworms) . 

f.  They  transmit  disease  and  secrete  toxins  which 
destroy  enzymes  and  red  blood  cells. 

Resistance  to  parasites  is  dependent  on  ""^n  adequate  diet  because 
protein  is  needed  for  the  production  c  antibodies  and  to  feed 
the  parasites  while  some  temporary  immunity  is  developed. 

TYPES  OF  INTERNAL  PARASITES 

1.  Direct  life  cycle  -  one  definite  host,  i.e.  roundworms 
where  adult  worm  lays  fertile  eggs  in  the  host. 

2.  Indirect  life  cycle  -  the  parasite  will  spend  inter- 
mediate life  on  one?  or  more  intermediate  hosts,  i.e., 
swine  acquires  lungworms  by  eating  earthworms  that 
have  consumed  lungworm  eggs. 


PREVENTION 

1,       Break  the  life  cycle. 

a.  Rotat^  pastures  where  eggs  may  incubate. 

b.  Remove  intermMiate  host,  i.e.,  provide  a 
sanitary  environment  (fly  control). 

Cr       Use  good  quality  feeds. 

TREATMFNT 

1.  Drugs,  deworming  medicine  which  can  be  animal  specific 
and  parasite  specific,     i.e.  piperazine  for  chickens 
to  t«"eat  roundworm  but  ceca  worms  are  treated  with 
phenothaz  i  ne. 

2.  Read  and  follow  '  irections  carefully  because  over- 
doses can  be  dangerc5u«=i. 


3.  Most  worm  medicines  are  effective  only  against  the 
adult  stage,  therefore  animals  should  be  treated  a 
second  time  <2  weeks  later)  tc  remove  immature  larvae. 

Non-living  agents  which  cause  disease: 

a.  Nutritional  deficiencies  are  covered  to  some 
extent  in  the  Introduction  to  hkitrition, 
especially  the  vitamin  and  mineral  charts. 
For  protein  and  energy  deficiencies  refer  to 
pages  107-130  in  Khere  Jhere  is  No  Doctor, 
by  David  Warner. 

b.  Toxins:     posisonous  substances.     Upon  entering 
the  body  they  destroy  tisr>ues. 

Types  of  toxins  according  to  their  sources: 

a.  Bacterial  toxins;  these  cause  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  and  botulism. 

b.  Zootoxina;  thpse  are  produced  by  certain  snakes 
bees,  and  spiders.  ' 

c.  Phytoxina;  such  as  those  produced  by  the  castol 
bean  plant,  poisonous  fungi  of  certain  toad 
stools,  and  braken  fern. 

d.  Poisons  in  metallic  substances  such  as 
lead  and  arsenic. 


IMMUNITY 

1.  It  is  the  degree  of  resistance  to  any  specific 
organism  and  it  can  be  complete  or  partial. 

2.  Defense  against  viral  infections  relies  heavily 

on  immunity.     Immunity  is  also  inv      ed  in  fighting 
larger  pathogens  such  as  bacteria  I    .  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

3.  Immunity  is  highly  selective.     That  is,  protection 
against  one  organism  does  not  protect  against  another 
with  very  few  exceptions. 
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IMMUNITY  SYSTEM  -  How  it  happii^ns 

The  body  produces  a  protein  called  antibody  which  i«  modified  and 
found  in  the  globulin  fraction  of  the  blood  (humoral  antibody). 
This  antibody  is  formed  in  response  to  stimulation  by  a  foreign 
protein  (antigen).  The  antigen  -  antibody  reaction  is  the 
fundamental  way  in  which  pathogenic  organisms  are  destroyed. 
This  destruction  is  done  physically  or  chemically  by  the  antibody 
combining  with  the  antigen.  When  the  animal  has  antibodies  in 
its  tissues  and  fluids  and  sufficient  blood  to  stop  the  growth 
and  invasion  of  a  pathog:^n  it  is  said  to  have  immunity- 


WHERE  IT  HAPPENS? 

The  primary  sites  of  humeral  antibody  development  are  the  liver 
and  bone  marrow.  In  young  animals  the  thymus  gland  also  is  a 
producer.  Lymphoid  tissues  such  as  tonsils  and  lymph  nodes  play 
less  clear  roles. 

Interferon  is  a  different  type  of  antibody  which  blocks  the  entry 
of  a  virus  into  target  cells.  The  production  of  this  antibcdy  is 
more  rapid  and  works  locally  at  the  site  of  the  infection. 

WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  DEGREE  OF  IMMUNITY? 
The  production  of  antibodies  depends  on: 

1.  The  number  of  organisms  (antigens)  at  the  time 
of  invasion. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  invader  (i.e.,  virulent  vs.  low 
virulent  stmifia  of  viruses). 

3.  The  condition  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  (sick  animal  vs.  healthy  ,?>.nimal). 


H  '!  I..ONG  DOES  IT  TAKE? 

In  general  it  takes  about  two  weeks  for  a  protective  level  of 
antibodies  to  be  produced  either  in  response  to  infection  or 
vaccination.  For  this  reason,  vaccinating  after  a  disease 
appears  in  a  herd  or  flock  is  usually  of  little  value  and 
possibly  may  be  harmful  if  the  vaccine  is  live.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  depending  on  how  fast  a  particular 
disease  spreads  in  a  flnck. 
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TYPES  OF  IM^RJNITY 


Passive    immunity  -  c^icurs  without  the  active  participation 

of  tho  antibody  production  system  of  the 
immunized  animal. 

Two  types  of  passive  immunity: 

Artificial : 


Blood  serum  from  an  immune  animal  contains  antibodies  which, 
when  injected  into  another  animal,  makes  the  latter  immune. 

1.  Mechanical  transfer  of  immunity  done  by  man, 
therefore,  artificial. 

2.  Recipient  plays  no  part,  therefore,  passive. 

3.  Antibody,  not  antigenv  is  transferred,  recipient's 
immune  system  is  not  stimulated.     Immunity  will 
last  only  as  long  as  the  transferred  antibody  lasts 
(which  could  be  from  two  weeks  to  6  months). 

Natural  immunity  is  transferred  from  mother  to  offspring. 
This  is  done  via  the  colostrum.     Colostrum  or  first  milk 
contains  twice  the  total  solids  of  normal  milk  and  an 
excess  of  globulin  which  contains  the  same  antibodies  as 
found  in  the  mother's  blood.     This  is  very  important 
because  the  newborns  have  not  yet  developed  their  immune 
systems  to  produce  their  own  antibodies.     The  newborn  is 
able  to  absorb  the  antibodies  intact — but  this  ability 
diminishes  after  24  hours,  and  digestive  processes 
deF.troy  the  antib'-dies.     It  is  important  that  newborn 
animals  receive  colostrum  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth 
even  if  by  hand  feeding. 


Active  Immunity: 


Active  immunity  occurs  when  the  animal  itself  produces  antibodies 
in  response  to  antigens.  The  duration  of  active  immunity  may 
range  from  several  months  to  a  life--time,  depending  on  the 
stimulative  effect  of  the  antigen  involved. 

Two  type  of  active  immunity: 

1.  Natural:     When  tne  animal  is  exposed  to  the  disease 
and  fully  recovers. 

2.  Deliberate  exposure:     Antige  .s  given  through  vaccination. 
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ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  IMMUNITIES  CAN  COMPLEMENT  EACH  OTHER 

Jhm  mothi^r  passes  immunity  via  coloi  rum  to  her  newborn;:  thus 
iimnunity  is  being  developed  because  of  natural  exposure  and 
infection.  But  if  the  pathogen  is  still  in  the  environment,  the 
offspring  will  be  exposed.  The  offspring  will  not  get  the 
disease,  however,  because  of  the  passive  immunity*  But  as  this 
immunity  wears  down,  active  immunity  will  develop  through 
exposure*  This  will  provide  the  long  term  protection  after  the 
passive  immunity  is  gone. 

WHEN  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  VACCINATE? 

Because  passi  ve  i  mmuni  t y  mi  ght  i  nter f er e  wi  th  ant i  body 
devel opment  from  vacc i nes ,  i  t  i  s  gener  i^l  1  y  best  to  i mmun i ze 
permanently  by  vaccine  after  most  of  the  maternal  antibodies  are 
gone*  This  is  usually  at  about  six  months.  If  vaccines  are 
given  before  this  they  are: 

1.  Usually  a  milder  strain  because  an  animal's  immune 
system  is  not  fully  developed  but  the  animal  needs 
immediate  protection. 

2m       Part  of  a  booster  series  of  a  gradual  immune  process. 

3.       Given  because  the  anitiial  needs  the  vaccine  because  of 
a  potential  outbreak  in  the  immediate  area,  possibly 
with  an  antiserum. 

TYPE  OF  IMMUNIZATION  VACCINES 

1.  Antiserum: 


Produced  fron.  whole  blood  fro^Ti  animals  either  exposed 
naturally  or  artifically  to  the  disease.     The  antiserum 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  globulin  (the  protein 
containing  the  antibody). 

Advantage:     It  pi^oduces  immediate  immunity  when 

injected,  so  protection  is  provided  very 
quickly   (valuable  when  there  is  an 
epidemic  in  your  area) • 

Di  sadvantages: 

1.  Duration  of  immunity  is  short. 

2.  It  does  not  stimulate  immunity  but 

I.  erely  passively  transfers  antibodies 
to  the  animal. 
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3.     It  is  quite  perishable,  expensive, 
species  specific,  and  needs 
refrigeration. 

2.  Bacteria 

a.  Suspension  of  killed  pathogen  bacteria,  usually 
produced  in  an  artifical  medium. 

b.  Method  of  getting  a  specific  bacterial  protein 
(antigen)  into  the  animal  without  causi:ig  dieeaee. 

c.  Effectiveness  depends  oni 

1)  Antigenicity  of  the  organism. 

2)  The  number  of  killed  organisms  in  the 
bacteria. 

3)  Quality  of  the  manufacturing  process. 

d.  Immunity  rarely  lastc  over  a  year,  and  two  or 
more  doses  may  have  to  be  given  to  yield 
satisfactory  protection. 

3.  Vaccines! 


a.  This  term  is  used  for  all  immunizing  agents  but 
technically  a  vaccine  is  a  product  containing  a 
living  antigen. 

b.  Most  common  vaccint^s  are  used  against  v^rus 
diseases  in  animal  and  man. 

c-      Because  viruses  only  survive  in  living  tissue, 
production  of  vaccine  is  different  from 
production  of  bacteria. 

TYPE  OF  VACCINE 

1-       Modified  Live  Virus  <MLV) 

a.  Generally  produce  long  lasting  immunity. 

b.  Because  they  are  live  the/  can  cause  illness. 

c.  They  are  dangerous  if  given  to  weaker,  stressed, 
diseased,  or  malnourished  animals  or  those 
whose  immune  mechanisms  are  not  developed. 

d.  Use  only  when  your  animals  are  healthy. 
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e.      Use  during  the  stage  in  life  l^•here  economic 

loss  will  be  ttinimized  if  the  animals  get  sick 
(i.e. «  give  vaccine  when  animals  are  not  in 
production) . 


2.  Attenuated  Vaccines  are  produced  through  a  procedure 
in  which  the  virus  loses  its  virulence  and  capability 
of  producing  disease. 

a.  Immunity  is  not  as  long  lasting  bcK:ause  the 
balance  between  antigenicity  and  attenuation 
shifts  to  the  latter. 

b.  There  is  less  risk  involvcKl  because  the  vaccine 
can  not  produce  disease.     It  is  not  as  hazardous 
to  use. 

3.  Dead  or  killed  virus  vaccine 

a.  Vaccine  that  cannot  produce  the  disease  bL± 
produces  immunity. 

b.  Degree  of  immunity  less  than  attenuated  or  live 
virus  vaccine. 

c.  These  usually  have  to  be  repeated  every  year  to 
maintain  a  protective  numbisr  of  antibodies. 

Vaccination  is  not  a  procedure  which  is  1007.  eff:rctive  in 
preventing  diseases.     Vaccines  fail  when: 

1.  They  are  improperly  manufactured. 

2.  They  are  not  properly  refrigerated. 

3.  They  are  exposed  to  sunlight. 

4.  They  are  used  after  the  expiration  'Jate. 

5.  They  are  improperly  administered. 

These  problems  are  magnified  in  developing  countries.  Other 
problems  one  might  encounter  are: 

1.  The  dosapes  are  geared  for  large  flocks  because  the 
country  imports  vaccines  from  developed  countries 
where  large  flocks  are  common. 

2.  Dumping  of  expired  vaccines  by  manufacturers  on  Third 
World  countries. 
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METHODS  OF  ADMINISTERING  VACCINES: 

1.       Intramuscular   (IM)  injection. 

2«       Subcutaneous  (SubQ)  -  under  the  skin  between  skin 
and  muscle. 

3.  Ocular:     throuvjh  the  tear  duct  to  the  respiratory 
tract  (eye  dropper). 

4.  Hs  \al   (eye  dropper) 

5.  Oral 

6.  In  the  drinking  water. 

7.  By  spraying/dusting  (chicken  houses)  enclosed  areas. 

8.  Wingweb  (chickens)  injecting  by  stab  in  the  wingweb. 

9.  Feather  follicle  (chickens)  using  a  cotton  swab. 

10.  Painting  the  anus. 

11.  Intradermal:     -fine  needle  in  skin  (i.e.,  TB  test). 

12.  Intraperitoneal:     under  the  skin  onto  the  fold  of  the 
abdom^?n  (swine). 

GENERAL  SIGNS  IN  RECOGNIZING  DISEASE 

1.  Sick  animals  usually  isolate  themselves  -from  rest 
of  flock  or  herd. 

2.  They  look  dull  and  are  inactive. 

3.  They  eat  and  drink  less  (this  may  be  the  first  sign). 

4.  They  grow  slowly. 

5.  They  produce  less  (eggs,  weight  gain,  milk,  h  number 
of  offspring). 

6-       Fertility  may  decline. 
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SPECIFIC  SIGNS  OF  DISEASE 

1 •  Di  mrrhmm 

2.  ParalymiB 

3.  Coughing 

4.  SnMzing 

5.  WhMizing 

6.  inflMMiatory  •xudat*  on  mfcin 
7d  Blood  m  mtoolm 

If  pom«ibl»f  it  im  good  to  m»nd  liv»  ftick  aniniAlm  to  m 
veterinarian  with  thm  history  o*  the  animal.  Decompomed  animalm 
are  umuaJly  of  little  diagonmtic  value. 

ZCX^NOSES 

Zoonoses  are  those  diseases  whose  causative  agents  are 
transmitted  naturally  between  man  and  animal. 

1.      Over  100  zoonoses  are  recognized  through  the  world. 

2-      These  .iiseases  are  usually  chronic  in  animals. 

3.  The  symptoms  are  similar  in  man  and  animal. 

4.  Very  little  man  to  man  or  man  to  animal  transmission 
of  diseases  occurs. 

5.  Han  is  oft«n  the  dead  end  of  the  infection. 
Some  example  of  zoonoses  arex 

1.  Rabies  (virus). 

2.  Q  fever  tt  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
(rickettsial  disease). 

3.  Brucellosis  (undulant  fever  in  man).  -  bacteria 

4.  Sal monel 1 osi 6  (bacter i a) . 

5.  Trichinosis  (worm  origin). 
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HAND-DUT  #79b 


This  Poultry  Diagnostic  Guide  is  a  cor  dilation  in  chart  -form 
basic  information  relative  to  diagnosis  of  disease  problems 
poultry  occurring  in  the  different  age  groups. 

BROODING  PERIOD  (Day-old  to  4  weeks  old) 


of 
in 


CLINICAL  SIGNS 
Huddling  near  heat  source 

Diarrhea 


Panting  or  gasping 


Sudden  heavy  mortality 


Tremors / par  a 1 y s i  s 


Drop  in  feed  consumption 


Watery  eyes/nasal 
discharge 


Con jucti vitis 


POSSIBLE  CAUSES 

Low  brooding  temperature.  Disease 
condition  salmonellosis, 
coceidiosis,  NCD,  CRD,  etc. 

High  salt  content  of  feed  (normal 
level  is  0.37%).     If  whitish 
diarrhea  with  mortality  - 
salmonellosis  or  bacterial  enteritis 
(coliform  infection).     If  bloody 
with  mortality  -  roccidiosis. 

High  brooding  temperature.  Poor 
ventilation,  strong  ammonia  odor. 
Pullorum  disease  or  respiratory 
disease  -  NCD,   IB,  CRD,  aspergillo- 
sis and  air  sacculitis. 

Suffocation  -  poor  ventilation. 
Food  poisoning.     Disease  conditions 
such  as  coccidiosis,  acute  typhoid, 
cholera,  salmonellosis,  and  wing 
rot.     Poor  stock. 

Epideic  tumor   (AE).     Vitamin  E 
dfsficiency.     Mineral  deficiencies. 
NCD  (usually  following  respiratory 
signs) . 

Stale  or  unp.^latable  feed.  High 
brooding  temperature.  Disease 
conditions  -  CRD,  NCD,  IB, 
sal monel 1 osi  s ,  etc . 

Strong  ammonia  odor.  Disease 
problems  -  infectious  bronchitis, 
IB,  and  CRD. 


Strong  ammonia  odor. 


NCD. 
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CLINICAL  SIGNS 


POSSIBLE  CAUSES 


Pal •nsss 


Poor  f  Mthsr  i  ng/poor 
growth/lack  of  uniformity 


Nutritional  problem  -  poor  quality 
feeds  or  faulty  feeding. 
CoccidiosiB.  Wing  rot. 

Faulty  nutrition  -  check  feed  and 
feeding    system.     Subcl inical 
infections.     Overcr  o wd  i  n  g .  Poor 
brooding  temperature.     Poor  stock. 


LAXiBSZIBiiDiBS 
Paleness 


Paralysis 


Nutritional  problem  -  poor  quality 
feed  or  faulty  feeding.  Chronic 
coccidiosis.     Blood  parasitism, 
avian  malaria,  aegyptianel losis, 
or  1 eucocytozoonosi  s.  Crop 
mycosis.     Marek's  disease. 
Lymphoid  leukosis. 

Nutr i  t i onal  def  i ci ency .  Cage 
layer  Fatigue.     Marek's  disease. 
Mechan  i  nal  c ause . 


Watery  eyes/nasal 
di  scharge 

Gasping,  tracheal  rales 


Sudden  drop  in  egg 
production 


Soft  shelled  egg 


Poor  egg  production 


Strong  ammonia  odor.  Disease 
problems  IB,  NCD,  CRD,  and  roryza. 

NCD,  IB,  CRD,  coryza,  and  laryngo  - 
tracheitis  and  fowl  pox   (wet  type). 

Nutritional  problem  -  abrupt  change 
in  feed.  Stress  condition  -  sudden 
change  in  weather  condition, 
fright.     Vaccination.     Sulfa  medi- 
catirn.     Deworming.     Acute  disease 
problems  -  NCD,  cholera,  IB. 

High  environmental  temperature. 
Nutritional  problem  -  calcium, 
phosphorus,  vitamins  A      D  defi- 
ciency.    Sulfa  medication.  Disease 
pr obi ems- 1 B ,      NCD ,     f  owl     chol era . 

Nutritional  problem  -  faulty 
feeding,  poor  quality  feed. 
Subclinical  or  chronic  infections. 
Parasitism  -  external  or  internal 
parasites.     Poor  housing  - 
overcrowding,  poor  ventilation. 
Poor  stock. 
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SESSION  TITLES     Mushroom  Follow-up 
SESSION  #80    WEEK  #5    DAY  #28  (80-5-28) 
PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORi 
TIME:     10: 00-10x30  F 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  session  will  allow  the  trainees  time  to  return  to  the 
mushroom  piles  they  made  in  session  #52  week  #3  day  #17  to 
observe  and  harvest  the  results. 
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SESSION  TITLEt     Quiz  III 

SESSION  #B1     WEEK  «5    DAY  «2B     (£«  -3-28) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORt 

TIMEi     10t30-12t00  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIN/ES 

Agricultural    training    i«    naarly    ovar    and    the    trainaa.  hava 
baan  inatructad  in  agricultural  concapta,    procaduraa,  skills  and 
hava  had  a  graat  daal  erf  hands-on  axparianca.      To  datarmina  what 
r*  *  written  quiz  is  used  to  assass  soma  of 

thair  knowladga.     Tha  objactivas  of  this  sassion  arai 

o        To  gauge  trainee  understanding  of  those  agricultural 
concepts  presented  to  date. 

o        To  Measure  trainee  assimilation  of  information 

o        To  test  and  practice  adaptation  to  the  metric  system 


HAND-OUT t 

READING  ASSIBNMENTi     Review  hand-outs,  readings  and  previous 

quizzes. 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 


Ideas  To  identify 

Knowledge 

Skills 

Practical 

Problem 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Native  Chicken  Production 

SESSION  #82     WEEK  #5     DAY  #29  (82-5-29) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Improved    chicken    varieties  are  beyond  the  means  o^     most  small 
farmers,     while    native  chickens  are  found  in  most     villages.  By 
working  to  improve  the  quality  ai  native  chickens,     rural  incomes 
and  nutrition  will  also  improve.       At  the  end  ai  this  session  the 
trainees  will  better  understand: 

o        The  difference  between  native  and  improved  breeds 
of  chickens. 

o        How  improved  management  and  care  can  increase  the 
size  and  quality  of  native  flocks. 

D        The    village  method     of     chicken     raising.  (Trainees 
observe  the  coops  and  flocks  of  nearby  villages.) 

HAND-OUT:     #82-a     Native  Chickens 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Practical  Poultry  Raising^  Pgs  31-39. 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Chickens 
Native  chickens 
Improved  breeds 
Meat 
Growth 

Costs  (high,  low) 

Management 

Disease  resistance 

Fighting 

Housi  ng ,  coops 

Supp 1 emen t  a 1  f  eed 


Hens 

Roosters 

Chicks 

Eggs 

Production 

Feed 

Di  sease 

Pecking 

To  improve 

Waterers 

Vaccine 


Medicine 
Mormers 
To  brood 
Feeders 
Brooder 
To  manage 
Nest  boxes 
To  incubati 
To  hatch 
Socrates 
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HAND-OUT  #Q2-a 
NATIVE  CHICKENS 

These  often  scrawny  birds  running  around  every  village  in 
Thailand  are  a  major  source  of  protein  for  the  poor.  Villagers 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat,  fish  and  eggs  at  the  market,  can 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  protein  if  they  raise  a  decent  nuinber 
of  native  chickens.  In  addition,  those  villagers  with  decent- 
sized  flocks  can  sell  their  extra  birds  for  pocket  money.  And  in 
emergencies,  30  birds  can  bring  over  1,000  baht.  Unfortunately, 
many  villagers  don't  have  enough  birds  to  eat  chicken  regularly. 

COMPARED  TO  IMPROVED  BREEDS 

Growth  rate  —  Improved  meat  varieties  have  been  carefully  bred 
to  convert  high  protein  feed  into  mc^at  very  efficiently.  Native 
birds  are  much  less  efficient  converters  and  take  much  longer  to 
grow.     Also,  the  improved  varieties  have  been  selected  for  size. 

Egg    production  —  Improved  egg  varieties  have  been  selected  for 
high  egg  production,     as  many  as  220  eggs  per  year.     Native  hens, 
on    the    other  hand    lay    something     like    50-75    eggs    per  year. 
Clearly,     native  hens  are  not  our  best  source  of  eggs.  Instead 
their  eggs  should  be  hatched  out  into  chicks.  ' 

Co^t  The  great  benefits  of  improved  varieties  are  matched  by 

high  costs.  Costs  for  chicks,  feed,  medicine  and  equipment  are 
generally  too  high  for  villagers  to  get  involved.  In  addition, 
economics  of  scale  make  it  impossible  for  small  farmers  to 
compete  with  the  large  operations  (10,000  birds  or  more)  found  in 
and  near  cities.  In  short,  poor  people  can't  afford  to  raise  the 
improved  varieties.  But  they  can  afford  native  chickens.  Host 
farmers  already  raise  native  chickens  for  close  to  nothing.  As 
will  be  seen,  if  they  slightly  increase  their  investment  (a  few 
baht  per  bird),  their  return  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Feed  Thif»  is  the  major  cost  for  improved    varieties,  largely 

because  of  the  high  protein  content.  Native  chickens  don't  need 
as  much  protein  and  they  can  run  around  to  find  most  of  their 
food.     Thus,  feed  is  not  a  high  cost  item  with  native  chickens. 

Management  —  Very  careful  management  techniques  have  been 
developed  for  the  improved  breeds.  They  take  a  lot  of  time, 
training  and  knowledge.  Most  farmers  do  very  little  to  manage 
their  flocks,  but  would  benefit  from  doing  so.  Still,  native 
chickens  require  far  less  management  than  improved  varieties  and 
what  they  require  is  easily  within  the  range  of  small  farmers. 

Disease  resistance  —  The  improved  breeds  were  developed  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  have  little  adaptation  to 
Thailand.  Although  the  diseases  are  pretty  much  the  same  here  as 
in  the  West,  environmental  factors,  particularly  heat  and 
moisture,  are  a  complicating  stress  on  the  improved  birds. 
Native  chickens  are  better  able  to  withstand  such  stress. 
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Disaase  losses  ~  Seemingly  contradictory  is  the  fact  that 
disease  losses  are  much  higher  *or  native  chickens  than  for  the 
improved  varieties.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  improved 
varieties  better  feed,  cleaner  water,  closer  attention,  ^^^^^ 
sanitation  and,  most  important,  regular  vaccinations  and  medical 
treatment.  If  all  these  things  were  done  with  native  chickens, 
their  losses  would  be  less  than  with  the  exotic  birds. 

Pecking  &  fighting  --  Imported  chickens  are  far  more  docile  than 
the  natives  and  are  generally  raised  in  conditions  that  can 
control  this  problem.  Native  birds  are  raised  with  various  ages 
and  sizes  running  around  together.  Many  chicks  are  pecked  to 
death  and  larger  birds  grow  more  slowly  while  recovering  from 
wounds. 

BUDDY'S  GREAT  NATIVE  CHICKEN  PROJECT 

Most  Thai  find  the  meat  of  improved  varieties  bland  and  soft. 
Thus,  native  chickens  get  a  better  price  <by  weight)  than  the 
imported  birds.  Since  no  one  is  raising  native  chickens  on  a 
large  scale,  the  market  for  them  is  far  from  saturated.  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  villagers  to  expand  their  flocks  to  a 
size  of  100  birds  or  more,  which  would  allow  them  to  eat  a  bird 
every  day  and  have  surplus  to  sell.  Because  native  chickens  are 
preferred  to  the  mass  produced  improved  breeds,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  small  farmers  can  compete  with  the  big  producers. 

For  example:  A  farmer  with  10  hens  and  2  roosters  should  have 
500  to  700  chicks  hatched  out  every  year,  if  the  chicks  are 
taken  away  from  the  hens  a  few  days  after  hatching.  }^'^ 
possible  to  keep  losses  under  107.  (instead  of  over  507.).  Thus, 
500  hatched  chicks  should  produce  around  400  birds  for  the  family 
to  eat  and  50  for  sale  (over  2,000  baht).  With  good  hens  and 
management  750  chicks  are  attainable,  producing  400  birds  to  eat 
and  300  to  sell  (over  12,000  baht--many  farmers  receive  less  than 
1,000  baht/rai  for  their  rice  crop  before  subtracting 
expenses'!!).  I  think  that  these  results  can  be  achieved  with  an 
investment  of  less  than  5  baht /bird.  And  farmers  can  make  more 
money  off  their  rice  by  feeding  it  to  their  chidens. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

What  I  have  to  offer  is  a  package  deal.  In  this  package  are  nine 
improved  technique^.  In  some  cases  you  cant  do  one  without 
first  doing  another.  Do  a  couple  of  them  and  you'll  get  better 
results.  Do  them  all  and  you'll  get  great  results.  Here  they 
are  in  the  order  that  I've  introduced  them  to  my  students  and 
that  they've  been  introduced  to  me  by  my  students. 

Improve  housing  --Or  in  many  rases,  provide  housing.  Doors, 
walls  and  a  roof  that  will  keep  the  chickens  in  at  night  and 
dogs,  thieves  and  children  out.  Floors  that  stay  dry. 
Protection    from  wind  and  rain.       Simple  coops  can  be  built  under 
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housM  and  rlc»  mtorag*  mhadm.  Q«t  thm  chickanm  Into  th»  coops 
•v»ry  night  and  rmlmm  tham  in  th»  morning.  Most  Iobbm  to  dogs 
•nd  thi«y»B  occur  at  night.  U  all  th»  birds  gat  coopsd  up  it's 
•uch  Msisr  to  vaccinat*  and  do  oth»r  msdical  things. 

Matarsrs  —  On*  in  ths  coop  and  othsrs  around  ths  houss  for  a 
cl»an  Matsr  supply.  Dry  up  ths  dirty  puddlss  that  chicksns 
"•ilfil^*.. **«tsrsr  in  ths  coop  for  msdicins, 
antibiotics  and  »«ormsrs.  Stors  bought,  plastic  watsrsrs  ars 
worth  ths  cost. 

Fssd  —  Boms  psopls  say  that  Thai  chicksns  gst  all  tha  vitamins 
and  protain  thay  naad  from  scratch,  and  thay  ara  abort  on 
carbohydrataa.    Uaa  brokan  rica  to  gat  tha  birda  into  tha  coop  at 

^  f*!*"*  laucana  fancas  for 

tha  birds  to  nibbla  on.    Kitchan  acrapa  ara  good. 

Faadara  if    you're  going  to  feed  them  in  the  caop  you  should 

use  a  feeder  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  A  simple  bamboo  feeder 
IS  fine. 

Vaccines  —  This  is  the  biggie! • !  Diseases  needlessly  decimate 
native  flocks.  Vaccines  are  easy  to  find  and  administer.  If 
you  ve  done  the  above  steps,  vaccinating  is  a  breeze.  When 
starting  out,  individual  farmers  wont  have  enough  chickens  (at 
least  70)  to  vaccinate  economically,  so  vaccinate  in  groups  of  5- 
lO  farmers.  The  more  farmers  who  participate,  the  lower  the 
chances  of  disease  outbreaks.  The  big  die-off s  occur  in  April 
and  October  (when  the  monsoons  change) ,  so  make  sure  you've 
vaccinated  beforehand.  If  you  do,  the  results  will  be 
spectacular ! 

Medicine  —  The  real  scrawny  birds  lacking  most  of  their  feathers 
are  probably  that  way  because  they've  got  worms.  Worm  em' 
That  s  what  your  coop  and  waterer  are  for.  In  times  of  disease 
you  may  want  to  feed  antibiotics  and  other  medicines. 

Brooding  —  Hens  are  stupid  and  don't  know  how  to  count.  They  do 
a  terrible  job  of  keeping  track  of  their  chicks,  so  if  you  leave 
the  job  to  theffj  a  ten  chick  clutch  will  soon  be  down  to  five  or 
less.  Second,  hens  don't  like  the  chicks  of  rival  hens  and  will 
peck  them  to  death  (it  only  takes  one  good  peck)  if  given  the 
?r*K^^"  it's    the  mothers  that  teach  the  youngsters  to 

fight.  These  are  three  good  reasons  to  take  the  chicks  away  from 
their  mothers  are  soon  as  possible.  Make  a  brooder  and  brood  the 
chicks  for  3-4  weeks,  much  longer  than  that  and  they'll  suffer 
from  an  inadequate  diet.  You  can  mix  chicks  from  any  number  of 
clutches  with  no  problems,  as  long  as  the  age  gap  is  no  more  than 
a  few  weeks.  I've  been  told  that  a  2  month  old  cockerel,  when 
put  in  with  all  the  chicks,  will  become  the  leader.  When  the 
chicks  are  released  after  brooding  in  peace  and  safety,     they  can 

and    won't     fight     among  themselves. 

iL^  ?*  f  ^^^^'^  leader,     which  makes 

them  easy  to  control,  coop  up  and  manage. 
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Ilet  the  hens  nest  in  trees  and  other  places  where  you  can't  keep 
track  of  what  they're  doing.  Often,  two  hens  will  lay  in  the 
same  nest  box,  which  leads  to  fighting,  which  breaks  eggs  (don't 
forget  that  one  egg  should  end  up  as  a  40-50  baht  bird) !  Count 
and  record  the  number  of  eggs  in  each  nest  and  do  so  every 
morning.  If  the  number  of  eggs  increases  by  two  in  one  day, 
guess  what?  The  hens  will  stop  laying  when  their  nest  has  ten  to 
fifteen  eggs,  which  happens  twice  as  fast  when  two  hens  share  the 
same  box.  If  this  happens,  take  half  the  eggs  and  put  them  in 
another  box.  Do  what  you  can  to  get  one  hen  to  move  to  that  box. 
Keep  track  of  how  many  eggs  a  hen  laysg  before  she  starts  to  sit 
on  them  and  how  many  she  hatches  out.  Make  soup  out  of  the  hens 
who  stop  laying  after  only  seven  eggs  or  hatch  out  less  than  857.. 

Breed  improvement  Besides  getting  rid  of  lousy  hens,  you  can 
get  an  improved  breed  rooster.  Research  is  being  done  or  this 
and  the  data  isn't  available  yet,  but  the  theory  is  that  some 
desirable  traits  will  be  passed  to  the  rooster's  offspring, 
while  disease  resistance  and  good  taste  will  be  retained.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  are  recommended  because  of  good 
growth  and  egg  production.  A  note  of  caution— be  careful  how  you 
introduce  these  roosters  or  they'll  be  destroyed  by  local 
bullies. 

The  above  techniques  have  been  used  sucessfully  by  15  year  old 
students.  In  fact,  I  learned  more  from  my  students  than  they 
learned  from  me.  What  I  did  was  get  them  thinking  and  trying  new 
ideas.  I'm  sure  that  other  things  can  be  done  and  recommend  that 
you  try.  If,  in  the  course  of  this,  you  teach  some  people  how  to 
keep  records  and  experiment,  you'll  have  succeeded.  You'll  eat  a 
lot  of  chicken  dinners,  too. 


Buddy  Larson 

Ag  Training-Thai  81 

(See  Practical  Poultry  RaisiDga  PC  Manual  M-11  for  further  ideas, 
particularly  Chapter  4.) 
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SESSION  #83    WEEK  #5     DAY  #29  (83-^5-29) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATORs 

TINEs     lOsOO-llsOO  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Even  though  staff  and  trainaes  have  individually  evaluated 
training  throughout,  it  is  also  necessary  to  do  so  in  a  large 
gf  ciup  and  soaewhat  foraally.  Although  not  a  great  deal  o*  tiae 
regains  in  agricultural  training,  there  is  still  a  cS.ance  to 
adjust  the  final  two  Meeks.  This  evaluation  will  also  assist 
staff  aeabers  write  their  reports..  The  objectives  of  this 
session  ares 


To  evaluate  the  success  of  training,  ^ecify  strong 
points  and  ««eak  points  and  suggest  Modifications 
and  iaproveiMBnts. 

To  aake  suggestions  for  the  remaininq  weeks  of 
agricultural  training. 

To  allow  staff  and  trainees  to  share  opinions  and 
feelings  concerning  training,  so  that  everyone 
knows  where  everyone  else  stands. 


HAND-OUTSs 


READING  ASSIGNMENT: 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 


Evaluation 
Feelings 


To  discuss 
To  fulfill 
Objectives 
Successful 
Coaplete 


To  share 


Opinions 


Suggestion 
To  suggest 
To  change 
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SESSION  TITLE:  Maintenance 

SESSION  #84     WEEK  #5     DAY  #29     < 84-5-29) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     11:00-12:00  F 


Refer  to  Session  33-2-9  for  details. 
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Week  *6 
PCV  Visits  and  Break 


Week  *7 


85 

7 

■?7 

rest! CI ae  use  hhvi bw 

08:00-09:00 

F 

86 

7 

37 

rial  n  u6nanc.6 

09: 00-1 1 : 00 

F 

87 

7 

rVL*    Va51l5    rOllOW  Lip 

11: 00—12: 00 

C 

L./  L^Lr 

13:30-16:30 

88 

7 

Follow-up 

08:00-09:00 

F/C 

89 

7 

38 

Introduction  to  Demos 

09:00-12:00 

F/C 

- 

- 

- 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

- 

90 

7 

39 

Demo  Preparation 

08:00-10:00 

C 

7 

39 

Swine  Selection 

10:00-11:00 

F/C 

- 

- 

- 

L/CC 

13:00-16:30 

- 

92 

7 

40 

Co-workers  and  Helping 

08:00-10:30 

c 

93 

7 

40 

Pig  Diseases 

10:30-11:30 

F/C. 

Open 

11:30-12:00 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

94 

7 

41 

Communication  Skills 

08:00-10:00 

C 

95 

7 

41 

Ajaan  Yais  I 

10:00-12:00 

C 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

96 

7 

42 

Demo  Presentation  (English) 

08:00-10:00 

C 

97 

7 

42 

Swine  Reproduction 

10:00-12:00 

F/C 

ERIC 
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SESSION  TITLEt    P*sticid«  Us*  Review 

SESSION  «SS    WEEK  #7     DAY  #37  (83-7-37) 
PRESENTER I 
CO-FACILITATORi 
TIME:     88  00-9:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  session  is  to  follow-up  and  review  what  was  covered  in 
Session  63-4-22:  Mixing  and  Applying  Pesticides.  Trainees 
should  decide,  on  their  own,  whether  or  not  to  spray  and,  if 
spraying  is  necessary,  what  to  spray. 

HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Review  Session  #63-4-22 
.ECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE:  ltaint«n«ncc 

SESSION  «86    HEEK  W7    DAY  #37  (86-7-37) 

PRESENTER » 

CO-FACILITATORt 

TIfC:     9sOO-ll300  F 


INTROOUCTIONs     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  snsion  should  includ*  th*  final  clean  up  and  harvesting 
prior  to  Fiald  Day  preparations,  with  ffx:us  on  cleaning  the 
cn— uni ty  plots. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     PCV  Visits  Follow-up 

SESSION  #87     WEEK  #7     DAY  #37  (87-7-37) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     11:00-12:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 


Jhm  trainees  have  just  returned  from  the  PCV  Visits.  Each  one  o* 
them  has  seen  a  different  situation  and  it  is  important  for  them 
to  share  their  experiences  for  s(£veral  reasons.  They  will  have  a 
better  picture  of  the  program  they  will  be  working  in  and  will  be 
able  to  better  formulate  reasonable  strategies  for  site  entry. 
This  'Session  is  a  transition  from  earlier  General  Program  (BP) 
Sessions — in  which  information  was  presented  to  them — to  the 
remaining  GP  Sessions  in  which  they  are  expected  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  information.     The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

o        To  sharv«  general  impressions  of  the  PCV  Visits. 

To  compile  lists  of  points  to  discuss  in  later  GP 
and  PS  sessions,  such  as:     PCV  lifestyles,  PCV  work  roles, 
interesting  stories,  successes,  problems  and  PCV 
emotional  states. 


HAND-OUTS: 


READING  ASSIGNMENT: 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Fruit  Tree  Propagation  Follow-up 

SESSION  #88     WEEK  #7     DAY  #38  (88-7-38) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR; 

TIME:     8:00-9:00  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This    session     is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  returning  to  the  fruit 
tree    nursery    to    follow    up  on    the    results    of     the  previous 
Session  #52,  week  #4,  day  #21,  i.e.  to  check  the  grafts. If  there 
were    problems  with  the  grafts,     technical  trainers  will     try  to 
explain. 
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SESSION  TITLEt  Introduction  to  D«monmtr«tlonm 
SESSION  MS?    WEEK  #7    DAY  «3B  <69-7-38) 


PRESENTERS 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TXHEi     9i00-12i00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Knowl»dg«  of  agricultur*  alone  is  of  little  use  to  PCV«.  They 
Auet  be  Able,  in  spite  of  language  and  cultural  obstacles,  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  with  students «  farmers  and  co-workers. 
Each  trainee  must  develop  and  practice  this  ability. 
Demonstrations  are  a  vjery  useful  communication  tool  that  allows 
PCVs  to  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles.  The  objectives  of  this 
session  arex 

o        To  develop  ideas  about  demonstrations  and  what 
makes  one    good  or  bad. 

To  show  3  kinds  of  demonstrations:  method 
demo,  scale— model  demo  and  result  demo. 

To  prepare  trainees  to  do  their  own  demos. 

HAND-OUTSi     #e9-a  Points  to  be  covered  during  t"-^  session. 

«B9H3  The  Use  of  the  Method  Demonst  .tion 
•89-c  The  Result  D^mo  Plot 

RE^DINO  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY t 

To  demonstrate  Method  demo 

To  communicate  Scale-^model  demo 

To  evaluate  Result  demo 
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HAND-CXJT  •  89-a 
POINTS  TO  BE  COVERED  DURING  THE  SESSION 


PREPARATION 

A.       Choosing  a  topic 

1.       Is  the  farmer  ready  to  use  the  improved  practice? 
a.       Are  materials  available? 

Are  there  other  things  that  are  more 
i apart ant? 

c-      Are  there  any  factors  Mhich  eight  prevent 
the  practice?    eg.  cultural,  religious. 
2*       Does  thi»  ^armmr  need  the  practice? 

a.  !s  it  an  improved  practice? 

b.  Can  farmer  readily  put  it  into  practice? 

3.  Can  the  farmer  afford  it? 

a.    What  materials  need  be  bought? 
b-       Is  there  any  May  to  reduce  cost? 
1)     Local  materials? 

2>     Sharing  of  costs  bettmen  farmers? 
3>     Grants  or  loans? 

4.  Can  the  farmer  learn  it? 

a.  Physically  possible? 

b.  Does  the  farmer  have  the  background  knowledge 

5.  Demonstrate  one  thing  at  a  time? 

a.  Will  you  need  more  than  one  demo  session? 

b.  Is  the  topic  too  broad,  too  complicated? 

6.  Research? 

a.  All  available  information? 

b.  Anticipate  quc^stions. 

7.  Title? 

a.  Does  it  convey  Nhat  Mill  be  done? 

b.  Is  it  a  catchy  title? 

8.  Timeliness? 

a.  Is  the  demo  to  be  just  before  that  type 
of  Mork  is  to  be  done? 

b.  HoM  soon  before? 
B-  Set-up 

1.  Arranging  the  time 

a.  Convenient  for  the  farmers? 

b.  Holiday  or  regular  Mork  day? 

c.  ^kMrning,  afternoon,  or  evening? 

2.  Arranging  placeV 

a.  On  one  of  the  local  farms? 

b.  Convenient  location  for  all? 

Is  transportation  to  be  provided? 

3.  Physical  arrangements? 

a.  Will  everyune  be  able  to  see  your  actions? 

b.  Will  everyone  be  able  to  hear? 

c-       Space  provided  for  people  to  practice? 
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4.  Materials? 

a.  What  will  you  need? 

b.  Are  the  materials  available? 

c.  Have  the  materials  long  before  hand? 

d.  Will  you  provide  practice  materials  -for 
the  farmers? 

5.  Practice? 

a.  How  smoothly  will  the  demo  go? 

b.  Will  you  be  lost  for  words? 

6.  Will  the  demo  relate  to  the  audience? 

a.  .       Can  you  relate  to  the  farmers'  experiences? 

b.  Is  there  anyone  present  you  can  ask  for 
examples? 

7.  Did  you  write  down  each  step? 

a.       Do  you  have  enough  time  for  each  step? 

Can  you  divide  more  difficult  steps  into 
easi  er  ones? 

c.  Will  you  be  able  to  fellow  your  plan? 

d.  Can  you  change  your  plan  easily  in  case 
of  unforseen  circumstances? 

1)  Rain 
2>  Illness 

B.       Are  your  instructions  written  in  a  simple, 
understandable  manner? 

a.  Is  the  vocabulary  that  of  the  area? 

b.  Do  the  instructions  include  all 
necessary  steps? 

9.  Publicity? 

a.  Did  you  use  posters  to  advcr*"ise? 

b.  Did  you  remind  people? 

c.  Was  your  last  demo  the  talk  of  the  town? 

d.  '     Advertise  your  next  meeting? 
Considerations  during  the  demo. 

1.  Did  yoa  present  the  demo  with  enthusiasm? 

2.  Did  you  act? 

3.  Did  you  talk  to  (not  at)  your  audience? 

4.  Was  the  demo  explained  step-by-step? 

5.  Are  you  certain  they  understood? 

6.  Was  there  time  for  questions? 

7.  Did  you  repeat  steps  as  necessary? 

8.  Did  you  assist  the  slower  persons? 

9.  Were  faster  persons  used  to  assist? 

10.  Were  important  steps  summarized? 

11.  Were  final  questions  encouraged? 

12.  Were  hand-outs  distributed  at  the  end 
of  the  demo? 

13.  Was  the  audience  told  where  to  get  additional 
help  if  necessary? 

14.  Was  a  list  of  attending  farmers  made? 

15.  Were  there  any  conflicting  meetings? 

16.  Were  photographs  taken? 

17.  Were  records  kept  for  future  reference? 

18.  Were  credit  and  recognition  given  to  farmers 
for  their  help? 
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Demonst rat  i  on 

A.  Choosing  the  type  of  demo. 
1 •      Seal e-model • 

2.  Result  demo. 

3.  Method  demo. 

B.  Scale-model 

1.  When  used? 

a.  Illiterate  people. 

b.  People  unfamiliar  with  conventional 
Western  concepts. 

c»      To  show  results. 

2.  Serve  as  communication  aids  in  the  following 
contextss 

a.  Mapping  3-D  relief  features. 

b.  Showing  relationship  betwecm  system's  parts. 

c.  Replicating  to  scale  a  mechanical  part  that 
can  be  manipulated  and  used  for  practice. 

d.  Planning. 

e.  Promotion  of  innovations. 

f .  Problem  f^olving. 

g.  Comparative  analysis. 

3.  Planning  considerations 

a.  Choice  of  scale. 

1)     Large  or  small. 
2>     How  small? 

b.  Choice  of  materials. 
1 >  Cost 

2>  Availability 

c.  Permanent  or  temporary  construction. 

d.  Rain  protection,  shade. 

e.  Accessibility,  suitable  for  audience  size. 

f.  Capable  of  being  manipulated. 

g.  Culturally  acceptable. 
1)     Certain  colors. 

2>     Replication  of  human  forms. 

C.  Result  demo 

1.  When  used? 

a.  To  show  results  of  research  or  testing. 

b.  For  long-term  concepts. 

2.  Select  practices  according  to 

a.  Local  testing 

b.  Af f ordability 

c.  Profitability 

d.  Showing  immediate  results 

e.  Suitability  to  prevailing  cultural  patterns 

3.  Need  not  be  run  by  extension  agent 

a.  More  credibility  with  local  farmer. 

b.  Testimony  of  farmer. 

4.  The  farmer 

a.  Should  not  be  too  wealthy  or  progressive. 

b.  Should  not  give  undue  care  to  plots. 

c.  Results  shown  should  be  normal  conditions 
by  normal  farmers. 
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The  plot 

a.  Typical  of  surrounding  lands. 

b.  Crop  Mist  be  managed  at  realistic  levels. 

c.  Who  will  provide  necessary  input? 

1)  Ideally,  the  farwsr. 

2)  Soaie  instances  where  the  extension 
service  Might  provide  inputs  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  faraier. 

a>     Mill  a  gift  of  inputs  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  agent- 
farmer  relationship? 

b)     How  will  other  farmers  perceive 
the  gift? 

d.  Location 

1)  Conspicuous  or  readily  noticeable. 

2)  Along  road  or  footpath. 

3)  Traditional  and  improved  plots 

a)  Meet  local  literacy  rates. 

b)  Local  tradition. 

e.  Size  factors 

1)  Labor  constraints  of  farmer. 

2)  Amount  of  land  available. 

3)  Size  of  group  observing  final  result. 
4>       Type  of  crop, 

5)       Overall  impression  the  demo  is 
to  create. 

6>       Large  enough  so  both  traditional  and 

improved  plots  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
7>       Some  suggestions. 

a)  100-200  sq  m  for  field  crops. 

b)  Less  area  for  vegetables. 
The  process 

a.  The  farmer  must  be  familiarized  with  what, 
why,  when,  and  how  of  the  project. 

b.  Extension  agent  must  see  that  all  inputs 
are  done  on  time. 

c.  Accurate  documents- 

1)       Rain  and  temperature. 
2>  Fertilizer 
3)  Etc. 
Again  the  farmer 

a.  Must  be  thoroughly  trained. 

b.  May  provide  testimony. 

c.  Opportunities  early  on  to  show 
progressive  results. 

The  presentation 

a.       Farmer  may  help  agent  in 

1)       An  explanation  of  new  practice 
focusing  on  amount  of  labor, 
materials,  and  changes  from 
traditional  methods. 
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2)  Conservative  estimate  o-f  costs 
and  returns. 

3 )  Quest i  on  and  answer  per  i  od . 

4>       An  offer  to  follow-up  visits  to 
other  farmers  i nterested  i n 
adopting  new  methods. 

b.  May  take  the  form  of  a  method  demo. 

c.  Encourage  active  participation. 

d.  Prepare  a  written  plan. 

e.  Pose  questions  at  regular  intervals  to 
see  if  audience  is  understanding. 

D.       Method  demo 

See  points  to  consider  at  beginning  of  outline. 

III.  Follow-up 

A.  Evaluation 

1.  If  it  was  a  good  demo,  farmers  should  know  how 
to  do  the  practice  presented. 

2.  Are  they  adopting  the  new  practice? 

3.  If  not  adopting  it,  reasons? 
a>       Too  difficult 

b)  Too  costly 

c)  Untimely 

d)  Poorly  planned 

e)  Not  needed. 


• 
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HAND-OUT    «  B9-b 
THE  USE  OF  THE  METHOD  DEMONSTRATION  AS  A  TEACHING  DEVICE 
PrinciplM    of  Iwnino       appliad  to  tha  Mrthod  dMonstrationi 


A  mathod  damonstration  ia  an  organizad  ayatam  of  taaching  paopla 
how  to  do  a  practica  or  akill.  it  haa  baan  uaad  in  many 
countriaa  ainca  aMtanaion  firat  cama  into  aMiatanca.  Tha  baaic 
principla  of  tha  uaa  of  thia  mathod  of  taaching  paopla  ia  that 
tha  paopla  ara  taught  a  akill  ona  atap  at  a  tima.  It  haa  long 
baan  known  that  paopla  laarn  fflora*  ratain  mora  and  laarn  faatar 
if  tha  information  baing  taught  ia  praaantad  in  dafinita,  claar- 
cut  atapa,  whara  aach  aingla  atap  advancaa  tha  laarnar  ona  ataga 
naarar  to  tha  complation  of  tha  akill. 

Tha    aanaa    of  haaringi 

Tha  method  demonstration  requiras  a  teacher  and  a  learner.  This 
requires  a  teacher  who  understands  how  people  learn.  An 
understanding  of  how  the  senses  are  employed  in  learning  a  skill 
is  basic  for  the  ability  to  teach.  The  sense  of  hearing  plays  a 
very  useful  and  important  role  in  learning,  but  it  can  easily  be 
pointed  out  that  learning  certain  skills  can  take  place  without 
the  use  of  this  sense.  A  deaf  person  can  be  taught  to  do  most 
tasks  except  those  requiring  the  use  of  the  ear  to  do  the  job. 
People  Wave  been  taught  rather  complicationed  skills  where  the 
teacher  and  the  learner  had  no  common  language  ability.  Thus, 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  some  forms 
of  learning.  About  107.  of  the  skills  we  learn  are  attributable  to 
the  use  of  the  ear. 


Hearing    has    lisites    in  learningz 

Imagine  how  limited  your  learning  would  be  if  hearing  was  the 
only  one  of  the  five  senses  you  possessed.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  person  to  tell  another  how  painful  it  was  when 
he  broke  his  arm.  Could  you  tell  another  person  the  difference 
between  paraffin  and  petrol?  There  are  more  effective  methods  of 
teaching  than  by  just  telling. 

The    sense  of  seeing  and  learningi 

There  is  evidence  to  support  the  argument  that  the  use  of  the 
eyes  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  learning,  but  admittedly, 
sightlessness  is  a  far  greater  handicap  here  than  deafness. 
About  357.  of  the  skills  we  learn  are  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing.  These  are  not  hard  and  fast 
figures  since  individuals  vary  ly  inthe  use  of  these  senses.  It 
is  definite  that  the  conbined  use  of  the  two  senses  serves  the 
learner  to  greater  advantage  than  the  use  of  them  separately. 
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We  learn  skills  best  by  doing: 

There  is  only  one  way  o-f  knowing  that  a  skill  has  been  learned, 
and  that  is  when  the  teacher  actually  sees  the  learner  doing  the 
job  tht  is  being  taught.  The  use  o-f  the  hands  <doing)  ,  along 
with  the  application  o^  hearing  and  seeing,  increases  our 
ef fecitveness  in  learning  a  skill.  757.  o^  all  skills  learned 
make  use  o^  the  senses  o^  hearing,  seeing  and  doing.  Some  skills 
may  require  the  sens  o-f  taste  and  smell. 

We  use  our  sense  o-f  taste  to  determine  when  milk  is  souring.  We 
use  our  sense  o-f  smell  to  distinguish  between  para-f-fin  and 
petrol.  Obviously  the  limitations  o-f  the  use  o-f  these  senses 
arise  -from  any  danger  comincj  -from  this  activity.  We  do  not 
identi-fy  poisonous  insecticides  by  taste,  nor  do  we  detect 
poisonous  gases  by  smell- 

THE  HETHOD  DEHONSTRATION 

Yc3ur    subject    aust    bm  tiMly: 


Be-fore  deciding  what  you  will  di?monstrate,  it  is  a  sound  practice 
to  be  certain  the  subject  meets  a  ^ew  basic  requirements.  This 
can  be  determined  by  asking  yoursel-f  -first:  Is  the  subject 
tiffleiyZ  I*  is  not  time  to  demonstrate  co-f-fee  pruning  before  the 
tree  is  planted.  It  is  not  time  to  demonstrate  maize  harvesting 
when  it  has  just  been  planted.  It  is  not  timely  to  teach  farmers 
how  to  operate  tractors  when  they  do  not  own  them,  and  may  not 
-for  a  long  time. 

The    farmer    Must    need    the  skills 


The  next  question  to  ask  yourself  about  the  subject  is:  Does  the 
farmer  need  this  skill?  The  ^act  that  you  ^eel  the  farmer  needs 
to  be  taught  a  new  method  has  little  bearing  on  the  ^arm^r's 
opinions.  You  can  say  the  farmer  needs  a  skill  when  he  has  so 
decided  ^or  him/herself.  U  you  cannot  convince  the  farmer  s/he 
has  a  real  need  for  the  subject  you  plan  to  demonstrate,  perhaps 
it  is  not  time  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  it. 

I-f    the    farmer    cannot  af-Ford  it,     don't  teach  it: 


ERIC 


The  third  question  is:  Can  the  farmer  afford  it2  Again,  if  the 
farmer  does  not  believe  s/he  can  afford  it,  s/he  will  not  adopt 
your  practice.  It  is  only  when  s/he  can  be  convinced  that  s/he 
cannot  afford  to  farm  without  adopt inng  your  practice  that  s/he 
will  ask  your  help  to  learn  to  use  the  information. 

The    Materials    i»ust    be  available: 

There  yet  remains  another  questions  Are  the  materials  available? 
It  is  of  little  use  to  select  the  subject  of  a  new  hybrid  maize 
to  be  planted  if  the  seed  is  not  available. 
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to  use  the  Method  deaonstration; 

The  questions  asked  at  about  the  subject  to  be  dewDnstt rated 
see*  eleaentary,     but  aany  a  dewanstration  has  been  doomed 

to  lure  befc<re  it  was  started,     simply  because  one    of  these 

questions  could  not  be  answered  "Yes."  It  is  also  helpful  to 
think  of  a  demonstration  from  the  standpoint  of  three  phases,  or 
periods.  * 

1.     Before  the  meeting 

2.     At  the  meeting 

3.     After  the  meeting 

Careful  planning  is  required  for  each. 


rm    the  Motings 


Sin^ii^^H  *  demonstration,     we  are  not  only  to 

think  of  the  hour,     the  day,  the  month  and  the  season.     There  are 
other  considerations  about  the  time.     It  would  not  be  a  good  time 
to  give  a  demonstrattion  when  you  would  run  into  competition  with 
another    meeting,     or    perhaps  a  visit  to  your  area  by    a  VIP 
Such  competition  would  be  difficult. 


Sslmct    thm  sites 


In  regard  to  a  glace  for  a  demor^stration,  the  important  thing  is 
to  be  certain  tthat  you  have  a  satisf acgtory  site  at  which  to 
hold  it.  The  key  point  for  each  consideration  in  planning  a 
demonstration  is  to  elan  ahead^  You  can  be  sure  to  have  a  site 
arranged     if  you  take  the  matter  up  well  ahead  of     time.  Should 


you    request  a  farmer  to  use  his  shampa  to  hold  a  maize"  planting 
'  would  be  disappointing  to  learn  he  had  already 

planted  his  maize  the  day  before. 

XSmm  m  title  which  attracts  an  audience: 

Selecting  a  title  *4iich  has  an  appeal  is  not  always  an  easy  job, 
but  It  deserveii  thought.  You  select  a  book  by  its  title,  or  a 
aagazine  by  its  articles.  A  faraer  may  be  attracted  to  a 
demonstration  by  a  title  which  appearls  to  him  or  her,  or  s/he 
•ay  not  attend  because  it  failed  to  arouse  an  interest.  If  you 
interestr^  y«3"  can  better  know  what  appeals    to  their 

TMCh    ana    thing  at  a  times 

Your  plans  should  be  made  to  teach  the  farmer  one  thing  at  a 
tiae.  You  will  only  confuse  the  issue  if  you  try  to  cover~~the 
entire  area  of  coffee  culture  in  one  demonstration.  s/he  will 
remember  most  of  the  details  about  one  phase  of  coffee  culture, 
but  s/he  may  forget  several  vital  points  made  at  a  demonstratiorl 
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Qiven  on  planting,  pruning,  mulching  etc.  Plan  to  teach  one 
thing  during  one  demonstration.  It  is  best  not  to  divide  a 
farmer's  interests  between  several  phases  of  an  enterprise,  yet  a 
demonstration  must  provide  a  challenge  to  the  farmer  if  s/he  is 
to  consider  it  worthwile  to  attend. 

Match     your  languagei 

The  language  to  be  used  at  your  demonstration  may  well  spell 
succeii"o^^"dra  to  your  performance.  Language  is  not  referred  to 
as  meaning  only  the  vernacular  you  will  use,  but  even  more 
important  is  the  hcoice  of  words.  Plan  to  use  language  at  the 
level  of  your  audience's  ability.  People  are  not  impressed  by 
big  words.  Why  aay  "di-chloro-di-pheny! -trichlor-ethane  when 
you  mean  D.D.T.?  The  farmer  may  not  even  had  heard  of  D;D-T- 
ihich  case  it  would  be  wise  to  refer  to  it  as  a  "««dicine"  called 
D.D.T.  Aristotle  saidi  "Think  like  a  wise  man,  but  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  people."  It  is  the  best  assurance  that  you  will 
be  understood. 

Relate  to  eMperitmcei 

Whenever  possible  relate  to  exeerience  of  peopl  One  example  of 
this  was  heard  at  a  demonstration.  In  placing  fertliier  in  a 
ring  around  the  base  of  a  coffee  tree,  the  demonstrator  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  simply  put  the  fertilizer  in  one  P»l«-  Jf^ 
able  to  relate  to  experience  as  follows!  he  referred  to  the 
roots  of  the  tree  as  the  mouth  of  the  tree  and  saidx  when  you- 
want  food  you  put  food  to  your  mouth.  Ff^^iizer  is  tree  food. 
Put  the  fertilizer  to  the  mouth  of  the  tree--the  roots.  The 
farmers  understand  this  kind  of  talk  because  it  relates  to  every 
day  experience.  The  farmer  who  has  lost  a  large  part  of  his  crop 
to  insect  damage  fully  understands  the  economic  importance  of  a 
recurrence.  Make  your  comparisons  relate  to  the  past  experiences 
of  your  audience. 

Have    everything    ready t 

Embarassing  mements  may  come  about  at  your  demonstration  because 
you  failed  to  include  an  item.  You  may  not  be  able  tto  9*^  * 
particular  item  if  you  wait  till  the  last  minute.  It  is  possibly 
that  the  last  can  of  DDT  was  sold  the  day  before.  Plan  well 
ahead  to  have  materials  on  hand. 

Be    ready  for  quest! onsi 

Research  will  assist  you  to  answer  the  difficult  questions  asked 
at  your  demonstration.  Even  then  someone  will  ask  a  question  you 
had  not  expected-  Gather  as  much  subject  information  as  possible 
before  you  give  your  demonstration.  When  you  are  asked  questions 
for  which  you  have  no  answer,  tell  the  person  you  do  not  have  an 
answer  and  that  you  will  find  it  and  give  it  to  him  another  time. 
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I*  you  oive  misinformation,  /ou  will  soon  be  +ound  out.  You 
cannot  afford  to  lose  prestige  by  giving  incorrect  information. 

Practico: 

You  will  avoid  making  embarassing  mistakes  if  you  will  practice 
your  presentation  ahead  of  time.  Practice  until  you  beocme  an 
expert  at  the  skill  you  are  demonstrating.  Practice  makes 
perfect.     Become  a  perfectionist. 

OutlifMi  your  plant 

The  purpose  of  this  whole  exercise  is  to  get  the  demonstrator  to 
deyelofi  written  Qlans.  Written  plans  help  a  demonstrator  stay  on 
the  subject.  They  help  him  to  give  the  demonstration  with 
greater  certainty  and  prof icienty.  A  go-d  plan  causes  the 
demonstrator  to  complete  his  demonstration  without  omitting  any 
steps  or  key  points  and  to  give  the  same  information  at  each 
similar  demonstration  in  his  loc-»tion.  The  strongest  support  for 
written  plans  is  that  when  they  ^re  used  as  guides,  each  step  is 
given  in  its  logical  order.  A  steg  is  an  action  by  the 
demonstrator  that  brings  the  job  being  demonstrated  one  phase 
nearer  to  completion.  A  ke^^  BQi-Qt  is  informattion  which  prevents 
a  step  from  being  improperly  done,  or  that  might  otherwise  ruin 
the  job.  An  example  of  a  step  is:  ad  two  ounces  of  DDT  liquid 
to  four  gallons  of  water.  The  key  point  for  that  step  would  be: 
Stir  the  "medicine"  and  water  to  assure  a  uniform  mixture. 
Unstirred,  the  mixture  would  fail  to  do  the  job. 

At    the  Meeting I 

We  have  been  thinking  of  all  the  things  to  do  before  the  oieeting- 
Long  time  planning  ahead  is  the  only  known  method  of  preparing 
for  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

Plan  ah«ads 

On  the  day  of  the  meetinq  you  should  have  everything  you  will 
need  ready  to  go.  All  necessary  inaterials  should  be  checked 
before  leaving  your  home  or  office  so  that  nothing  will  be 
forgotten.  You  should  plan  to  be  at  the  demonstration  site  at 
least  20  minutes  before  your  audience  arrives.  This  will  allow 
you  time  to  arrange  your  materials  in  their  logical  order  for  the 
demonstration.  Plan  for  audience  comfort.  Plan  to  arrange  them 
so  that  they  can  see  every  action  on  your  part.  Demonstrations 
during  the  hot  weather,  when  tthe  sun  is  at  its  peak  are  uncalled 
for  and  show  poor  planning.  Plan  for  a  cooler  part  of  the  day. 
At  the  meetinng  you  must  show  enthusiasm  while  presenting  your 
demonstration.  If  you  do  not  appear  to  be  interested  and 
convinced  in  what  you  are  saying,  it  is  quite  likely  that  your 
audience  will  not  show  interest  either.  Act  yourself.  Appear 
relaxed  during  the  demonstration,     if  you  have  confidence  in  your 
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ability  this  will  coii«  naturally.  Talk  to  ycjur  audience  at  all 
tiMS.  TlMsre  is  a  di^^erence  betMeen  talking  "to"  an  audience 
and  talking  "at"  thee.  #W»  audience  being  talked  to  is  aware  o* 
it.  They  can  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  discussion.  Aviiid 
talking  to  one  individual  far  any  length  of  tiee.  You  can  stKin 
lose  your  aain  audience  with  such  eethods.  Each  aeeber  should  be 
Mde  to  -feel  that  youare  talking  to  hie/her . 


Your  audience  should  be  aade  aware  of  each  step  as  youpresant  it- 
Thay  stiould  not  only  clearly  understand  Justt  i4»at  it  is  you  are 
shoMing  thaa,  but  shuld  also  clearly  understand  the  iaportanca  of 
the  step  to  the  total  de^anstration.  The  questioning  technique 
can  often  be  used  to  determine  if  you  are  being  clearly 
iMHiarstotMl.  If  you  will  also  allow  and  encourage  the  audience  to 
ask  questions  you  will  find  it  a  useful  aeans  of  noting  your 
•ffactiveness  in  being  understood.  Each  tiee  one  of  your 
audience  asks  a  question,  repeat  the  question  before  you  give  an 
Mtawer.  First,  it  assures  that  each  €»f  your  audience  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  quiestion.  Secondly,  it  gives  you  tiae  to 
organize  your  thinking  and  give  a  sound  answer.  Host  people  will 
not  ask  to  have  you  repeat  the  question  even  though  they  aay  have 
been  interested.  Some  de«jnstrators  use  the  technique  of  having 
a  MMber  of  the  audience  de«mnstrate  his  ability  to  perfora  a 
%tftp  to  give  confidence  to  the  group.  If  one  of  thea  can  do  it, 
there  is  less  doubt  about  their  own  ability  to  perfora  what  is 
being  deaonst rated. 


In  testing  aeabers  of  the  audience  you  aay  find  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat  a  step.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  good  teaching 
technique.  Let  no  one  leave  your  deaonstration  unable  to  carry 
it  out  at  hi 


Match    for  the  f aatar  and  ml 

Suae  aeabers  of  your  audience  aay  be  faster  in  learning  the  skill 
thsm  others.  When  the  audience  is  doing  the  deaonstration, 
faster  learners  aay  be  used  to  teach  or  assist  the  sir 
learners.    Use  this  techni€|ue  whenever  practical 


Siva  a 

A  briaf  ftiaaTX  what  you  have  been  deaonstrating  before  you 
dose  helps  to  refresh  the  audience  and  sends  thea  away  with  the 
aequancK  of  the  steps  in  their  proper  order.  This  period  also 
serves  to  give  last  ainute  warnings  of  any  dangers  or  hazards  to 
avoid.  After  your  suMary,  encourage  any  final  questions  so  that 
none  aay  go  away  not  knowing.  Advise  thea  »4>ere  and  how  to  get 
further  assistance  if  needed. 
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Don't    fail     to  «dv«rtiM  your  mmt  AMtingt 

Extension    workers    should    take  advantage  of  every    group    at  a 
meeting    or    demonstration  to  announnce  the  next    meeting.  Even 
though    yur    next  meeting  may  be  on  quite    a    different  subject 
there    is    the  possibility  that  some  of  the  audience  may  co^t^ct 
Sr«i:*  "''I  be  int^^ested.       If  it  is  to  be  rela^^^    tT  t^l 

present    demonstration,     do    not  fail  to  announce  that     the  next 

your  present  audience  gives  good  promise  of  being  your  audiwici 
in  the  future,  if  you  are  giving  a  good.  well-planned 
demonstration  today.  As  a  parting  sho?,  you  ma;  have  ma?l?JaT^ 
to  hand  out  for  today  s  demonstration,  or  I  ^orl  coi::L:t  "i^^i? 
the  coming  meeting. 

FolloM  up  after  thm  Mmtingt 


Although  your  demonstration  is  over  for  the  day,  it  is  not 
♦inished.  Extension  work  requires  continued  evaluation.  your 
follow-up  serves  several  purposes,     one  of  which  is  an^ilu.??^ 

Jlrm^s^h^uir^'      I*  °"  *  demonstration  t^ 

tJe  ™d  i  r  """^  1°  ^-^^  convinced  th«n  of 

™  f  *or  practising  the  skill  you  taught  them  you  can  expect 
them  to  do  It  on  their  own  farms.  If  they  do  nothingJo  us^  ?he 
practice,  the  matter  needs  to  be  investigated.  A? 1  of  these 
things  are  included  in  the  follow-up.  ot  cnese 

It     is    not  enough  that  you  have  taught  the  farmer  how    to    do  a 

Zul  u"'  ^i^V"!*."^  movitated  to  carry  it  out  on  the  farm.  If 
s/he  has  not  adopted  it,  it  may  have  been: 

o        too  difficult 
o        too  costly 
o  untimely 
o        poorly  planned 
o        not  needed 

aSopt°"^  cLcI;"tSeT  ^^'^^n  «^°"g^»  *or  failure  to 

aaopr.  check  the  farmers  so  you  can  check  yourself.  Determine 
your  Short-comings.     Correct  them  and  avoid  future  f;i lures! 

PLANNINB  A  METHOD  DEMONSTRATION 

1-     demonstration  titlei    Garlic  Dnions  are  Easy  to  Grow  for  Food 

and  Profit. 

2.     Why  is  this  demonstration  imgortant  to  your  •udience? 

a.  Garlic  onions  are  a  new  crop  in  this  area. 

b.  Garlic  onions  grow  eftsily. 

c.  Garlic  onions  provide  a  good  food  addition  for  the  home. 

d.  There  is  an  avUaLle  market  for  a  good  crop  of  garlic^ 
onions* 
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3.   Hiiiciiii  Diidid  fflc  ibii  diffiaQiiciiioDi 


(6)  stick,  on*  foot  long 
<7)  Stick,  -four  inches  long 
(B)  String 
<9)  Qarlic  onion 
bulbs. 


EquipMnt  snd  suppliMi 

<1)  planting  plot 
(2)  bos 
<3)  hand  roks 
<4)  Psgs 

(5)  0ns  "oil  tin"  full  of 
wsll  rottsd  farmyard 
manurs 

Visual  Aids  and  Hand-outs 

<1)  Pamphlst  on  "Planting  Sarlic  Onions"  in  host -country 
language,  with  many  drawings,  if  possibls. 

(2)  Sampls  onion  bulbs 


4.     ECSSSDiing  ibs  Demonstration 

STEP-BY-STEP  ACTIVITTIES 
I.       Mark  out  the  first  ro^. 


KEY  POINTS 


II.  Measure  second  row  one 
foot  from  first  row. 

III.  Additional  rows  are  laid 
out  at  same  spacing. 

IV.  Make  the  planted  furrows  1" 
deep. 

V.  Place  farmyard  manure  in 
furrows  to  the  level  of 
the  ground. 

VI.  Mix  the  manure  into  S-he 
furrow  soil- 

VII.  Mark  the  planting  spaces 
along  the  furrow. 

VI I I.  PI  ant  the  bulbs  at  the  4" 
spaces  in  the  furrows  with 
the  point  of  the  bulb  up. 


Use  a  string  and  pegs  to  mark  the 
row;  make  sure  the  string  is  tight. 
Use  stick  1'  long  to  measure 
spacing. 

Keep  rows  straight  using  string 
and  pegs. 

Use  hoe  to  dig  furrows  along  the 
line  of  the  string. 

Use  well -rotted  manure. 


Prevents  burning  of  the  bulbs. 


Use  4"  stick  to  lay  out  spaces* 


Bulb  point  must  be  UE-  Firm 
soil  around  each  bulb. 
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<1)  Garlic  csnions  can  b«  plcnt*d  during  thm  long  and  th« 
■hort  rains. 

<2>  Tha  planting  apaca  ia       batwaan  planta  in  tha  row  and 
tha  rowB  mrm  ona  foot  .ipart. 

<3)  Furrot4a  ara  dug  amd  -fillad  with  wall -rot  tad    manura  to 
tha  I aval  of  tha  ground. 

(4)  Tha  aanura  ia  miMad  in  tha  fui-rowa  with  tha  aoil. 

<5)  A  singla  bulb  la  placad  at  aach  4"  apaca  in  tha  furrow. 

(6)  Tha  point  o-f  tha  bulb  ia  upward. 

<7)  Tha  aoil  ia  firnad  around  tha  bulb  for  fast  garmination. 

^«  Wbftt    ICt    ths    Q2QQla  SiiQac^ta^  to  do  as  a    C9*uLt    of  Jihis 
ie(SQQ!'tr§tioQ?  ~  ~ 

Tha  far mars  ara  ex pact ted  to  plant  garlic  onion?  properly  for 
an  easy  csh  crop. 

7.  Elans  for  fol.low-UE  and  testing  the  ef f ecti yenness  of  the 
^etSQQstratigQj, 

(1)  Visit  the  farmers  who  will  plant  onions  and  assist  them 
as  necessary. 

<2)  Visit  again  before  harveat  time  to  assist  them  with 
market inng  their  crop. 

Fromx  AQri.cyl.ture4l  E>jLteniiQn  Iraininai  A  course  Manual  for 
iS-tension  Iraintog  PrQgrafiSx  by  J.  D.  Fisher,~R.A.  Wesselmann, 
and  othera;  USAID  Kenya;  196Bi  Reprinted  Ap»-il  1970  I.C.E- ,  Peace 
Corps;  Washington  pp.  9-16. 
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HAND-OUT  «  89-c 
THE  RESULT  DEMO  PLOT  AS  AN  EXTENSION  TOOL 

I.  WHAT  IS  A  RESULT  DEMO  PLOT? 

D»sign»d    to  provide  fmrmatrm  living  proof  oi  thm  b«n«fits  nmn 
L         P*c«<«Q»    of    practicMi     if.    actually    two  plots 
<iiiprov«d  «nd  traditional )  co«par»d  sid*  by  sid*.  m 

II.  RESULT  DEMOS  AND  THE  RESEARCH-EXTENSION  CHAINS. 
rlBui?'d2moI"?it?**^°*'         practicM  vs.  promoting  than)  wh*r«  do 
A  quick  look  at  th*  R»«»arch-Ext»n«ion  Chaini 


DEVELOPING 


AND 


TESTING 


PROMOTING 


Pur»  RsMarch  —  Biological  Sciancn 
Basic  RMMrch  —  Agricultural  Sciencss 
Applied  Rvsaarch 

ADAPTIVE    RESEARCH!   "Customizing  recommendations 

to  local  agro-environments 

§QiaLL  QlQt  tests  at  national  and  regional 
experiment  stations  using  promising  leads  o-f 
applied  research. 

QCzfarm  exgerimentsi  The  "best  bet"  practices 
derived  from  the  small  plot  trails  are  tested 
at    various    levels     (rates,      etc.)     and  in 
^ac^laa  ^Sffiblaatigns  under  on-farm  condi- 
tions.    Due  to  their  coirplexity  and  need  for 
precision,  they  should  be  supervised  by 
Cesearchers  and  assisted  by  extension 
workers. 

On-farm    result  tests:       The    most  promising 
practice  or  "package"  is  tested  for 
profitability  by  extension  workers  and 
t»rqmrs  under  actual  farming  conditions. 
This  is  the  "acid  test"  of  suitability. 

EXTENSION 

Result  demonstrations  (or  Resul t-Method  Demos) 

Method  Demos 

ether  extension  tools 

Farmer  Feedback      Adjustment  of  Recommendation 


Researcher 
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Farmers 


Promoting  practices  without  adequate  testing  is  a  common  syndrome 
among  PCVs  and  extension  workers.  No  wonder  farmers  often  appear 
to  be  resistant  to  change. 

111.  HOW  TO  SET  UP  A  RESULT  DEMO  PLOT 

1.  Select  an  appropriate  practice  or  "package"  to  demonstrate. 

a.  Given  your  lack  af  local  experience  and  ttime  to 
adequately  ttest  practices,  rely  on  the  local  extension 
service  to  provide  appropriate  choices:  always  check  to 
see  if  adeguate  local  testing  has  been  donei  the 
amount  needed  will  vary  with  the  practice;  i.e. ^ 
selecting  an  adapted  improved  crop  variety  requires 
much  more  lengthy  local  testing  than  the  use  of  mulch 
or  insecticides. 

b-  One  BCactice  ysj;.  a  Backagei  Although  a  package  may  be 
more  complex  and  cost  more,  it  may  be  the  only  way  to 
achieve  good  enough  results  tointerest  farmers.  A  well 
designed  package  actually  reduces  "farmer  risk. 

c.  The  practice(s)  chosen  should  be  affordable^  ada^ted^ 
and  BCefitable  far  the  majoritty  o-f  farmers  in  your 
area.  Extension  services  tthat  really  have  their  act 
together  may  divide  tthe  region's  target  farmers  into 
several  recommendation  domains,  each  with  an  adjusted 
package  to  reflect  variations  in  soil,  topography, 
economic  circumsttances,  etc. 

d.  Bestation  Eeriodi  At  least  in  areas  where  extension 
efforts  are  relatively  new,  practices  that  produce 
results  in  weeks  or  months  are  more  likely  to  be 
readily  accepted  than  those  requiring  longer  periods. 

2.  Select  a  cooperating  farmer   (or  organization) 

a.  Donlt  run  the  demo  on  your  own  land.  Farmers  are  most 
impressed  by  theresults  obtained  by  other  farmers,  not 
by  a  PCV  or  ag  agent. 

b.  Choose  ke^  farmers  who  are  influential  but  not 
necessarily  the  best  or  most  progressive,  since  they 
may  be  regarded  as  eccentric  or  as  favored  pets  of  the 
ex ten si  on  servi  ce. 

c.  Group  demos  on  rented  lang  are  OK,  but  the  group  should 
be  a  preexisting  one  (like  a  co-op)  rather  than  one 
specially  organized  for  the  demo. 

d.  Since    the  farmer  or  farmer's  group  should  do  most  of 
the  actual  work   (this  makes  the  demo  credible),  be  sure 
that  this  is  understood.       This  brings  up  the  question 
of  whether  the  inputs  should  be  donated  or  charged  for. 
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Choose  a  suitable  location  and  layout. 


§tte      QCLtSCL^L      A    conspicuous    location    with  good 
exposure  like  near  a  road  or  trail.      The  land  and  soil 
should    not  be  atypiclly  favorable  or  unfavorable  but 
representative  of  target  farmers'  situations. 

Sizjg;  Large  enough  to  be  realistic  but  not  so  big  that 
it's  difficult  to  visually  compare  the  traditional  and 
inproved  prractice  plots  side  by  side.  A  couple 
hundred  square  ncters  per  plot  would  be  adeauate  for  a 
Maize  deiRo,  with  less  area  sufficing  for  more  intensive 
crops  like  vegetables.  it's  also  easier  tofind 
cooperative  farmers  if  tthey  know  that  the  plots  will 
be  small,  thus  minimizing  any  perceived  risk. 

ElSi  layguti  Decide  the  best  way  to  show  off  the  demo 
tto  an  audience,  plus  consider  audiences  size.  A  side 
by  side  layout  is  better  than  a  front  and  back  layout 


ROAD 


It's  usually  best  if  the  rows  run  front  to  back  rather 
than    parallel     to  the  viewing  area.      TThis    makes  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  enter  the  plots. 

Provide  adequate  supervision  of  the  demo. 

a.  Both  the  extension  worker  and  the  farmer  need  to  be 
thoroughly  familiarized  with  the  what^  why^.  when  and 
how  of  the  various  operatifsns  involved. 

b.  Make  sure  the  needed  inputs  are  on  hand. 

c.  Make  sure  that  the  inputs  and  otther  practices  are 
correctly  applied  on  schedule. 

d.  Avoid  the  tendency  to  favor  the  improved  practices  plot 
by  giving  it  an  unr-alistic  amount  of  TLC. 

e.  Keep  accurate  records,  including  rainfall  which  will 
help  analyze  the  success  (or  failure)  of  the  demo. 
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IV.     PROMOTION  AND  FOLLOW  UP 


1.  At    what  stagss  will  tth«  demo  produce  visible  result* 
worthy  o^  farmer  attention?      i.e.     only  at  harvest  or  at  ear 
stages  too  (like  colcr  and  plant  size  difference). 

2.  Arranging  farmers  visits. 

Need  explanatory  signs  in  writing  and  with  pictorxal 
explanations  for  those  who  can't  read.  This  type  of 
visit  should  only  be  a  supplement  to  supervised  visits. 

b.  StfBSCyilldA    SSbSdUifd  visits  conductted  peridically  at 
key"  stages.      Since    new  practices  usually    require  a 

combination  of  e>;  pi  an  at  ion  and  instructioQ,  a  combined 
rresultt-method"  demo  may  be  appropriate.  However, 
don't  CO  farmers  being  convinced  enough  to  \:ry  the  new 
practices  even  by  the  timesucessf ul  demo  reaches 
harvest  stage.  Also,  farmers  may  not  be  able  to  apply 
the  practices  till  the  next  cropping  season. 

It's  often  appropriate  tto  schedule  separate  method 
demos  at  a  later  date  (i.e.  even  well  afgter  the  result 
demo).  Such  method  demos  should  be  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  crop's  actual  prod«iction  cycle  and  may  involve 
several  staggered  method  demos  so  that  farmers  can 
learn  the  new  methods  within  a  month  or  less  of  having 
to  apply  them. 

c.  Any  result  demo  scheduled  visit  session  should  provide 
f  arirers  with  realistic  cost-return  date  for  the 
practices.  Researchers  and  extension  workers  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  claims  and  benefits  of  a  new  practice. 
Be  conservative  yet  realistic.  Remember  that  a  typical 
result^^demo^^is  small  scale  and  therefore  more  pampered 
then  when  farmers  implement  the  methods  on  larger 
fields. 

V.     WHAT  ABOUT  THE  "SPONTANEOUS"  DEMO? 

A  spontaneous  Demo  is  a  very  effective  type  of  demo  using  a 
farmer's  field  that  already  demonstrates  the  benefits  of  what 
you're  trying  to  promote.  One  advantage  of  the  spontaneous  demo 
is  that  itt  escapes  the  possible  stigma  of  appearing  contrived 
like  a  purposely  organized  result  demo. 
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Mushroom  Demonstration  Illustrations 
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#1 


»2 


#3  7 
Muniiin    nu  iJTtJXjnm  7-10  muSwjwT  (1  hiSjii) 


«4 


^nrinaiJiiiJaj  7-10  nuniuwT  (1  hijIb)  luuniTtii 


#5 
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#8 


tt9 


10-20  nT«nnl«flnfi<a 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Demonstration  Preparation 

SESSION  #90    WEEK  #7     DAY  #39  (90-7-39) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10;00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  PREPARATION 

Each  tr ai  nee  wi 11  gi  ve  a  demonstrat i  on  on  Fi  el d  Day .  Th 
trainees  need  time  to  prepare  their  demonstrations  and  clari^ 
what  is  expected  of  them.     The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

o        To  have  each  trainee  select  his/her  demonstration 
topic  and  the  type  of  demo  that  s/he  will  do. 

o        To  have  each  trainee  complete  a  rough  outline 
of  his/her  demonstration. 

HAND-OUTS: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

To  choose  Outline 
To  prepare  Topics 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Swine  Selection 

SESSION  #91     WEEK  #7     DAY  #39  (91--7--39) 

PRESENTER: 

CD-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     10:00-11:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

jBecause  of  genetic  variability,  physical  characteristics  o-f  swine 
have  an  e-f-fect  not  only  on  the  reproductive  performance,  but  also 
on  the  growth  production  of  individual  animals.  At  the  t:nd  of 
this  session  trainees  will: 

o        Be  familiar  with  methods  of  selection  based  on 
conf ormati  on  and  product i  on  characteristi cs. 

o        Be  able  to  identify  characteristics  of  good 
feeders  and  breeding  stock- 

o        Be  able  to  identify  the  common  breeds  of  swine 
used  locally. 

HAND-GUTS:     #91-a    Record  Keeping  and  Field  Notebook  Guide 

for  Swine. 

#91-b     Swine  Anatomy. 

READING  ASSIGNMENT:     Small-scale  Pig  Raising^  Pgs  30-44. 


HAND-OUT  #91 -a 


RECORD  KEEPING  AND  FIELD  NOTEBOOK  GUIDE  FOR  SWINE 

The  sample  records  that  have  been  included  are  designed  to 
provide  ideas  about  record  keeping  and  important  points  and  dates 
that  you  would  want  to  keep  track  of.  No  matter  how  large  or 
small  your  swine  herd,  record  keeping  is  important  as  a 
management  tool  and  can  affect  the  profit  of  your  operation^ 
The  design  or  format  of  these  records  is  not  important;  you  may 
find  that  given  the  size  of  your  herd,  you  can  keep  detailed 
records  that  are  adequate  for  you  on  a  large  calendar.  Some  of 
the  points  included  on  these  sample  records  are  obviously  not 
needed  in  all  cases  (  such  as  the  sow's  pedigree).  They  are 
intended  to  provide  one  sample  of  how  a  record  keeping  system  can 
be  organized  and  to  provide  ideas  on  important  points.  Listed 
below  are  some  of  the  points  1  consider  to  be  important  and  that 
should  be  included  in  your  records  and  field  notebooks  Remember 
^hese  are  not  feed  cgnsumEtign  records  ±  which  should  be 
kEE%  segaratelyl  but  are  breeding  and  BCPdyctign  records^ 

1.  Breeding  date  of  sow 

2.  Breed  of  the  sow  and  the  mating  boar 

3.  Identification  of  the  breeding  boar 

4.  Farrowing  date  of  the  sow 

5.  Number  of  piglets  born   (  and  how  many  of  each  sex) 

6.  Their  birth  weights 

7.  Number  of  piglets  weaned  and  their  weaning  weights 

8.  Weaning  date 

9.  Health  and  temperament  obser/ation^?   oi     he  sow 

10.  Number  of  piglets  born  dead 

11.  Number  of     functioning  teats      of  the  sow 

1^.  Which     of  the  litter  were  kept  for  future  breeding  stock  and 
which  were  sold  off  or  eaten 

13.  Assign  a  number  to  each  individual  litter 

14.  Is  it  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.   litter  of  the  sow? 

15.  Complete  health  records:  Date  and  dosages  of  any  vaccinations 
or  medications 

16.  Date  and  cause  of  any  death 

17.  Any  findings  from  post-mortem  examinations 

18.  Any  notes  or  findings  on  individual  or  overall  herd  health 

19.  Castration,  iron  shots,  and  clipping  of  needle  teeth  dates 

20.  Who  was  the  pig  sold  to  and  for  how  much? 
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HAND-OUT  #91-b 
FIGURE  #  15  SWINE  ANATOMY 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Co-workers  and  Helping 

SESSION  #92     WEEK  #7     DAY  #40  (92-7-40) 

PRESENTERS 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Peace  Corps  puts  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  transferring  skills  and 
working  with  others,  which  is  seldom  as  easy  as  it  might  appear 
to  be*  The  work  styles  of  different  PCVs  and  those  of  host- 
country  counterparts  can  differ  greatly,  as  can  concepts  of  what 
constitutes  ''helping."  PCVs  can  save  a  lot  of  time  by  assessing 
how  they  and  others  stand  on  these  two  issues.  A  better 
understanding  of  these  two  concepts  increases  the  likelihood  of 
their  happening. 

NOTE:  It  is  important  to  note  that,  although  this  session  was 
developed  for  Crossover  volunteers  it  can  be  used  in  a  general 
sense.  For  that  reason,  words  that  are  Program  Specific  are 
enclosed     in  parentheses. 

The  objectives  of     this    session  are: 

o        To  explore  different  styles  of  working  with  others 
and  assess  the  consequences  of  those  styles. 

o        To  consider  how  one's  personal,  preferred  style 
of  working  with  others  may  affect  one's  work 
and  how  to  adapt  that  style  when  necessary. 

HAND-OUTS:     #92-a    Working  Style  Inventory  -  Trainees  should 

complete  it  prior  to  the  session. 

#92-b    Your  Co-worker  The  (Agriculture  Teacher) 

#92-c     Transferring  Responsibility 
REDING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Co-worker  To  help 
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FIGURE  ft  Ih    CONTINUUM  OF  VOLUNTEER  HELPING/WORK  STYLES 


— »  OEPEtlOEIIICX 


WITH  OTHERS 


<n>  (CI  (D)  (A) 
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HAND-OUT  #92-a 


WORKING  STYLE  INVENTORY 
SELF-ASSESSEMENT 


Sixtfien  situations  typical  of  those  facvd  by  Peacs  Corps 
Voluntssrs  in  the  past  are  described  below.  Four  different  ways 
o-f  handling  each  situation  are  described  next.  Select  the  way  of 
handling  each  situation  which  you  prefer  and  assign  the  number 
*'4"  to  that  choice.  Select  your  next  preferred  choice  and  assign 
a  "S"*  to  it.  Assign  a  "2"  to  the  next  preferred  choice  and  then 
a  "1"  for  the  least  preferred  choice.  Assign  your  numerical 
choices  directly  on  the  scoring  sheet  attached  to  this  self- 
assessment  form. 


This  form  is  designed  to  help  you  assess  your  own  personal 
preferred  style  of  handling  situations  which  you  are  likely  to 
face  during  service  as  a  volunteer.  Later,  ycHi  will  analyze  the 
results  yourself  and  will  be  given  opportunities  to  try  out 
different  ways  to  handle  similar  situations. 

ASSIGN  A  "^z",  "3",  "2%  or  a  "1"  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  YOUR  PERSONAL 
PREFERENCE  FOR  HANDLING  EACH  SITUATION  DESCRIBED.  PLACE  YOUR 
RESPONSES  DIRECTLY  i)N  THE  SCORING  SHEET  ATTACHED  TO  THIS  SELF- 
ASSESSMENT  FORM. 

SITUATION  «1 


You  are  entering  your  assigned  village  to  take  over  an 
appropriate  technology  project.  The  volunteer  you  are  replacing 
already  left.  The  project  is  three  years  old.  You  have  had 
brief  discussions  with  village  leadership  and  get  the  sense  that 
the  project  is  being  received  with  mixed  results.  You  have  been 
asked  to  address  a  meeting  of  village  leaders  to  introduce 
yourself.  How  would  you  prefer  to  handle  the  situation? 
(Respond  on  Scoring  Sheet!) 


Choices: 


ERLC 


1.  Present  your  approach  to  the  project  and  ask  for 
questions  and  advice. 

2.  Seek  the  leadership's  view  of  the  project  and 
identify  problems. 

3.  Ask  the  leaders  to  describe  their  goals  for  the 
project,  as  well  as  other  pressing  needs  the 
village  is  facing. 
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4.       Ask  the  leadership  if  you  can  sit  in  on  this  meeting 

and  become  better  acquainted  with  village  needs  before 
addressing  a  meeting. 
SITUATION  #2 


You  have  been  assigned  to  help  the  largest  village  cooperative 
keep  their  financial  records  straight  and  to  provide  general 
ffianagement  assistance  to  coop  leaders.  The  cooperative  is 
€9perating  at  a  deficit,  and  membership  is  declining.  You  ne«d  to 
decide  hoH  to  prioritize  your  time  from  the  following  choices. 

Choices 

5.  Develop  a  balance  sheet  and  income  statement  to 
analyze  causes  of  the  deficit. 

6.  Work  with  coop  manager  and  bookkeeper  to  identify 
causes  of  deficit  and  declining  membership. 

7.  Encourage  coop  leadership  to  call  a  membership 
meeting  to  discuss  the  causes  of  deficit  and 
dec 1 i  n  i  ng  member sh  i  p . 

8.  Observe  everyday  functioning  of  the  coop  and 
informally  talk  with  people  who  belong  and 
do  not  belong  to  the  enterprise. 

SITUATION  #3 


You  have  been  assigned  as  a  teacher  in  the  local  trade  school  in 
manual  arts.  A  disagreement  has  arisen  among  the  faculty  about 
whether  to  emphasize  employable  skills-training  or  preparation 
for  advanced  training.  You  are  about  to  attend  a  faculty  meeting 
to  discuss  these  issues.  You  are  the  only  expatriate  member  of 
the  faculty.     What  is  your  strategy? 

Choices 


9.       Publicy  state  your  point  of  view  indicating  a 
willingness  to  listen. 

10.  Meet  with  influential  faculty  and  seek  to  influence 
them  to  your  point  of  view. 

11.  Seek  the  advice  of  fellow  faculty  and  follow  it. 

12.  Take  a  position  in  public  and  attenri  V\e  meeting 
to  listen  and  l:iarn. 
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SITUATION  #4 


Yc3u  mrm  aMignvd  to  a  small  v»g«tAbl«  coopvrativ*  project  Nhich 
has  bMn  undsrway  for  ssvsral  ysars.  Thsrs  is  v*ry  high  interest 
in  the  project  aeong  the  village  at  large.  HoMever,  the  local 
leadership  has  Just  decided  all  coop  labor  eust  be  assigned  to 
re-building  the  bridge  recently  flooded  out  during  the  rainy 
season.  This  is  planting  time  for  the  vegetable  coop.  What 
Hould  you  do? 

Choices 

13.  Persuade  the  leaders  to  change  their  priorities,  at 
least  to  enable  the  once-a-year  planting  in  the 
vegetable  fields. 

14.  Help  the  leadership  identify  some  alternatives  to 
choosing  between  the  vegetable  crop  and  the  br-idge. 

15.  Help  the  local  vegetable  coop  manager  develop 
strategies  to  try  to  get  the  local  leaders  to 
reconsider. 

16.  Join  in  and  facilitate  bridge  repair  in  an  effort  to 
complete  it  in  time  to  also  plant  vegetable  plots. 

SITUATION  #5 


You  are  in  the  last  six  months  of  your  tour.  It  is  unclear 
whether  you  Hill  be  replaced  by  another  volunteer.  The  local 
project  committee  is  urging  you  to  be  sure  to  finish  a  gravity 
irrigation  project  before  you  leave.  You  are  not  sure  you  can 
complete  in  is  the  time  allotted.  How  will  you  handle  this 
pressure? 

Choices 


17.  Try  as  hard  as  you  can  to  complete  the  project. 

18.  Lead  a  planning  meeting  with  the  local  project 
committee  ^^nd  staff  and  try  to  develop  alternative 
strategies. 

19.  Concentrate  on  developing  skills  in  local  project 
staff  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  project  after 
your  departure. 

20.  Pass  the  dilemma  on  to  the  local  project  staff 
leaders  and  encourage  them  to  solve  the  problem 
and  tell  you  what  to  do. 
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SITUATION  #6 


A  new  counterpart  has  been  assigned  to  your  fdod  production 
project.  He/she  does  not  have  the  connections  with  local 
district  officials  which  the  previous  counterpart  had  and  seems 
unable  to  use  connections  to  get  needed  inputs.  If  you  do  not 
get  the  needed  inputs  soon,  serious  food  shortages  could  result 
at  harvest  time.     What  will  you  do? 

Choices 


21.  Use  your  previous  associations  through  the  past 
counterpart  to  ensure  the  required  inputs  are 
received  in  time. 

22.  Develop  strategy  with  new  counterpart  to  provide 
introductic?ns  an  J  contacts  to  enable  him/her  to 
get  i nputs  in  t i me. 

23.  Ask  new  counterpart  to  develop  plan  to  get  inputs, 
and  critique  plan. 

24.  Encourage  new  counterpart  to  go  out  and  try  to 
figure  cut  how  to  get  needed  inputs. 

SITUATION  #7 


You  have  taken  over  an  agricultural  production  project  of  the 
"green  revolution"  type  with  a  "most  promising  farmer" 
orientation.  There  are  two  very  progressive  farmers  using  the 
new  technologies  and  greatly  increasing  their  cultivated  land. 
Most  farmers  in  the  area  have  not  adopted  the  new  practices.  The 
village  leadership  is  predicting  scarcity  to  starvation  next  year 
if  food  production  is  not  greatly  increased.  Where  will  you 
focus  your  time? 

Choices 


25.  On  increasing  food  production  by  whatever  means, 
including  using  the  progressive  farmers  as  "model" 
farmers  for  others. 

26.  Balancing  between  encouraging  the  progressive  and 
working  directly  with  more  traditional  farmers. 

27.  Organizing  traditional  farmers  and  training  them 
in  new  agricultural  practices. 

28.  Identifying  why  traditional  farmers  are  not 
adopting  new  agricultural  practices. 
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SITUATION  «B 


The  village  to  which  you  have  been  assigned  has  a  native  bee- 
keeping project  going  and  are  highly  motivated  about  it.  Your 
assignment  is  a  general  agricultural  assignment,  but  you  happen 
to  know  quite  a  bit  about  bee-keeping  and  can  see  some  ways  to 
help  improve  their  already  successful  prftject.  They  have  shown 
no  interest  in  using  you  in  that  way.     How  will  you  respond? 

Choices 


29.  Speak  to  village  and  project  leaders  laying  out  some 
of  your  ideas  for  improving  the  project  and  suggesting 
change  in  your  assignment. 

30.  Make  a  suggestion  from  time  to  time,  informally, 
demonstrating  your  competence  in  this  area. 

31.  Share  your  dilemma  with  your  counterpart  and  seek 
his/her  advice  and  follow  it. 

32.  Hove  ahead  with  your  assignment  as  planned,  being 
alert  to  any  future  opportunities  to  be  helpful 
in  an  informal  way  with  the  bee-keeping. 

SITUATION  #9 

You  are  beginning  the  second  year  of  your  two-year  teaching 
contract.  You  have  been  able  to  introduce  some  innovative 
methods,  and  students  and  fellow  faculty  have  responded  Nell  and 
begun  to  adapt  them.  Some  students  in  particular  have 
"blossomed"  under  your  direction.  What  are  your  priorities  for 
the  next  eight  months? 

Choices 


33.  Focus  on  blossoming  students  and  bring  more  into 
the  fold. 

34.  Organize  special  teacher-training  seminars  to 
broaden  and  deepen  innovations  in  curriculum 
and  teacher  practices. 

35-     Seek  opportunities  to  co-teach  with  counterparts 
to  solidify  innovations  already  adopted. 

36.     Begin  planned  withdrawal  to  lessen  dependency  on 
you  for  sustaining  innovations  adopted. 
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SITUATION  «iO 

Yc3U  mrm  m  hsalth  and  nutrition  specialist  assigned  to  a  community 
clinic  with  a  very  vague  and  general  assignment.  The  needs 
surrounding  you  are  overwhelming,  but  you  don't  know  where  to 
begin.  The  clinic  director  seems  glad  to  have  you,  but  has 
provided  no  specific  direction.     How  will  you  begin? 


Choi  ces 


37.  Assess  your  strongest  field  and  make  a  concrete 
proposition  to  the  director  to  clarify  your  role. 

38.  Ask  for  a  meeting  with  the  director  to  mutually 
explore  his/her  priorities  and  ascertain  where 
you  can  be  most  helpful. 

39.  Ask  your  counterpart (s)   if  you  can  observe  them 
for  a  month  in  hope  of  identifying  areas  where 
your  skills  can  complement  theirs. 

40.  Conduct  a  community  needs  assessment  and  develop 
your  role  in  response  to  community  needs. 


SITUATION  #11 


You  are  a  technician  assigned  to  a  well -drilling  project  in  a 
community  where  potable  water  is  in  short  supply.  You  know  how 
to  dig  a  well  and  have  demonstrated  how  to  do  so.  However,  in 
this  culture,  manual  labor  by  men  is  frowned  upon.  They  are 
happy  to  have  you  dig  wells  while  they  watch r     What  will  you  do? 


Choice 


41.  Continue  digging  to  model  that  manual  labor  is  o.k. 
and,  by  example,  influence  local  men  to  join  you. 

42.  Meet  with  influential  leaders  and  point  out  ths 
necessity  for  potable  water  and  its  relationship 
with  health  problems  in  the  community. 

43.  Meet  with  counterpart <s)  ancJ  try  to  get  them  to 
help  you  solve  the  problem. 

44.  Stop  digging  wells  and  focus  your  attention  on 
overall  community  needs  and  how  you  might  help 
meet  some  of  those  needs. 
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SITUATION  #12 


You  hav«  bMn  working  mm  an  athletic  coach  in  th*  community  and, 
undsr  your  diraction,  ths  community  has  produced  outstanding 
tsams.  It  is  a  matter  of  considsrabls  prids  to  community 
Isadora V  and  thsy  havs  asksd  you  to  continue  to  win.  You  havs 
noticsd  littls  parental  involvement ,  however,  and  in  order  to  win 
you  have  focussed  attention  on  a  small  number  of  talented  youth. 
How  will  you  change  the  situation? 

Choices 


45.  Try  to  maintain  your  winning  teams,  while  organizing 
new  teams  with  more  focus  on  parental  involvement 
among  new  team  members. 

46.  Call  a  meeting  of  existing  and  new  parents  and  make 

a  condition  of  your  continued  coaching,  greater 
parental  involvement  all  around. 

47-     Seek  parental  assistance  in  coaching,  organize  new 
teams,  and  focus  your  time  on  training  new  coaches. 

48.     Spread  your  "winners"  among  newly  organized  teams, 
minimize  importance  of  "winning",  and  concentrate 
on  parental  involvement  to  identify  new  needs. 


SITUATION  #13 


Your  counterpart  is  becoming  increasingly  dominating  during 
project  committee  meetings.  As  his/her  confidence  and  skill  has 
grown,  you  have  gladly  given  more  responsibility  to  the 
counterpart.  But,  it  seems  to  you  other  committee  members  are 
becoming  more  withdrawn  from  the  project.  You  want  to  build  a 
strong  project  team,  rather  than  just  one  strong  counterpart. 
What  should  you  do? 


Choices 


49.     Raise  the  issue  directly  with  the  counterpart  and 
offer  to  lead  the  next  committee  meeting  to 
demonstrate  participative  leadership  skills. 

Provide  help  in  planning  the  next  mei^ting  and  make 
some  specific  suggestions  to  the  counterpart  about 
how  to  modify  leadership  behavior. 


50. 


51.  Watch  for  opportunities  to  provide  feedback,  ask  the 
counterpart  questions  about  how  she/he  thinks  meetings 
are  going,  and  reinforce  participative  behavior. 

52.  Leave  the  situation  alone  and  count  on  the  committee 
to  call  the  counterpart  on  dominating  behavior,  then 
reinforce  and  offer  to  help. 
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SITUATION  #14 


You  have  just  been  assigned  to  a  project  which  is  a  mess.  Your 
counterpart  appears  to  have  opened  a  small  shop  for  a  second 
income  and  is  not  showing  up  for  project  work.  Community  leaders 
are  unhappy  because  the  project  was  begun  with  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm.  They  have  asked  you  to  take  over  and  straighten  it 
out.     How  will  you  proceed? 


Choices 


53.  Take  over  and  straighten  out  the  project  first,  then 
deal  with  the  counterpart  problem  later. 

54.  Confront  the  counterpart  with  his/her  behavior  and 
provide  ongoing  consultation  until  both  problems 
are  more  manageable. 

55.  Present  counterpart  with  pressing  project  problems 
and  ask  him/her  to  suggest  solutions  and  plans  to 
implement  solutions. 

56.  Call  meeting  with  leaders  and  counterpart  and 
facilitate  a  problem-solving  session  as  first 
step  toward  project  reorganization. 

SITUATION  #15 


You  are  working  in  a  community  with  another  volunteer.  You  have 
just  become  aware  that  the  other  volunteer  has  deeply  offended 
the  leaders  because  of  dress  code  behavior.  The  level  of 
distress  in  the  community  is  rising  and  inhibiting  the  success  of 
both  of  your  assignments.     How  will  you  handle  this? 


Choices 


57.  Spe£ik  to  the  other  volunteer  immediately  and  strongly 
suggest  she/he  change  inappropriate  behavior. 

58.  Consult  with  the  other  volunteer  and  try  to  understand 
reasons  for  the  behavior  in  a  mutual  problem-solving 
manner • 

59.  Bring  influential  community  leader (s)  and  the  other 
volunteer  together  to  mutually  explore  proble.n  and 
solutions. 

60.  Encourage  local  leaders  to  go  to  volunteer  on  their 
own  and  offer  to  be  available  if  they  need  help. 
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SITUATION  #16 


Your  counterpart  is  modttrately  skilled  and  experienced  and 
moderately  intereeted  in  vour  project.  She/he  doe«  not  see  the 
project  as  advancing  her/hi»  own  career.  The  village,  however, 
is  vitally  if>teremted  in  the  project.  How  would  you  handle  thie 
eituation? 


Choi  ces 


61.  Try  to  get  counterpart  reassigned,  and  temporarily  take 
over  direction  o*  the  project  until  a   lew  person  is 
assigned. 

62.  Spend  time  with  counterpart  trying  to  identify  ways 
in  which  his/her  role  in  the  project  can  both  meet 
project  goals  and  career  aspirations. 

63.  Work  with  counterpart  on  career  goals  and  help 
her/him  develop  strategy  for  pursuing  them, 
including  leaving  project  if  appropriate. 

64.  Facilitate  a  meeting  between  community  leaders  and 
counterpart  to  see  i-f  they  can  come  up  with  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem. 
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SCORING  SHEET 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

Enter  your  responses  ^or  each  o*  the  sixteen  situations  above. 
Assign  a  "4"  to  your  first  choice,  a  "3"  to  your  second  choice,  a 
"2"  to  your  next  choice,  and  a  "1"  to  your  last  choice  in  each 
situation. 

When  you  have  responded  +uliy  to  each  set  of  choices,  total  the 
nufflbers^  vertically  in  each  column. 

<A)  (B)  (C)  (D> 


1 . 

^  ■ 

O. 

4. 

5. 

A 
O  . 

-7 

8. 

9. 

1  n 

11. 

12. 

13- 

1  A 

ID. 

16. 

17 

1  0 
It. 

20. 

21 . 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 
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HAND-OUT  #92-b 


YOUR  CO-WORKER    THE  AGRICULTURE  TEACHER 

This    is    primarily    about     the  one,     two    or    three  agriculture 
teachers    at    your  school.     However  it  will  also  give  you  some 
Ideas  about  English  and  other  teachers  at  your  school. 

HIS  (HER)  JOB 

His  primary  duty  is  to  teach  agriculture  classes,  which  are  oi 
two  sorts,  the  basic  agriculture  course  which  all  students  take 
one  term/year,  for  two  hours/week  and  the  elective  course  which 
some  students  will  take  every  term,  for  two  hours/week  in  M. 1  and 
n.2  and  four  hours/week  in  M.3. 

He  will  have  some  duties  at  school,  possibly  looking  after  the 
school  grounds  or  supervising  the  janitors.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
expected  to  set  up  and  maintain  agricultural  demc.istrati  on 
projects.  Some  agriculture  teachers  do  extension  work,  but  not 
much,  unless  they  are  well  known  by  the  villagers  and  the 
villagers  come  to  them.  Many  of  them  will  raise  chickens  or  piqs 
to  make  some  money  on  the  side. 

He  is  also  the  advisor  of  F.F.T.  and  will  have  specific  duties 
toward  It.  It  is  possible  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  Ajaan  Yai's 
main  men  and  that  may  give  him  numerous  duties  that  will  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  his  agriculture  duties.  Such  things  are 
relative—relative  to  the  Ajaan  Yai.  Most  people  appreciate  it 
when  we  make  their  job  easier  and  few  peC3ple  like  it  when  we 
think  of  extra  work  for  them  to  do.  If  you  come  up  with  ideas 
that  will  make  more  work  for  him,  you  better  have  something  in  it 
Tor  him. 

HIS   (HER)  MOTIVATION 

Like  many  people,  he  needs  a  job  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  You  may  wonder  why  he  chose  this  particular  job:  he  may 
wonder  also.  Possibly,  the  agriculture  college  was  the  only 
thing  he  could  get  into  after  M. 3  or  maybe  he  really  likes 
agriculture  or  maybe  he  heard  the  agriculture  college  was  fun. 
It  is  unlikely  that  he  is  running  on  altruistic  goals,  though  he 
will  have  a  few  ideals  lurking  around  somewhere. 

Now  that  he  is  a  teacher,  he  has  a  jab  for  life,  independent  of 
performance.  Raises,  however;  called  two-steps,  are  handed  out 
by  the  Ajaan  Yai  every  year  and  competition  for  them  can  be 
nasty.  Depending  on  the  Ajaan  Yai's  criteria,  the  agriculture 
ff  ."f^  affected.  If  he  got  a  two-step  last  year,  this 
will  not  be  a  factor  for  a  while,  since  few  teachers  get  many  of 
these  raises.  ^ 
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Thi«  1MV»«  Intanglbla*  m%  th»  motivators  that  you  can  affect. 
Pridm  in  th»  work  h«  do«»,  aocial  etanding,  fun,  d»»lr»  to  h«lp, 
th»  n»Kd  to  bm  respected,  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  house, 
freedom,  creativity,  emulation  of  a  good  role  model,  +  .  cJship, 
money,  and  something  to  do,  may  be  things  that  wi .  .  .(.ivate  him 
(or  her) . 

YOUR  RELATIONSHIP 

You  may  be  older  or  younger  th.  im,  you  may  know  more  or  less 
about  agricultuh  .>an  he  does,  you  may  be  smarter,  better 
organized,  «  highly  motivated,  or  not,  but  these  things  won  t 
make  a  big  difference  at  first.  You  are  new  and  he  has  probably 
been  around  for  a  year  or  more,  and  he's  been  in  Thailand  much 
longer  than  you.  That  means  you  ve  got  a  lot  to  learn  from  him— 
first— even  if  there  are  many  things  you  can  teach  him. 
teach  him  once  he  accepts  you  as  his  teacher.  Start  "^ith  ..king 
a  lot  of  questions,  particularly  the  kind  that  he  can  answer? 
some  questions  that  neither  of  you  can  answer  now,  but  can  search 
for  an  answer  together,  and  later,  questions  that  you  can  answer, 
in  order  to  establish  yourself  as  someone  who  knows  something. 

Be  friends.  That  may  mean  drinking  together,  though  not  getting 
sick  together-  It  may  mean  admiring  his  children  and  having 
dinner  with  nim.  It  definitely  means  not  judging  him  quickly  and 
trying  to  understand  why  he  does  some  of  the  things  he  does 
(especially  the  things  that  . ou  don't  like).  Work  and  play 
aren'u  sepat  ?»ted  by  mjch,  don't  try  too  hard  to  separate  them. 

He  may  want  you  to  teach  him  English,  but  you  may  want  to 
practice  yo>r  Thai.  Maybe  there's  a  way  you  can  do  both  and 
learn  about  agricuiiure  at  the  same  time.  He  may  be  insecure 
about  his  agricultural  knowledge,  maybe  you  are,  too.  Learn 
together.     Visit  fish  stations  and  farmers  tbgether.     Have  fun. 

<C0-WGRKER-2> 
SOME  THINGS  I'VE  DONE—GOOD  AND  BAD 

  I  disagreed  with  him  in  front  of  students  and  other  adults. 

That  made  him  looU  bad,  even  though  I  thought  he  was 
dangerously  misleading  people.     BAD.   I  should  ve  found 
a  way  to  change  the  subject  to  avoid  the  conflict. 

  I  walked  by  him  while  he  was  drinking  with  some  friends. 

I  was  tired  and  busy,  which  I  told  him  when  he  pressed 
me  to  sit  down.     BAD.     I  could  have  sat  down  for  10-15 
minutes,  had  a  small  f1  ink,  chewed  some  fat,  then  politely 
took  my  leave.     Instead,  I  acted  like  he  wasn't  my  friend. 


  He  likes  to  grow  ornamental  plants.     I  know  nothing  about 

them  and  don't  care  if  I  do.     Still,  I  ask  a  few  polite 

Er|c  3o8 


qu»»tion»,  mo  that  h»  c«n  ask  mm  qusstions  about  th« 
things  that  I  know  about.  GOOD. 


:  L***"  •'^••^•^••••d  by  my  l«ck  of  knoMlsdgs  and 
plainly  told  many  psopl*  so.     Latsr,  aftsr  I  acquirsd 
soms  agricultural  knowlsdgs,  it  was  difficult  to  rjonvinc. 
psopls  that  I  wasn't  ths  sans  old  dummy.     BAD.     i  could  vs 
b«*n  Isss  hufflbls,  without  acting  Ilk*  I  knsw  •vsrythlna. 
Show  what  you  know,  not  what  you  don't  know. 

*°  to  from  ths  start.     DUMB.  That 

^r^^KS *"ywh»rs|  ons  must  always  sstablish  ons's 
crsdlbillty  first.     Bslng  a  forslgnsr  from  soms  big 
University  is  nics,  but  not  everything . 

I  took  pictures  of  his  kids  and  gave  him  copies.  GOOD. 

I  remembered  to  buy  sweets  or  toys  for  his  kids  when  I 
went  to  Bangkok.  GOOD. 

1!T-**°*?"'*  *  refutation  at  my  school.     I  helped 

him  raise  chickens,  but  took  none  of  the  credit,  though 

tn^'T**""!  Pr?***?"""         I  did  a  lot  of  the  work.     We  both 
know  I  made  him  look  good  and  that  I'm  valuable  for  him. 

^*         *y  friend.     Then  he  did  something  that  I 
?  *°       •°*«thing  a  friend  should  do.     I  got 

mad.     BAD.     We  aren't  close  friends,  we're  Thai  friends. 
Still,  we  could  ve  talked  about  it,  if  Id  given  it  a 

He  hit  his  wife.     I  threatened  to  hit  him.  DANGEROUS. 
Not  my  business. 

to^Jet  it^bll^*^"  "  ^"""^  f^nthm  Df  hard  work 

His  parents  came  to  visit.       I  "wai"ed  them  and  was  very 
nice  to  them,  although  they  asked  me  all  the  usual 
questions  and  I  was  bored.     They  didn't  need  me  arour.d 
all  night,  so  I  left  after  a  little  while.  GOOD. 

V^mH  working  with  different  people  than 

K-?««  I  The  behavior  mentioned  above  is  basically 
^r..^?/"^  wwsitive,  rather  than  rude  and 

out  I  ve  Dean  forgiven. 
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HAND-OUT  #92-c 
TRANSFERRING  RESPONSIBILITY 

Wh»n  an  fix tension  agant  mmt%  out  to  improve  agriculture  in  a 
community  he/she  is  interested  in  ideas  actively  accepted  and 
hence  he/she  accepts  all  the  responsibility  for  their  acceptance, 
once  the  farmers  or  community  recognize  it  as  in  their  personal 
interest,  then  it  is  time  to  transfer  the  responsibility  to  the 
faraers    themselves  for  introducing  the  new  ideas  and  making  them 

WOT  wim 

MAKING  A  FARMER'S  WORK  HIS/HER  OWN 

Since  the  extension  agent  must  teach  each  aspect  of  improved 
1™*"=?.!^^  he/she  must  demonstrate  each  activity  or 

have  someone  do  it  with  or  for  the  farmer  the  first  time.  it  is 
important  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  accepting  and  using 
nr«?Hf  "!  "handing  over"  a  farmer  s  work  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible  and  as  many  times  as  necessary.  Adherence  to  the 
principle  of  self-help  responsibility  transferring  goes  far. 

CREATING  A  LIMITED  AND  CLEAR  ROLE 

A    terribly    counter-productive    fallacy    under    which  farmers, 
villagers,     and    some  development  workers  labor  is  that  extension 
IS  the  act  of  doing  something  for  a  client  and  not  with  him/her 
From    the  very  beginning  the  role  must  be  reiterated  many  times. 
*f.*.*?^r  everything  the  extension  agent  does  to 

facilitate-  work  going  on  in  a  village,  a  native  counterpart 
must  participate  and  the  how  and  why  of  what  is  done  must  be 
explained  to  the  farmers.  The  extension  agents'  role  should  run 
a  standard  course:  it  should  expand  as  farmers'  interest  in 
specific  extension  services  grow  initially,  then  it  should  slowlv 
contract  as  farmers'  responsibility  and  self -motivation  grow, 
until     the    role    virtually  dries  up  as    farmers    approach  self- 

se^Jjcir'^''  uT:L  »*^*-7li«"«=«  '■^Qard    to    those  specific 

™  Ik        ..t  ^"  extension  agent  involves  attaining  complete 

empathy  with  farmers,  but  it  does  not  include  doing  all  of  a 
^»=™„fK  7°^^"'  .  extension    worker    teaches    and  transfers 

responsibility  to  farmers  who  are  initially  and  repeatedly  made 
aware  of  what  they  must  do  and  what  responsibilities  they  have  in 
the  new  work  they  espouse. 

WHY  DO  IT? 

One  way  of  helping  a  community  to  solve  its  own  problem  is  to 
create  indigenous  problem  solvers.  These  people  not  only  operate 
as  a  resource  to  be  called  upon  by  villagers,  but  also  serve  as 
role  models.  In  addition  they  insure  that  organizations  created 
to  solve  group  problems  are  maintained. 
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HAND-OUT  #92-c  (CONTINUED) 


IDENTIFYING  AND  TRAINING  LEADERS 

Part  of  the  analysis  which  an  extension  organizer  makes  of  the 
community  involves  the  identification  of  local  leaders.  Leaders 
are  of  two  types,  formal  and  informal.  Formal  leaders  like 
presidents,  alphas,  chiefs,  generals  are  complemented  by  people 
like  the  wealthy,  those  who  speak  well,  those  who  do  something, 
well    (master  farmers),  who  are  informal  leaders  of  people. 

Obviously  a  technically  skilled  farmer  who  just  wants  to  be  Itft 
alone  will  not  be  a  good  leader,  nor  will  a  bright  13  year  olil, 
nor  an  important  man  who  has  no  interest  in  the  work. 

Leaders  are  people  who  have  followers.  During  contacts  with  the 
village  people  the  extension  organizer  identifies  the  people  who 
have  followers.  As  part  of  the  process  of  "testing"  people, 
defining  an  issue,  and  determining  who  are  interested  in  those 
issues,  the  extension  agent  "tests"  leaders  to  ascertain  their 
skills  and  their  personal  interests.  In  the  case  of  leaders  who 
express  interest,  the  extension  agent  asks  them  to  help  as 
leaders  of  people  working  on  pertinent  issues.  The  organizer- 
agent  can  develop  the  skills  of  these  leaders  by  giving  them  more 
and  more  responsibility  for  the  work  people  have  undertaken.  It 
is  advisable  to  maintain  a  group  of  leaders  initially,  loosely 
organized  so  the  best  and  most  interested  leaders  can  eventually 
find  their  way  to  the  top.  By  an  increasingly  demanding  and 
insistent  transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  work  from  the 
organizer  to  these  local  leaders,  the  agent  helps  develop  the 
local  leadership  and— coincidental ly — the  organization  of  the 
people  who  work.  Training  leaders  is  the  key  to  the  extension 
agent  eventually  "working  him/herself  out  of  a  job".  It  is  an 
on-going,  very,  very  long  process,  however,  that  must  begin 
immediately  after  the  agent  arrives  in  a  village. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Pig  Diseases 

SESSION:     #93    WEEK  «7     DAY  #40  <93-7-40) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     10:30-11:30  F 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Disease    control     is    a    aajor  factor    in    swine    management  and 

trainees  to  know  the  basics.       With  this 

session  the  traini 


D        Will  learn  and  understand  the  methods  of  controlling 
and  treating  important  swine  diseases. 

o        Will  treat  pigs  for  internal  parasites. 
HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENTSr     Small-scale  Pig  Raising^  Pgs  169-193. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Communication  Skills 

SESSION  #94     WEEK  #7     DAY  #41  <94-7-41) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     8:00-10:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

People  in  different  cultures  use  different  methods  to 
communicate.  PCVs  frequently  find  themselves  in  discussions 
about  a  multitude  of  topics,  in  which  they  and  their  host-country 
friends  usually  behave  somewhat  differently.  It  is  very  impisrtant 
for  PCVs  to  recognize  how  they  behave  in  discussions,  in  order  to 
assess  the  effect  they  have  on  such  discussions.  This  session 
prepares  trainees  for  such  self-assef sment.  The  objectives  of 
this  session  are: 

o        To  identify  communication,  group  maintenance  and  task 
oriented  skills  exhibited  c7\nd  observed  by  trainees. 

o        To  reflect  upon  and  generalize  skills  that  will  be 
useful  at  PC  assignments. 

HAND-OUTS:     #94-a — On  U.S.  Volunteers 

#94-b — Group  Maintenance  Oriented  Pehavior  Worksheet 
#94-c — Task  Oriented  Behavior  Worksheet 
#94-d — Observer's  Worksheet 

#94-e — Task  Oriented  Behavior /Group  Maintenance 

Oriented  Behavior 
#94-f — Communication  Skills  Self  Rating  Form 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

To  communicate 
To  discuss 
To  argue 
To  listen 
To  observe 
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HAND-OUT  #94-« 
ON  U.S.  VOLUNTEERS 

For  thm  past  six  ysars,  I  havs  bscomc  known  for  my  increasing 
opposition  to  ths  prMsncs  of  any  and  all  North  Amsrican  "do 
goodsrs"*  in  Latin  Amsrica.  I  am  sure  you  knoH  of  my  present 
efforts  to  obtain  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  all  North  American 
volunteer  armies  from  Latin  Americas  missionaries.  Peace  Corps 
members  and  groups  like  yours,  a  "division"  organized  for  the 
benevolent  invasion  (of  Mexico). 

I  do  not  come  here  to  argue.  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  if  possible 
to  convince  you,  and,  hopefully,  to  stop  you,  from  pretentiously 
imposing  yourselves  on  Mexicans. 

I  do  have  deep  faith  in  the  enormous  good  will  of  the  U.S. 
Volunteer.  However,  his  good  faith  can  usually  be  explained  only 
by  an  abysmal  lack  of  intuitive  delicacy.  By  definition,  you 
cannot  help  being  ultimately  vacationing  salesmen  for  tSe  oiddle- 
class  "American  Way  of  Life",  since  that  is  really  the  only  life 
you  know. 

A  group  like  this  could  not  have  developed  unless  a  mood  in  the 
United  States  has  supported  it — the  belief  that  any  true  American 
must  share  God's  blessings  with  his  poorer  fellow  men.  The  idea 
that  every  American  has  something  to  give,  and  at  all  times  may, 
can,  and  should  give  it,  explains  why  it  occurred  to  students 
that  they  could  help  Mexicans  peasants  "developing"  by  spending  a 
few  months  in  their  villages. 

Of  course,  this  surprising  conviction  was  supported  by  members  of 
a  missionary  order,  who  would  have  no  reason  to  exist  unless 
they  had  the  same  conviction — except  a  much  stronger  one.  It  is 
now  high  time  to  cure  yourselves  of  this.  You,  like  the  values 
you  carry,  are  the  products  of  an  American  society  of  achievers 
and  consumers,  with  its  two-party  system,  its  universal 
schooling,  and  its  Family-^ar  af fluency.  You  are  ultimately 
consciously  or  unconsciously  "salesmen"  for  a  delusive  ballet  in 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  equal  opportunity,  and  free  enterprise 
among  people  who  haven't  the  possibility  of  profiting  from  these. 
Next  to  money  and  guns,  the  third  largest  North  American  export 
is  the  U.S.  idealist,  who  turns  up  in  every  theater  of  the  world 
as  the  teacher,  the  volunteer,  the  missionary,  the  community 
organizer,  the  economic  developer,  and  the  vacationing  do-gooder. 
Ideally,  theso  people  define  their  roles  as  service.  Actually, 
they  frequently  wind  up  alleviating  the  damage  done  by  money  and 
weapons,  or  "seducing"  the  under -developed  to  the  benefits  of  the 
world  of  affluence  and  achievement.  Perhaps  this  is  the  moment 
to  instead  bring  home  to  the  people  of  the  U.S.  the  knowledge 
that  the  way  of  life  they  have  chosen  is  not  alive  enough  to  be 
shared. 
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By  now  it  should  be  evident  to  all  America  that  the  U.S.  is 
engaged  in  a  tremendous  struggle  to  survive.  The  U.S.  cannot 
survive  if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  convinced  that  here  we 
have  Heaven-on-Earth.  The  survival  of  the  U.S.  depends  on  the 
acceptance  by  all  so-called  "free"  men  that  tf.D  U.S.  middle-class 
has  "made  it".  The  U.S.  way  of  life  has  become  a  religion  which 
must  bm  accepted  by  all  those  who  do  not  want  to  die  by  the 
sword — or  napalm.  All  over  the  globe  the  U.S.  is  fighting  to 
protect  and  develop  at  least  a  minority  who  consumes  what  the 
U.S.  majority  can  afford.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  of  the  middle-class  which  the  U.S.  signed  with  Latin 
America  some  years  ago.  But  increasingly  this  commercial 
alliance  must  be  protectt^d  by  weapons  which  allow  the  minority 
who  can  "make  it"  to  protect  their  acquisitions  and  achievements. 

But  weapons  are  not  enough  to  permit  minority  rule.  The  marginal 
masses  become  rambunctious  unless  they  are  given  a  "Creed"  or 
belief  which  explains  the  status  quo.  This  task  is  givi^n  to  the 
U.S.  volunteer  whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  in  a 
so*called  "Pacification  Program".  The  U.S.  is  currently  engaged 
in  a  three  front  struggle  to  affirm  its  ideals  of  acquisition  and 
achievement  oriented  "Democracy".  I  say  "three  fronts",  because 
three  great  areas  of  the  world  are  challenging  the  validity  of  a 
political  and  social  system  which  makes  the  rich  richer,  and  the 
poor  increasingly  marginal  to  that  system. 

In  Asia,  the  U.S.  is  threatened  by  an  established  power — China. 
The  U.S.  op  poses  China  with  three  weapons:  The  tiny  Asian 
elites  who  could  not  have  it  any  better  than  in  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States,  a  huge  war  machine  to  stop  the  Chinese  from 
"taking  over"  as  it  is  usually  put  in  this  country,  and,  forcible 
re-education  of  the  sc-called  "pacified"  peoples.  Another  front 
is  in  the  U.S.  itself:  The  efforts  to  check  the  unwillingness  of 
the  black  community  to  wait  for  graceful  integration  into  the 
system. 

And  finally,  in  Latin  America  the  Alliance  For  Progress  has  been 
quite  successful  in  increasing  the  number  of  people  who  could  not 
be  better  off — meaning  the  tiny,  middle-class  elites — and  has 
created  ideal  conditions  for  military  dictatorships.  The 
dictators  were  formerly  at  the  service  of  the  plantation  owners, 
but  now  they  protect  the  new  industrial  complexes.  And  you  came 
to  help  the  underdog  accept  his  destiny  within  this  process. 

All  you  will  do  in  a  Mexican  village  is  create  disorder.  At 
best,  you  can  try  to  convince  Mexican  girls  that  they  should 
marry  a  young  man  who  is  self-made,  rich,  a  consumer,  and  as 
disrespectful  of  tradition  as  one  of  you.  At  worst,  in  your 
"community  development"  spirit  you  might  create  just  enough 
problems  to  get  someone  shot  after  your  vacation  ends  and  you 
rush  back  to  your  middle-class  neighborhoods  where  your  friends 
make  jokes  about  "spies"  and  "wetbacks". 
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Suppos*  you  mint  to  a  U.S.  ghetto  thi»  summttr  and  tried  to  help 
the  poor  there  "help  themeelves".  Very  soon  you  would  be  either 
•pit  upon  or  laughed  at.  People  offended  by  your  pretentiouenese 
would  hit  or  spit.  People  who  understand  that  your  own  bad 
consciences  push  you  to  this  gesture  would  laugh  condescendingly. 
Soon  you  would  be  made  aware  of  your  irrelevance  among  the  poor, 
of  your  status  as  middle-class  college  students  on  a  summer 
assignment.     You  would  be  roundly  rejected,  no  matter.... 

If  you  have  any  sense  of  responsibility  at  all,  start  with  your 
riots  here  at  home.  Work  for  the  coming  elections.  McCarthy 
might  lose,  but  certainly  by  campaigning  for  him  you  will  know 
what  you  are  doing,  why  you  are  doing  it,  and  how  to  communicate 
with  those  to  whom  you  srpeak.  And  you  will  know  when  you  fail. 
If  you  insist  on  working  with  the  poor  if  this  is  your  vocation,^ 
then  at  leaet  work  among  the  poor  who  can  tell  you  to  go  to  hell. 
It  is  incredibly  unfair  for  you  to  impose  yourselves  on  a  village 
where  you  are  so  linguistically  deaf  and  dumb  that  you  don't  even 
understand  what  you  are  doing,  or  what  people  think  of  you.  And 
it  is  profoundly  damaging  to  yourselves  when  you  define  something 
that  you  want  to  do  as  "good",  a  "sacrifice",  and  "help" 

I  am  here  to  suggest  that  you  voluntarily  renounce  exercising  the 
power  being  an  American  gives  you.  I  am  here  to  entreat  you  to 
freely,  consciously,  and  humbly  give  up  the  legal  right  you  havi? 
to  impose  your  benevolence  cn  Mexico.  I  am  here  to  challenge  you 
to  recognize  your  inability,  your  helplessness,  and  your 
incapacity  to  do  the  "good"  which  you  intended  to  do. 

I  am  here  to  entreat  you  to  use  your  money,  your  status,  and  your 
education  to  travel  in  Latin  America.  Come  to  look,  come  to 
climb  our  mountains,  to  enjoy  our  flowers.  Come  to  study.  But 
do  not  come  to  help. 


Speech  given  by  Ivan  Illich  at  Cuernavca,  Mexico,  April  20,  1968 
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HAND-OUT  #94-b 
GROUP  MAINTENANCE  ORIENTED  BEHAVIOR  WORKSHEET 


FUNCTIONAL  BEHAVIOR  TO  ASSIST  GROUPS  IN  MAINTAINING  GROUP 
COHESIVENESS: 


DIRECTIONS!     Observe  members  and  record  the  number  of  times 
each  behavior  is  used  by  each  member. 


GROUPS  MEMBERS 
1       2       3       4       5       6       7  8 


1.     HARMONIZING  -  attempts  to 

reconcile  disagreements; 

reducing  tensions. 

2.     GATE  KEEPING  -  helping  to 

keep  communication 

channels  open. 

3.     ENCOURAGING  -  being 

friendly,  warm,  and  res-- 
ponsive  to  others;  nonver- 
bal or  verbal  approval  or 
acceptance  by  expressions. 


4.     COMPROMISING  ~  admitting 
error;  modifying  in  the 
interest  of  group 
cohesion  or  growth. 


5.     STANDARD  SETTING  AND 

TESTING  -  testing  whether 
group  is  satisfied  with 
its  procedures;  pointing 
out  explicit  or  implicit 
norms  which  have  been  set. 


6.     SENSING  AND  EXPRESSING 
FEELINGS  -  sensing  feel- 
i ngs ,  mood ,  rel ati onshi ps 
within  the  group;  sharing 
own  feelings  with  other 
members ;  sol i  c i  t i  ng 
feelings  of  others. 


7.     PERCEPTION  CHECK 


From  A  JrainerJ^s  Guide  to  Andragggy;  p.   137,  by  John  Ingall 
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HAND-OUT  #94-c 


TASK  ORIENTED  BEHAVIOR  WORKSHEET 


FUNCTIONAL  BEHAVIOR  TO  ASSIST  GROUPS  IN  TASK  PERFORMANCE: 

DIRECTIONS:     Observe  and  record  the  number  of  times  each 
behavior  is  used  by  each  member. 


GROUPS  MEMBERS 
1       2      3      4       5      6      7  8 

1.     INITIATING  -  proposing  tasks 
or  goals;  defining  a  group 
pr obi em ,  suggest i  ng  i  deas • 


2.     SEEKING  INFORMATION  - 

requesting  fact^,  asking 
for  expressions  of  opinion; 
seeking  suggestions  and 
ideas. 


3.     GIVING  INFORMATION  - 

offering  facts,  information, 
opinions,  and  ideas. 


4.     CLARIFYING  AND  ELABORATING  - 
interpreting  ideas  or  sugges- 
tions, defining  terms 
indicating  alternatives. 


5.     SUMMARIZING  -  pulling 
together  related  ideas; 
offering  a  decision  or 
conclusion  for  a  group 
to  accept  or  reject. 


6.     CONSENSUS  TESTING  - 

sent^ing  up  a  trial  balloon 
to  test  for  a  possible 
decision  or  conclusion. 


From  J.D.   Ingall 's  A  IrainerJ.  Guide  to  Andragogy,  p.  138 
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HAND-OUT  #94-d 
OBSERVER'S  WORKSHEET 


1.  B»  sure  you  are  able  to  see  all  participants'  gestures, 
expr essi  ons ,  etc • 

2.  What  roles  are  people  performing — clarifying,  initiating, 
supporting,  harmonizing,  or  conflicting? 

3.  How  are  styles  of  communication — tone,  phrasing,  gestures^ 
etc.,  contributing  to  or  hindering  clarity  and 

ef f ecti  veness? 

4.  How  are  participants  in  the  group  reacting  to  each  other? 

5.  Do  participants'  non-verbal  gestures  conform  to  their 
verbal  statements? 

6.  To  whom  are  people  talking?    To  one  other  person? 

To  persons  who  just  previously  talked?    To  the  whole 
group?    To  no  one? 

7.  What  attitudes  and  emotions  do  you  fepl  are  being 
transmitted  to  the  group?     (Check's  out  your  own 
personal  reactions  to  comments  mads?  by  others). 


Fromi     iDSaiilS  A  Jrainers  Guide  to  Anadragggy,  p.  175 
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HAND-OUT  #94-e 


TASK  ORIENTED  BEHAVICM 


GROUP  MAINTENANCE  ORIENTED  BEHAVIOR 


1.  INITIATING — proposing  tasks  1 
or  goals  defining  a  group 

pr obi em ,  suggest i ng  i  deas . 

2.  SEEKIWG  iNFORMATION—requesting  2 
•facts,  asking  -for  expressions 

of  opinion;  seeking  suggestions 
and  ideas. 

3.  GIVING  INFORMATION — offering 
facts,  information,  opinions,  3 
and  ideas. 

4.  CLARIFYING  AND  ELABORATING— 
interpreting  ideas  or  suggestions, 
defining  terms,  indicating 
alternatives. 

4 

5.  SUMMARIZING — pulling  together 
related  ideas)  offering  a 
decision  or  conclusion  for  the 
group  to  accept  or  reject. 

5 

6.  CONSENSUS  TESTING—sending  up 
a  trial  balloon  to  test  for  a 
possible  decision  or  conclusion. 


HARMONIZING — attempts  to 
reconcile  disagreements; 
reducing  tensions. 

GATE  KEEPING — helping  to 
keep  communication 
channels  open;  faci  11  tas- 
ting the  participation 
of  others. 

ENCOURAGING — bei  ng 
friendly,  warm  and  re- 
sponsive to  others;  non- 
verbal or  verbal  approval 
or  acceptance  by  expres- 
sions. 

CGMPROM I S I NG — admi  1 1 1 ng 
error;  modifying  in  the 
interest  of  group  cohesion 
and  growth. 

STANDARD    SETTING    AND  TEST 
testing  whether  group  is 
satisfied    with  its  pro- 
cedures; pointing  out  ex- 
plicit or  implicit  norms 
which  have  been  set. 


SENSING  AND  EXPRESSING 
FEELINGS — sensing  feeling, 
mood,  relationships  within 
the  group;  sharing  own 
feeling  with  other  members 
soliciting  feelings  of 
others. 


7.     PERCEPTION  CHECK—Describ- 
ing  what  you  perceive  the 
other  is  feeling  in  order 
to  check  whether  you  do 
understand  what  s/h«  feels. 
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HAND-QUT  «94-f 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS:     SELF  RATING  FORM 

Please  indicate  where  you  rate  your  own  abilities  as  o-f  now  by 
circling  one  o-f  the  numbers  on  the  rating  scales  below.  (Note: 
See  #1  -for  rating  scale  identi-f ication. ) 

1.  Ability  to  listen. 

123456789 

weak  -fair  moderately  quite  very 

strong  strong  strong 

2.  Ability  to  paraphrase  accurately. 
123456789 

3.  Ability  to  express  -feelings. 
123456789 

4.  Ability  to  give  non- judgmental  -feedback. 
123456789 

5.  Ability  to  identi-fy  and  relate  to  other's  -feelings. 
123456789 

6.  Ability  to  give  speci-fic  rather  than  general  -feedback. 
123456789 

7.  Ability  to  communicate  non-verbal 1 y. 
123456789 

8.  Ability  to  communicate  trust. 
123456789 

9.  Ability  to  clari-fy. 
123456789 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Ajaan  Yais  I 

SESSION  #95     WEEK  #7     DAY  #4i  (95-7-41) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:      10:00-12:00  C 


The  Session  Dt.:.ign  for  this  Program  Specific  Session  is  in 
Appendix  A. 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Demonst  rati  can  Presentation  (English) 

SESSION  «96    WEEK  #7     DAY  #42  (96-7-42) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEi     SiOO-lOiOO  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

The  fact  that  demonstrations  will  be  presented  in  Thai  on  Field 
Day  may  intimidate  some  trainees.  This  session  gives  trainees  a 
chance  to  practice  their  demon strati one  in  English  in  front  of 
other  trainees  and  receive  suggestions.  The  objectives  of  this 
session  arei 

o       To  practice  trainee  demonstrations  in  English, 
o       To  give  and  get  feedback  on  demonstrations. 

HAND-OUTSi     #9&-a  Trainee  Demonstration  Evaluation  Form 


READING  ASSIGNMENT! 


TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 

To  practice  Evaluation  form 

To  give  feedback 
To  suggest 
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HAND-OUT  «96-a 
TRAINEE  DEMONSTRATION  EVALUATION  FORM 

NAME  OF  PRESENTER  

NAME  OF  EVALUATOR   

DEMONSTRATION  NAME   TYPE 

PlMii.    indicat*  whmr*  you  rat*  th*  pr*s*nt>r's  d»mon«tr«tion  by 
Circling  on*  of  th*  nu«b*rs  on  th*  rating  seal**  b*loM.     (Not*  »l 
rating  seal*  id*ntif  ication. ) 

I.     TOPIC  RELEVANCE: 

1.  "Topic"  made  Thai land-speci -fie. 
^234  5  6789 

**ir  moZe^^itily  quiti  excellent 

good  good 

2.  "Topic"  needed  by  audience. 
123456789 

3.  "Topic"  a-f-fordable  by  audience. 
123456789 

4.  "Topic"  readily  adaptable  by  audience. 
123456789 

5.  "Topic"  able  to  be  learned  by  audience. 
123456789 

II.  SET-UP,  POSTERS  AND  MATERIALS: 

6.  Set-up    visually  appealing. 

123456789 

7.  Posters  visually  appealing. 

123456789 
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8.  Materials  informative,  communicative. 
123456789 

9.  Written  instructions  under at anc able,  step-by-step. 
123456789 

III.  PRESENTATION! 

10.  Clarity  of  presentation:  communicative,  understandable, 
vocabulary  level  appropriate. 

123456789 

11.  Organization  of  presentation. 
123456789 

12.  Level  of  sfnthusiasm  of  presenter. 
123456789 

13.  Audience  involvement  in  presentation:     Participation,  time 
for  questions. 

123456789 

IV.  ADDITIONAL  ITEMS: 

14.  Other  (specify)   

12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

15.  Other  (specify)   

123456789 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦*♦*♦************* 
»  16.  OVERALL  RATING  * 

♦  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9* 
«    ^ 

*«««««♦«»»»#♦«♦#*♦««*♦♦♦♦•»«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦**************** 
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HAND-CXJT  «96-a   (copy  2) 
TRAINEE  DEMONSTRATION  EVALUATION  FORM 

NAME  OF  PRESENTER  

NAME  OF  EVALUATOR   

DEMONSTRATION  NAME   jYre 

Please  indicate  Mhere  ycxi  rate  the  presenter's  deMmstration  by 
circling  one  oi  the  numbers  on  the  rating  scales  below.  (Note  «1 
has  rating  scale  identification.) 

I.     TOPIC  RELEVANCE* 

1.  "Topic"  made  Thailand-specific. 

12345&7B9 

fair               moderately  quite  excellent 

good  good 

2.  "Topic"  needed  by  audience. 
123456  7  £9 


"Topic"  affordable  by  audience. 
1            2            3            4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

"Topic"  readily  adaptable  by  audience. 
1            2            3            4            5  6 

7 

8 

9 

"Topic"  able  to  be  learncrd  by  audience. 
1            2           3           4           5  6 

7 

8 

9 

SET-UP,  POSTERS  AND  MATERIALSi 
Set-up    visually  appealing. 
1            2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Posters  visually  appealing. 
1            2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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8.    Material »  informative,  communicativs. 

1234567B9 


9.  Written  in»tructionB  undar«tandabl«,  atBp-by-«t»p. 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

III.  PRESENTATION! 

10.  Clarity  of  pr«m»ntation»  comnHjnicative,  undBr»tandabl«( 
vocabulary  level  appropriate. 

1  9  X  4  5  6  7  8  « 


Organization  of  presentation. 
1            2           3           4           5  6 

7 

8 

9 

Level  of  enthusiasoi  of  presenter. 
1            2            3            4            5  6 

7 

8 

9 

13.       Audience  involvement  in  presentation:     Participation,  time 
for  questions. 

t  23456789 


IV.     ADDITIONAL  ITEMS: 

14.  Other  (specify)   

123456789 

15.  Other  (specify)   

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

**♦♦♦♦♦♦**♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦•*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦**♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*************** 

♦  16.  OVERALL  RATING  * 

♦  * 
»l            2            3            4            5            6            7            8  9» 


»   * 


« 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦**♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦**♦****♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*****♦************** 
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HAND-OUT  #96-a  (copy  3) 
TRAINEE  DEMONSTRATICW  EVALUATION  FORM 

NAME  OF  PRESENTER  

NAME  OF  EVALUATOR   

DEMONSTRATION  NAME 


TYPE 


Please  indicate  where  you  rate  the  presenters  deiwnstr at ion  by 
circling  one  o+  the  numbers  on  the  rating  scales  below.  (Note  #1 
has  rating  scale  identification.) 

I.     TOPIC  RELEVANCE: 

1.  "Topic"  made  Thailand-specific. 

123456789 

weak  fair  ""iJi^d^itery         quFte  ^^xceFFent 

good  good 

2.  "Topic"  needed  by  audience. 
123456789 


"Topic"  affordable  by  audience. 
1            2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

"Topic"  readily  adaptable  by  audience. 
1            2            3            4            5  6 

7 

8 

9 

"Topic"  able  to  be  learned  by  audience. 
1            2            3            4            5  6 

7 

8 

9 

SET-UP,  POSTERS  AND  MATERIALS: 
Set-up    •  isually  appealing. 
1            2            3            4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Posters  visually  appealing. 
12           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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8.  ri«t«ri«l«  informativB,  communicative. 
123456789 

9.  Written  in»truction»  und«r»t«nd«bl»,  «t»p-by-«t«p. 
J23456789 

111.  PRESENTATION! 

10.  Clarity  o-f  pr»»»nt«tioni  communicativa,  undarBtandabla* 
vocabulary  laval  appropriata. 


1 


234S67B9 


11.  Organization  oi  preaentation. 
123456789 

12.  Laval  o-f  anthuaiaam  of  praaantar. 

123456789 

13.  Audianca  involvement  in  preaentation:     Parti ci potion,  tim* 
for  queations. 

12345  789 
IV.     ADDITIONAL  ITEMS: 

14.  Other  <«pecify)   

12345^789 

15.  Other  (specify)   

123456789 

»*»»»»»*»♦»♦♦*♦*♦♦♦*♦♦*♦♦**************************************** 

»  16.  OVERALL  RATING  * 

»1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  * 

« 

♦    » 
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HAND-OUT  »96-«  (copy  4) 
TRAINEE  DEMONSTRATION  EVALUATION  FORM 

NAME  OF  PRESENTER  

NAME  OF  EVALUATOR   

DEMONSTRATION  NAME   TYpg 

Plea.,  indictfff  Nhm  you  rat.  th.  ttrmmmntmr'u  dMon.tr.tlon  by 
circlino  on.  of  th.  niMbws  on  th.  rating  seal..  b.lOM.  (Not.  •! 
ha.  rating  wal.  idwttification. ) 

I.     TOPIC  RELEVANCEi 


1. 

"Topic"  «ad.  Thailand-i^i.cific. 

1           2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

-fair  mod.rat.ly 
good 

quite 
good 

excel  ler 

2. 

"Topic"  HMdMi  by  audivnc. 

1           2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

e 

3. 

"Topic"  affordable  by  audimic.. 

1           2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4. 

"Topic"  readily  adaptabl.  by  audi 

ence. 

1           2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5. 

"Topic"  able  to  b.  learned  by  audience. 

1           2           3           4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

II. 

SET-UP,  POSTERS  AND  MATERIALS! 

6. 

Set-up    vi  sual 1 y        appeal i  ng . 

1            2           3            4  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7.     Posters  visually  appealing. 
1  2  3  4  5 


6  7  8  9 


8.    Materials  in-formative,  communicative. 

123456789 


9.  Written  instructions  understandable,  step-by-step. 
123436789 

III.  PRESENTATICMM: 

10.  Clarity  o-f  presentatior :  communicative,  understandable, 
vocabulary  level  apprcj/riate. 

123456789 

11.  Organization  o-f  pr  ssentation. 
123456789 

12.  Level  o-f  enthusiasm  o-f  presenter . 
1234567B9 

13.  Audience  involvement  in  presentation:     Participation,  time 
for  questions. 

1234567S9 

IV.  ADDITIONAL  ITEMS: 

14.  Other  (specify)   

i23456789 

15.  Other  (specify)   

123456789 

♦♦»♦♦♦«♦«*«««♦♦«♦«♦»««««««««************************************* 

♦  16.  OVERALL  RATING  * 
«  * 

»1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9» 

  * 

♦   

»«♦««««»♦♦««♦«♦«♦»«****«*♦♦************************************** 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Swine  Reproducticm 
SESSION  #97    WEEK  #7     DAY  #42  (97-7-42) 
PRESENTER: 


TIME:     10:00-12:00  F/C 


INTRODUCTION^     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Whether  they  will  be  directly  involved  in  a  swine  breeding 
project  or  not,  trainees  who  will  be  working  with  swine  need  to 
be  familiar  with  the  nain  stages  of  reproduction — both  because  of 
the  effect  of  reproduction  on  the  production  and  marketing  of 
pigs  and  for  their  own  credibility  as  agriculture  teachers.  This 
session  is  intendCKl  as  an  introduction  to  and  overview  of  all 
stages  in  the  reproduction  of  swine  and  the  equipment  and 
management  practices  associated  with  swine  reproduction. 

HAND-OUTS:     *97-a    Swine  Prof<uction  Record  Forms 
#97-b    Swine  Pork  Cuts 

REAPING  ASSIGNMENT:     SmaU-scale  Pig  Saisingi  Pgs  131-149 
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HAND-OUT  #97-al 
PRODUCTION  RECORD  OF  SOW 


Litter  No. 
Sire 

No.  services 
Farrowing  data: 
Date 


Temperament  of  sow: 
(Bentle;  nervous;  a  oss) 


No.  o-f  pigs  born: 
Al  ive 


Dead 
ilummi  es 
Total 
Av.  birth  weight 
No.  functioning  teats 
Weaning  data: 

Age  of  piglets 
No.  weaned 
Av.  weaning~wt 


Offspring  saved  for 
breeding 

No.  gilts 


No.  boars 


DISPOSAL  OF  SOW 

Date  Reasons 


Sold  to 
Price 
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HAND-OUT  97-a2 

INDIVIDUAL  SOW  RECORD 

Breed  

Name  and  Registration  No.   

Date  Farrowed  

Identification  

(ear  notch  tattoo)" 

Bred  by  

(Name  and  Address) 

Sow's  pedigree:  

(Sire) 


(Dam)   

Record  of  litter  of  which  sow  was  a  member: 

No  in  litter  No.  of  pigs  weaned 

Weaning  weight  at  days  of  age. 

Her  own  weight  .     Average  weight  of  litter 

Litter  mate  carcass  record,  if  any: 

No.   carcasses  :  Av  back  fat  

(in) 

loin  eye  length 

<Bq  in)  (in)"" 

Number  of  teats 
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HANO-QUT  97-a3 
INDIVIDUAL  PIG  RECORD 


• 


# 


— 1— — 

Sax 

No 

TMtS 

Birth 
Mt. 

Off 
Color 
Mark- 
ings 

Dafacts 

It  Abnor- 
mal iti  as 

Waaning 
Wt. 

 days 

Data 

Cast- 

ratad 

Data 

and 

Causa 

of 

Death 

1 
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HAND-OUT  #97-«4 
LITTER  RECORD 
BrMd  

Littar  No. 


(notch  tatoo) 

DATA  ON  DAMi 


PvdigrMS    ~"Bi?mT 

(Nam*,  rmg.  no.  and  Mr  notch) 


(Dam) 

BJrtn  'Jatvi   • 

Littar  mat*  carcass  data,  i-f  anyi 

No.  carcass**  }Av  back  fat  ;Loln  *ye}  {length  

<in)  (sq7Tn)  Tin  7 

Sow*  litter. 

(first,  second,  etc.) 

DATA  ON  BlftEl 


Pedigree:    "  liXre)' 

(Name,  reg  no.  and  ear  notch) 


(Dam) 

Birth  date:  

Litter  mate  carcass  data,  i-f  any: 

No.  carcasses  ;Av  back  fat  jLoin  eye;  ; length  

(in)  (sq.  Tn)  Tin) 

Da  .«  of  Birth  of  litter  Health  Services: 

No.  of  pigs  born:  Date  cholera  vaccinated 

Al  i  ve 


Dead 

Mummi  es   

Total 

No.  of  pigs  »«eaned 


Date  crysipelus  vaccinated   

Date  wormed  

Other,  including  iron  pills  or  shots 
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HAND-OUT  «97-b 
SWINE  PORK  CUTS 


ENGLISH 

1 •  snout 

2.  face 

3.  eye 

4.  ear 

5.  cheek 

6.  Jowl 

7.  p  xl 

8.  neck 

9-  shoulder 

10.  foreleg 

11  •  fiew  claw 

12.  pastern 


THAI 

mil 
fn 

umj 

fitninn 

iti.' 

Ml  tin 


ENGLISH 

13.  toes 

14.  back 
15*  loin 

16.  side 

17.  belly 

18.  fore  flank 

19.  rear  flank 

20.  rump 

21.  ham 

22.  hind  leg 

23.  tail 

24.  hock 


THAI 
ffu 

tiniAjifiJi 


Week  «8 


• 


8 

43 

Maintenance 

08:00-10:00 

F 

99 

8 

43 

Field  Day  Preparation 

I 

10:00-12x00 

F/C 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

— 

100 

8 

44 

Projects 

08:00-09:30 

C 

101 

8 

44 

Field  Day  Preparation 

II 

09:30-10:30 

F/C 

102 

8 

44 

Program  Manager  III 

10:30-12:00 

C 

L/CC 

13:30-16:30 

— 

103 

8 

45 

Ajaan  Yais  II 

08: 00-09: 30 

c 

" 

L/CC 

09:30-12:00 

— 

104 

8 

45 

Field  Day  Preparation 

III 

13:30-16:30 

F/C 

L/CC 

08:00-12:00 

105 

8 

46 

Field  Day  Preparation 

IV 

13:30-16:30 

F/C 

L/CC 

Oo: oo— 12: OO 

106 

8 

47 

Broiler  Chicken  Processing 
and  Post-Mortem 

13:30-16:30 

F 

107 

8 

48 

Field  Day 

08:00-17:00 

F 

108 

8 

48 

Field  Day  Evaluation 

19:00-21:00 

C 

END  OF  AGRICULTURE  TR/  INING 

109  9    50      Thai  Studf?nt'B  Needs  and  Motivations 

110  12    67      Garden  Planning 

111  12    71       Getting  Feet  in  Doors 

END  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


8E8BI0N  TXTLEi  Maintananc* 

SESSION  •9e    WEEK  *8    DAY  MS  (9B-B-43) 
PRE8ENTER1 
CO-FACILITATOR a 
TIMEt     8t00-10i00  F 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

This  shcauld  ba  thm  lm»t  opportunity  -for  trainMS  to  work  in  tha 
plotsi  tharafora  harvasting  and  -final  waading  should  ba 
coaplatad.  This  Mill  laava  tha  plots  in  good  condition  as  tha 
trainaas  should  hava  tha  option  o-f  raturning  to  thair  plots 
during  thair  -fraa  tima. 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Fi«ld  Day  Preparation  I 
BEGBION  #99    WEEK  #6    DAY  #43  (99-8-43) 
PRESENTER!     Field  Day  Coordinator 
CO-F AC I L I T ATOR i     Tr  a  i  nmm% 
TIMEi     10i00-12i00  C/F 


«««    NOTE I     There  are  five  Field  Day  Preparation  Seeeione 

included  in  the  schedule.     The  number  of  eeeelone 
ie  variable,  but  a  total  of  7-B  hours  should  be 
provided.     All  of  the  Field  Day  Preparation 
Sessions  follow  this  design. 


INTRODUCTlONt     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Time  xc«  made  available,  in  different  locations  as  needed^  for  the 
trainees  to  p!tan,  org^n^^^e  and  prepare  for  Field  Day.  This  time 
is  at  their  discretion,  with  staff  available  for  support. 

The  objective  of  this  session  iss 

o        To  carry  out  and  complete  necessary  preparations 
for  Fi»^d  Day. 

HAND-OUTS:     up  to  trainees 

READINB  ASSIGNMENTS 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY J 
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SESSIIN  TITLE:  Projects 

SESSION  #100     WEEK  8     DAY  44  (100-8-44) 


PRESENTER:     Trainer  who  is/was  a  PCV 

CD-FACILITATGR: 

TIME:     8:00-9:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

The  Thai  bureaucracy  views  "projects"  very  favorably  and  applies 
this  label  to  many  tasks.  This  can  mB»,n  that  the  work  a  PCV  does 
can  be  judged  by  the  number  and  size  his/her  projects  and  PCVs 
often  fjsel  the  pressure  to  complete  projects.  However,  it  is 
important  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the  session  "Co-workers  and 
Helping"  to  the  way  projects  are  to  be  done.  It  is  also 
important  to  stress  that  there  is  support  available  from  the 
Peace  Corps  Office  and  Psace  Corps  staffs  The  availability  of 
this  support  needs  to  he  emphasized  to  trainees  before  trainees 
arrive  at  their  sites.     The  objectives  of  this  ^ession  are: 

To  identify  what  "project"  means  in  the  context  of 
the  Thai  bureaucracy  and  at  the  sites  where  trainee^: 
will  be  assigned. 

To  consider  how  to  work  with  the  Thai  conceptions 
of  projects  in  ways  that  take  into  account  ideas 
developed  in  "Introduction  to  Development"  and 
"Co-workers  and  Helping". 

To  ledtrn  what  resources  Peace  Corps  has  to  support 
projects  and  other  PCV  undertakings. 

HAND-OUTS^     #100-a     ^hat  Funding  Sources  are  Looking  For 
#100-b    Project  Proposal  Form 
end  Nutrition 

READINB  ASSIGNMENT:  Fear  and  Loathing  on  the  Agricultural  Guide; 

Peace  Corps  Thr^iland  Guid*?  Agricultural 
and  Nutr  i  ti  on  r>  rurces  i  n  Thai  1  and , 
pgs.51-r\i r nail  Project  Proposals  and 
Fundi  •9  Sources. 

TECHNICAL  VOCf^BUU^Rv 


HAND-OUT  #100~a 


WHAT  FUNDING  SOURCES  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

There  is  a  range  af  priorities  among  the  various  funding  sources 
known  to  Volunteers.  For  more  specific  information  than  is 
provided  here,  read  Fear  and  Loathing  on  the  Agricultural  Jrail^ 
pgs.  51 --55  and  the  relevant  sections  of  the  1982  "^Agricultural 
Conference  Hanribook.  The  following  are  generalities,  which  you 
should  check  into  more  closely  by  visiting  the  agency,  consulting 
with  other  volunteers  or  checking  with  the  Office. 

"^Basic  human  needs**  is  a  fairly  strong  requirement  for  most 
agencies.  In  general,  a  project  satisfies  "Basic  Human  Needs,'* 
when  you  are  making  an  attempt  to  improve  one  or  more  of  the 
following  prc3blemsx 

o  Poor  nutrition; 

o  Lack  of  clean  drinking  water; 

o  Poor  sanitation; 

o  Lack  of  fuel; 

o  Inability  to  make  a  decent  living; 

o  Inadequate  hous^in^; 

o  Poor  health. 

When  you  write  a  project  proposal,  you  irust  convince  the  funding 
source  that  your  project  will  improve  a  situation  that  it  wants 
improved.  Often,  further  requirements,  such  as  self-help  or 
matching  funds,  wiJ.1  be  attached.  A  good  proposal  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  a  good  project. 

WHAT  CmCR  CROSSOVERS  HAVE  DONE 

f^^^^Y  projects  When  confiented  with  a  Fruit  Orchard  intended  to 
produce  fruit  or  seedlings,  this  answers  "basic  human  necis" 
because  it  is  food  related.  When  accompanied  and  intended  ^or 
only  flowers  it  ignores  'basic  human  needs"  unless  there  is  a 
mart<et  for  the  flowers. 

toiler  Chicken  Projects  Broilers  are  food,  though  not  easily 
marketabJe.  However,  this  is  a  good,  acceptable  project  that  can 
help  you  get  into  other  thinqs. 

Biogms.     Provides  a  good  fuel  and  saves  the  forests — sometimes. 
Fishpond.     Lots  of  protein. 

Hater  Tankss  S-f  ^re  rain  water  for  the  hot  season,  so  there  is 
something  safe  to  drink. 

Irrigation  Improvement!  To  get  water  to  the  vegetables  wou  are 
growing  at  school. 
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Pig  Raising.  Food.  Educational  and  hopefully  an  vxaicpla  for 
villaQwrSy  though  th»y  miyht  not  cofM  to  ch^ck  it  out. 

HuahrooMii    Food  and  profitm. 

HoM  Projmrtst  Any  of  th»  abov»  acal»d-do%«n  mo  a  mtudmnt  can  do 
it  at  hoflNt.    H«lp  fttudvntm  out,  but  don't  do  it  ypurMlf. 

Oucksi    EoQB  and /or  miat.    F»rtiliz»r  in  your  fioh  pond. 
«K£  gUEgTIONB  IQ  &aK^  1QUB8SI£ 

1.  Mho  will  thim  projact  h»lj..      Studsntm?    Ta«&charm?  FariMrs? 
Police? 

2.  Mho    wifcntm    thim    projmct?      Jumt  mm?      My    AJaan    Yai?  Ag 
tmachmrm?  Parmntm? 

3.  Mhy  mhould  I  bm  involvmd? 

4.  Im  thim  educational?    Who  gmtm  mducat2Kl  bmmidmm  mm? 

5.  How  will  thim  hmlp  pmoplm? 

6.  Imn't  it  better  to  wait? 

7.  Shouldn't  they  do  it  themmelvem? 
a.  Mill  thim  project  be  any  fun? 
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HAND-lHJT  #100-b 
PROJECT  PROPOSAL  FORM 


ec  QECics  USE  ^/ejw^ 

Funding  SourcM 
 HCC 

  SPA  ♦  lAA  NO.   /493/ 

  Othar  ♦  Spacify  

Project  DMdline  D«tit7 


PEACE  CORPS  THAILAND 
Projact  Proposal  Raquast 

1.  Nana  of  Volunteer}  COS  Dates 

2.  Volunteer  Site  of  Assignment: 

a)  Government  Unit  Namei 

b)  Departments  

c)  Ministry}  

3.  Name  of  Projects 

4.  Project  Locationi 

5.  Date  of  Requests 


e.'.       USE  QX^l 

6.  Total  Project  Funds  RequirefJs      Baht   U.S.  » 


7.  Total  Funds  Requested  for 

this  projects  Baht   U.S.  « 


8.  General    Background    Information       (community,  population, 
economic  state,  agency  involvement,  etc.): 


ERIC 
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10.  Project  Descript-.ion 


O  Co 
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11.     Community     Impact     and  Justification  (Number  of  Individuals 
Served,  Directly  and  Indirectly): 


12.  Description  of  Local  Contributions  and  how  they  will  be  used 
(types  I.e.  cash,  in  kind,  materials,  etc.): 


13.     Involvement     and  Role,     in  the  Project »     of  th#  recipient 
Group  and  the  Agency  to  which  the  Volunteer  is  Assigned: 


371 
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14.  Budget  Breakdciwn/Details: 
1)     Requested  Budget   


I ten  Amount  Unit  Total 

Required  Price  Baht 


Baht  US* 

♦        Total  Budget  Request:     

2?  Other  Funding  Sources,  and/or  Contributions 
»  Name  of  Individual/s  and/or  Agency: 

A.       

B.       

C.       

D.       

»  Total  Project  Budget:     

372 
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15.  Proposal  submitted  on:  (Date) 


16.  Proposal  submitted  by: 

1.  PCV  Name: 
Signature 

2.  Co-worker  or  group  leader  (Name) : 
Signature: 

17.  Proposal  Approved  by   

Signature 

Qte:     Official  cover  letter  of  approval  from  Head  of  local 

government  agency  must  be  attached  to  each  project 
proposal . 
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SESSION  TITLE:     f^ield  Day  Preparation  II 

SESSION  #101     WEEK  #8    DAY  #44  (101-8-44) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR. 

TIME:     9:30-10:30  F/C 


See  Session  99-8-43. 
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RE88I0N  TITLEi     Program  HAnagsr  III 

SESSION  #102    WEEK  «B    DAY  #44  (102-B-44) 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TIMEi      lOi 30-121 00  C 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

(Education)  Program  Manager  talks  with  trainees  about  the 
(Crossover)  program. 

Objectives  arei 

o        To  inform  trainees  about  the  (Crossover)  program. 
HAND-OUTS: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE*     Ajaan  Yais  II 

SESSION  #103    WEEK  «8    DAY  #45       < 103-8-45) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILlTATORx 

TIME:     8:00-9:30  C 

The  Session  Design  for  this  Program  Specific  Session  is  in  Appendi: 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Field  Day  Preparation  III 

SESSION  #104    WEEK  «8    DAY  #  45  (104-8-45) 

PRESENTER: 

CCi-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     13:30-16:30  F/C 


See  Session  99-8-43. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Field  Day  Preparation  IV 

SESSION  #105    WEEK  #8    DAY  «46  (105-8-46) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     13:30-16:30  F/C 


See  Session  99-8-43. 
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8E888I0N  TITLEi     Broilar  Chickvn  Procassing  and  Po»t-Kort«m 

SESSION  #10A    WEEK  «8    DAY  #47  <10A-8-47> 

PRESENTER! 

CO-FACIHTATORi 

TIMEi     I3i30~l6i30  F 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  important  that  th«  tralnaas  know  how  chickans  ar«  killad 
and  procassad  -for  markat  as  wall  as  tha  post-mortam  aspact  of 
growing  poultry.     This  sassion  will  giva  tha  trainaas  axpsriancat 

o        In  tha  proper  methods  of  killing  chickens  for  market. 

o        In  how  to  clean  and  prepare  after  killing. 

o        In  examining  the  internal  organs  for  parasites  or 
disease. 


HAND-OUT: 


READING  ASSIGNMENT:     SftLlfeUCy  dftnuai.  of  Poyltry  Diseases^ 

Pgs  28-29. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Field  Day 

SESSION  #107    WEEK  #B    DAY  «46  (107-S-48) 

PRESENTERS 

CD-FACILITATORt 

TIME!     8s 00-171 00  F 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Fi»Id  Day,  mm  d«scrib*d  and  plcinnad  in  previous  SMsions, 
happans. 

Th*  objactiVM  o-f  this  sassion  arss 

o  To  isarn. 

o  To  hav*  -fun. 

o  To  orat  our  chicksns. 

o  To  ssll  our  pigs. 

o  To  giv*  dsmonstrations. 


HAND-OUTSi 


READING  ASSIGNMENTS 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY s 


• 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Field  Day  EvaluaticMi 

SESSION  #108    WEEK  #8    DAY  #48  (108-8-48) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     19:00-21:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIS/ES 

Evaluation  is  a  critical  part  of  any  training  activity  (most 
Peace  Corps  activities  and  projects  include  an  evaluation 
aspect).  Evaluation  helps  participants  jrake  the  most  of  their 
expcNTience  and  produ^res  advice  for  others.  Evaluation  also 
provides  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  compare  their 
assessments  of  events  with  others  and  learn  from  the  experience 
in  order  to  do  it  better  next  time.  (It  is  hoped  that  many  of 
the  trainees  will  have  events  like  Field  Day  at  their  sites.) 

The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

o        To  Judge  which  aspects  of  Field  Day  wcmt  well, 
which  didn't,  and  why. 

o        To  considc^r  how  trainees  might  do  something 
like  Field  Day  at  their  sites. 

o        To    make    suggestions    for      future    FielH    Days  for 
Agricultural  Training. 

HAND--OUTS: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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WEEKS  »9-«12  SCHEDULE 


(These  sessions  occur  during  the  TEFL  and 
Final  Wrap-up  Phases  of  Training) 
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SESSION  TITLEi    Thai  Studants    NMd«  «nd  Motivation. 
SESSION  #109    MEEK  «9    DAY  •SO  (109-9-50) 
PRESENTER! 

CO-FACILlTATORl 
TIMEi     lOl 30-121 00  C 


Th«  Samsion  D«mign  for  this  PS  SMmion  im  in  Appandix  A. 
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SESSION  TITLEi     Garden  PI  •nning 

SESSION  #110    WEEK  #12    DAY  #67  (110-12-67) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATORs 

TIME*     13: 30-161 30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

It  is  the  end  of  training  and  this  session  is  intended  to  wrap-up 
the  agriculrural  component.  Many  sessions,  particularly  "Planting 
Situations,"  lead  up  to  this  exercise.  This  is  a  chance  for 
trainees  to  work  with  each  other  (as  they  would  with  co-workers) 
to  plan  a  garden  project,  using  the  skills  and  knowledge  they 
have  accumulated  before  and  during  training.  The  situations  to 
be  given  to  each  group  are  based  on  realities  encountered  by  PCVs 
in  the  same  program.     The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

o  To  work  in  small  teams  to  plan  a  Garden  Project 
suitable  for  the  programs  in  which  the  trainees 
will  serve. 

o        To  use  (creatively)  knowledge  acquired  before  and 

during  training. 

HAND-OUTS:     #110-a    Crossover  Garden  Planning  Situation 
#110-b    Nutrition  Garden  Planning  Situation 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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HAND-OUT  #110-a 

CROSSOVER  GARDEN  PLANNING  SITUATION 

Your  school  has  already  established  Home  Projects  with  the  F.F.T. 
students.  Five  students  have  been  working  together  growing  long 
beans  for  the  local  market.  They  have  asked  for  your  help  in 
growing  other  vegetables  that  could  earn  them  more  money  than 
long  beans.  Here  is  data  specific  to  the  situation,  otherwise 
assume  that  the  situation  follows  regional  and  national  norms. 

MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

1.  The  provincial  market  is  30  km  away.     A  local  merchant 
raises  layers  and  sends  eggs  to  the  provincial  market 
every  morning. 

2.  The  local  market,  consisting  of  a  dozen  women  who  sell 
vegetables  and  other  products. 

3.  The  women  who  sell   lunch  to  students  and  teachers. 

Note:     The  students  take  some  of  their  beans  home 

to  eat  and  will  do  so  with  all  crops.  However, 
this  doesn't  earn  them  the  money  that  they 
desire. 

LOCAL  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

You  are  in  Nakorn  Phanom  Province. 

Rainfall:  Begins  in  April  and  is  intermittent  anc 

until  late  May  or  early   '  ;;>e,  when  it  becomes 
suddenly  heav-.       ^1.^5  lasts  until  late 
September.     The  rains  dwindle  through  October. 
November  through  March  is  dry. 

Tempt-  ,  1.1  «re:     Rainy  Season  -  daily  highs  in  90's  and 

lows  in  70 's. 

Cool   Season     -.highs  in  80 's  and 
lows  in  40 's. 

Hot  Season       -  highs  in  100 's  and 
lows  in  70's. 

Soils:  Sandy  soils,  low  in  all  nutrients  and  organic 

matter,  slightly  acidic. 

Others  Very  strong  winds,  especially  in  cool  season. 

Tobacco  mosaic  virus  is  common. 
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RESOURCES 

I  rai        level  land  bordering  a  stream  that  never  dries  up. 

One  boy's  family  raises  pigs  (30-50  head)  which  are  near 
the  plot. 

AVAILABLE  INPUTS 

In  provincial  town:     All  fertilizers  mixes. 
,  All  seed  types. 

Wide  variety  o-f  chemicals. 


In  local  area: 


16-20-0,  21-0-0  and  45-0-0  fertilizers. 
Only  out-of-date  seed. 
Only  most  popular  chemicals  (also 

most  dangerous) . 
Most  tools  and  some  machinery. 

YOUR  MISSION     (Which  you  must  accept) 

Plan  the  best  use  of  the  boys'   1  rai  of  land,   10  boy-hours/day  of 
labor  and  500  baht  of  capital.     Do  the  following: 

1.  Choose  a  marketing  strategy  you  will  use. 

2.  Choose  5-6  vegetable  varieties  suitable  to  the  situation. 
Justify  your  choices. 

3.  List  all  the  inputs  you  will  use,  the  general  quantity 
and  rough  price  of  each. 

4.  Choose  one  vegetable  and  describe  how  you  will  plant  it 
to  Insure  a  uniform  flow  of  produce.     Give  a  sample 
planting/harvest  schedule. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  the  plot,  giving  it  any  shape  you  choose. 
Show  the  size  and  configuration  of  beds  and  facilities. 
Show  the  relative  quantity  of  each  vegetable  that  will 
be  grown. 

In  addition,  answer  the  following  questions: 

6.  Where  will  you  (the  boys)  get  equipment  and  inputs? 

7.  If  additional  money  is  needed,  where  v»ill  it  be  found? 

8.  How  will  you  help  the  boys  to  plan  their  garden? 

9       How  will  each  of  the  crops  be  harvesfled  -  entire  plot  e,t 

once,  plants  as  they  mature,  leaves  and  fruits  as  they  mature? 

10.     How  will  produce  be  sent  to  market? 

u  u  O 


HAND-OUT  #110-b 

NUTRITION  GARDEN  PLANNING  SITUATION 

Your  Ampoe  s  Agricultur..  and  Public  Health  workers  have  been 
working     together    with  Housewives'  Groups.       One  villaae  ^ 

cSir '^^-^^  co«piete5^  ..2^  j:}}"'pro?::t.r 

Your  colleagues  have  convinced  these  woeen  that  they  can 
season  vegetables  year-round,     not  only  in  coo? 

season.       Because    oi     your  interest  and  training  in  vegetables 

most  r^?e;:^:L*°  °' 

are  most  interested  in  the  project. 
MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

1.       The  Provincial  market  is  95  km  away,  half  of  the 
distance  is  dirt  road. 


2. 
3. 


Ths  Ampoe  market  is  12  km  away,  all  of  it  dirt  road. 

One  shop  in  the  village  sells  fresh  vegetables,  brought 
in  from  the  Ampoe.  '  ^ 


4.       Home  consumption. 
LOCAL  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

You  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Sriaaket  Province. 


Rainfall 


Temperature: 


Soils: 


Other: 


Is  erratic  and  undependable,  varying  greatly 
from  year-to-year,  flood-to-drought.  Usually 
begins  with  light  "mango  rains"  in  April  and 
picks  up  sometime  in  June  or  July.  Heavy 
rains  come  at  any  time  or  not  at  all.  There's 
usually  little  rain  in  October  and  none  from 
November  until  April. 

Rainy  Season  -  daily  highs  in  upper  90  s 
and  lows  in  80 's 

Cool  Season     -  highs  in  80  s  and 
lows  in  SO's 

Hot  Season      -  highs  in  lOO's  and 
lows  in  80 's 

Very  sandy,  low  nutrient  content,  no  organic 
matter  and  acidic. 


Nematodes  are  a  problem. 
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RESOURCES 
Land  I 

Capital  I 

Watvri 

Hanurat 


All  hava  accaaa  to  rica  and  caaaava  fialdu,  that 
ara  at  varying  diatancaa  from  tha  villaga.  All 
hava  50-200  aq  m  of  apaca  at  thair  houaaa. 

1,200  baht  la-ft  from  pravioua  projact.     Moat  ara 
willing  to  invaat  aoma  monay,  if  thara  ara  good 
raaaona. 

Moat  atraama  and  ponda  dry-up  in  tha  hot  aaaaon, 
but  not  all.     Soma  homaa  and  fialda  hava  yaar- 
round  accaaa  to  watar. 

All  of  tham  raiaa  1-5  buffaloaa.  Soma  raiaa  piga 
and/or  cattla. 


AVAILABLE  INPUTS 
In  provincial  townt 

In  ampoe  markets 


In  village: 


All  •fartilixar  mixaa 

Moat  aaad  types 

Wide  variety  of  chemical  a 

Wide  variety  of  equipment  and  machinery, 

16-20--0,  21-0-0  and  45-0-0 
Inorganic  fertilizera 
Old  and  poor-quality  aeed 
Only  the  moat  popular  chemicals 

Simple  tools 

No  fertilizer 
Some  poor  seed 
No  chemicals 


YOUR  MISSION  (which  you  must  accept) 

Plan  how  to  organize  the  women  to  begin  growing  vegetablea  thia 
cold  aaaaon  in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  hot  aeason  gardening,  i.e. 
concentrate  on  the  cool  aaaaon,  but  have  an  outline  for  the  hot 
aeaaon.     Do  the  following  and  Juatifyt 

1.  Choose  a  marketing  atrategy,  if  any. 

2.  Decide  whether  to  do  one  communal  plot,  a  few  communal 
plota,  or  individual  plota. 

3.  Choose  the  vegetables  to  be  concentrated  on  in  both  aeaaona. 

4.  List  all  of  the  inputs  that  will  be  needed,  the  general 
quantity  and  rough  price  eatimate. 


5.  C»-40o««  an*  of  th«  vcgstablvs  and  describe  how  it  will 
planted,  where,  by  whom,  when,  and  hiw  often.  Give  a 
eaeple  pi anting /harvest  schedule. 

In  addition,  answer  the  following  questions* 

6.  How  will  the  vegetables  be  distributed;  by  whoe? 

7.  How  will  animals  be  integrated  into  the  project? 
B.      What  role  will  husbands  and  children  play? 

9.  How  will  you  help  the  women  to  plan  their  project? 

10.  What  nutritional  benefits  will  come  out  of  the  project 
snd  who  will  be  benefited? 
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HESBIQH  TiTLEi    Batting  Fast  in  Doors 

SEBSIGN  WEEK.«12    DAY  #7i  <iii-i2-7i) 

PRE8ENTER1 

CO-FACILITATORi 

TXMEi     Ili00-i2i00  C 

Th«  Bassion  Dasign  for  this  Program  Spacific  Sassion  is  in  Appandii 
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TRAINEE  APPENDIXES 


A.  Program  Specific  Sessions 

B.  Other  Components:     Language,  Culture, 

Role  in  Development,  Home-stay 

F.  Blossary  of  Technical  Terms  in  Thai  and  English 

G.  Resource  List 

H.  Miscellaneous  Appendixes 
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APPENDIX  A:     PROGRAM  SPECIFIC  SESSIONS 


34  - 

2 

-  9 

i>->*0«0»    f  r  wjirv»u    Ana   ttfrOSSOVvr    r%OX  S 

50  - 

3 

-  16 

L.S.S.    Srhoni    Pi  »1  H  Tr*in 

70  - 

5 

-  25 

Scnool  Hierarchies  and  Relationships 

74  - 

5 

-  26 

School  Analysis 

95  - 

7 

-  41 

Ajaan  Yais  I 

102  - 

8 

-  45 

Ajaan  Yais  11 

109  - 

9 

-  50 

Thai  Students'  Needs  and  Motivations 

111  - 

12 

-  71 

Getting  Feet  in  Doors 
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SESSION  TITLE:  The  L.S.S.  Project  and  Crossover  Role 
SESSION  #34     WEEK  #2     DAY  #9  (34-2-9) 


PRESENTER: 
CO-FACILJTATDR: 
TIME:     13:00-15:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Trainees  arrive  in  Thailand  with  almost  no  knowledge  o-f  their 
role  as  Crossovers  in  thJt  L.S.S.  (Lower  Secondary  Schools) 
Project.  The  Crossover  Program  is  unique  and  the  L.S.S.  Project 
is  the  context  in  which  the  program  exists  and,  in  fact,  is 
Justified.  Thus,  for  trainees  to  see  the  importance  of 
agricultural  training  and  its  relationship  to  the  TEFL  training 
(and  how  they  will  use  agriculture  in  their  role  as  volunteers) 
it  is  important  that  the  Crossover  role  and  the  L.S.S.  project  be 
explained  early  in  training.     The  objectives  of  this  session  arei 

To  understand  the  general  objectives,  policy  and 
implementation  of  the  L.S.S.  Project  and  its 
predecessors. 

To  understand  what  Peace  Corps  and  the  Department 
of  General  Education  expect  of  Crossovers, 
especially  in  agriculture. 

HANO-OUTSi    #34-a    Crossover  Role  and  Job  Description 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 

Education 
Schools 
Equal i  ty 
Budgbt 


Role 

L.S.S.  Project 
Community  Development 
Rural 

Department  of  General  Education 
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HANO-QUT  «34a 
THE  CROSSOVER  ROLE 


THE  AB  PRQBRAH  AND  YOU  (US)— SOME  THINB8  TO  DO 


YOUR  JOB  is  to  improve  the  qulity  of  vducation  (both  TEFL  and 
Agricultural)  that  atudents  rscBive  at  your  achool .  You  do  this 
by  directly  working  with  students  and  by  working  with  other 
teache«-B. 


YOUR    SOCIAL  ROUE  is  to  tearh  each  child  with  whom  you  work  to  be 
useful  and  respected  in  his/her  village,    as  a  farmer  or  something 
else,    rather  than  teach  him/her  skills  that  can  only  be  used  in  a 
big  city.      Do  not  train  students  to  leave  home.      Help  them  want 
to  stay  and  be  able  to  stay. 

ODD  JOBSi  There  are  many  useful  roles  you  can  play  ahd  skills 
you  can  bring  that  are  not  confined  to  TEFL  and  AG  roles.  Some 
of  these  involve  being  ai 

Facilitor/RMource  Pareant 

o        Set  people  working  together  in  new  ways 
o       Access  to  AJaan  Yai 
o       Access  to  outside  resources 
o        Access  to  money 

Idea  Person/Creativity 

o        Cross  cultural 
o       Here  because  you're  different 
o        still  fitting  in 

Social 

o  Community  events  (religious  parties) 

o  School  events 

o  drinking 

o  Songs 

o  tiows 

o  Add  to  teacher  prestige 

ABRICULTUREi  There  is  much  more  to  agriculture  than  projects. 
First  you  are  here  to  help  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  to 
improve  how  agriculture  is  taught  at  your  school.  You  are  not  an 
Extension  Agent,  though  you  may  do  a  little  extension  work.  You 
are  a  teacher.  You  work  out  of  a  school.  Fit  your  Agriculture 
vision  to  that  situation.     Here  follow  some  ideast 

Bamm  general  things  to  work  fori 

BelBvanc^  (skills  these  kids  can  USE  in  their  lives  in  the 
near  future) 
o       to  kids  who  will  be  farmers 
o        to  kids  who  will  have  other  professions 
ycbfiO  Sigcaiion  §Qti  tbS  Ciyil  SficyfiQt  MfiDOtfility 
o       Role  models 
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o  expectations 

o        self  esteisin 

o        food  in  the  belly 
Ihegry  and  Practice—Bri dge  the  GaB  iSchool  vs^.  Home),^ 

o        Slave  work 

o  memorization 

o        thinking  skills 

o        planning  skills 

o        responsi  bi 1 i  ty 
Ideas  they  can  Q^ss  on  to  thei r  BSCSQjts 

jtodernizatipn  and  World  Economics 
o        the  Morld  is  changing 
o       you've  seen  more  of  it 
o        East  and  West 

ABRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES—IDEAS  TO  LOOK  INTO 

HOHE  PROJECTS:  These  get  you  out  into  the  communities  where  you 
can  learn,  work  with  kids  one-on-one  or  in  small  groups,  become 
acquainted  with  farmers  and  bridge  the  gap  between  classroom  and 
reality. 

FFTs      Future  Farmers?      Have  they  thought  abou  the  future?  Can 
you  help  them  get  there? 

DISPLAYS  AND  DEnONSTRATIONS:  At  school,  in  the  community,  at  the 
market,  at  a  Wat,  in  a  newspaper  shelter,  wherever  someone  could 
use  some  information. 

LOCAL  EXPERT:       There  may  b»  something  that  somebody  knows  about 
that  you  could  learn  and  that  would  be  of  use. 

RESOURCES:       Get    some    of     those  resources  to    your    school  and 
community  where  they  can  do  some  good. 

IDEAS:      People    may    need  some  fresh  jolts    in    their  thinking. 
And,  then  again,  maybe  they  don't. 

COHMUNITY  SERVICEi     Not  much  extension,     probably;     often  one  day 
activities  that    are    easy    to  set  up    and    do.       Students    can  get 
involved. 

CLASSES:  Help  improve  the  in-class  teaching  of  Agricultutre  by 
helping  develop:  lab  demos  to  go  with  lessons;  teaching  aids; 

lesson  planning  (especially  by  month  and  term);  teaching 
methodology  (similar  to  TEFL);  relevancy;  integration  with  field 
work; 

YOU  DON'T  NEED  TO  BE  THE  ONE  PROVIDIN6  THE  TECHNICAL 
SKILLS! !!! !0R6ANIZE«  MOTIVATE,  LINK,  FIND  RESOURCES,  SET  THINKING 
60INB«  ASK  QUESTIONS! ! ! ! ! 
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SESSION  TITLE:     L.S.S.   School  Field  Trip 
SESSION  #50     WEEK  #3     DAY  #16  (50-3-16) 
PRESENTER: 
CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:     13:00-17:00  F     (possibly  full  day) 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Peace  Corps  In-Country  Training  prepares  trainees  to  live  and 
work  at  their  future  sites.  For  Crossovers,  these  sites  are 
L.S.S.  Project  schools.  In  order  to  picture  their  future 
situation  more  clearly,  trainees  visit  an  actual  L.S.S.  Project 
school .  Thi  s  sessi  on  is  schedul ed  near  the  beg  inning  of 
training  and,  ideally,  the  school  visited  should  have  a  Crossover 
assigned  to  it,  but  that  is  not  necessary.  The  objectives  of 
this  session  are: 

o        To  introduce  trainees  to  an  L.S.S.  Project  school, 
its  staff,  students  and  facilities. 

o        To  show  traineef>  what  a  Crossover  PCV  has  done  in 
one  or  two  years  at  the  school . 

o        To  allow  trainees  to  see    the  school's  agriculture 
and  English  programs,     meet     teachers    and  students, 
andd  see  teacher  housing. 

HAND-OUT: 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE:  School  Hierarchies  and  Relationships 
SESSION  370  WEEK  #5  DAY  #25  (70-5-25) 


PRESENTER: 
CO-FACILITATOR: 
TIME:     8:0O~-9:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

An     important  part  o-f  the  Crossover  volunteer's  job  is  to  -find  a 
comfortable    niche  in  the  school 's  administrative  hierarchy  far 
him/herself.       To  work  successfully.  Crossovers  need  to  understand 
that    hierarchy.       Equally    or    more  important  than    this  formal 
hierarchy,       are      the      informal     relationships      among  school 
personnel — from     janitor     to    Principal.         The    place    each  PCV 
occupies  within  these  relationships  has  great  impact  on  both  the 
success     and     happiness    of  each     volunteer.       Trainees    need  to 
understand    these  situations;  to  begin  to  do  so  early  on  helps 
them  learn  from  the  PCV  visits.       The  objectives  of  this  session 


To  learn  a  model  administrative  hierarchy  for  L.S.S. 
Project  schools,  the  duties  of  teachers  within  the 
hierarchy,  some  of  the  possible  exceptions  and 
places  were  Crossovers  can  fit  into  the  hierarchy. 

To  discuss  some  of  the  key  factors  that  affect 
relationships  among  the  personnel  at  L.S.S.  Project 
school s. 

HAND-OUT:     #70-a      School  Administrative  Structure 

#70-b      Secondary  Administrative  Structure 

READING  ASSIGNMENT: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 

Hi  erarchy  Rel ati  onshi  ps  Informal 

Structure  Admi  ni  strati  on  Formal 

Duties  Positions  Social 
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HAND-OUT  #70a 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATTIVE  STRUCTURE 


PRINCIPAL  (o-KiiBlwqi) 


I  

AOtllNISTRATION 
Accounting 


Property 

CorrMpondvnc* 

SupliM 


T 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 
(4iii1tfnniii) 

D»p«rtm»nt  H»«ds 

(#)fii7i9iai«Hi} 

Qrmdtmm  «nd 
Ev«lu«ttion 


R»Oi strati on 


LMson  Plans 

Curriculum 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


SERVICES 


Studsnt  BshAvior  Community 

Smrvic* 


Discipline 


School  Clubs 
Activities 

'  (fl^flHHIl) 

Nurss 

Co-op 
(imnutt) 
Sports 

(»hn) 

Post  Office 
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BECONDARV  ADMINI STRATI UN  SYSTEM 


THE  PRINCIPAL 


ASSISTANT  FOR 
ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS 


ASSISTANT  FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


ASSISTANT  FOR 
DISCIPLINE 


r 

HEAD  OF 
ENGLISH 
0EP1 


— T" 

HEAD  OFl 
THAI 
DEPT 


— r 

HEAD  CF 
SCIENCE 


HEAD  OF 
HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


 1 

HEAD  OF 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCAnONl 


CO- 
WORKER 
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SESSION  TITLEi     School  Analysis 

SESSION  ttTA    WEEK  ttS    DAY  #26       < 74-5-26) 


PP*£8ENTERi 

CO-FACILITATORi  (a  traines) 
TIMEi     9i00-10i00  C 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Bsfor*  a  PCV  bsoins  to  think  about  th»  work  s/h*  Mill  do,  m/hm 
must  -find  out  with  what  thsrs  is  to  wqrk.  An  analysis  o-f  ths 
school  situation  that  s/h»  is  in  will  provids  a  starting  point 
■for  daciding  on  spscific  work  goals  and  stratsgiss.  Such  an 
analysis  will  show  ths  PCV  what  is  rsalistic,  what  has  bssn  don* 
and  -for  what  ths  PCV  can  sxpsct  support.  Homt  important,  thm  PCV 
will  Imam  about  thm  pmoplm  with  whom  to  work.  This  ssssion 
takss  placs  b«for«  ths  PCV  visits  in  ordsr  to  allow  trainsss  to 
do  a  mini -analysis  of  ths  schools  they  visit.  Ths  objmctivcs  of 
this  sMsion  arsi 


o        To  Isarn  what  points  should  bs  consider sd  in  a 
school  analysis. 


o       To  discuss  how  to  do  a  school  analysis. 

HANO-OUTSi     •74-a      School  Facilities 

#74-b      Local  Rssourcss  Workshset 
•74-c      Ampos,  Jangwat  and  Regional 
Information  Sourcss. 

READ^r*<^  ASSIONtlENTi 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 

To  analyzs  Facilitias 

Rssourcss 

Skills 
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HAND-QUT  #74a 
SCHOOL  FACILITIES 


All     of    our    schools    received  6  to  10    million    baht     worth  of 
buildings  and  equipment.       The  equipment  is  more  or  less  the  same 
for    every  school.       By  the  time  you  arrive,     various  things  may 
have  been  permanently  borrowed,     lost  or  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make    them    useless.       The  following  is  a  partial   list     of  some 
important  things  to  locate,     repair  or  replace.       Do  not  expect 
these  things  to  be  available  for  your  and  other  folks'  use. 


SCHOOL  IN  GENERAL 


Pick-up  truck     (probably  not  included  for  C.S.S.   II  schools) 

Motorcycle 

Tractor 

Science  Department  Equipment 
Home  Economics  Equipment 
Industrial  Arts  Equipment 

AG  SHOP 


hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  soil  augers 
hammers,  saws,  planes 
grafting  knives,  pruning  shears 
watering  cans,  buckets 
sprayers,  masks 

soil  test  kits,  fertilizer  test  kits 
syringes,  wing  sticks,  castrating  equipment 
grinder,  pump 
incubator 


AG  LAND 


at  school ,  next  to  school ,  rented 

fish  ponds 

orchards,  nursery 

rice  paddy 

vegetable  plots 

coops  and  pens 

compost 


HATER 


water  system 
wells 
canals 

ponds;  streams 

MARKETING  OR  USE 

food  sellers 
school  co-op 
other  teachers 
displays  for  visitors 
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HAND-OUT  #74  b 
LOCAL  RESOURCES  WORKSHEET 


CROPS 

IHDUBTTRY 
HARKETB 

TRANOPORTATION 
NATURAL  PLANTS 
BOVERNHEMT  FACILI' 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES 
SKILLED  PEOPLE 

WATER 
HONEY 


What 
Wh»n? 
How  liuch? 
Inputm? 

RMidUM? 

Rice  millm? 

Lumber? 

CanneriM? 

Local? 
Provincial? 
Regional? 
Canneriem? 

Rail? 
Trucka? 
Buffalo  carts? 

That  ara  aatan? 
Fad  to  animals? 
Medicinal? 


Local? 

Provincial? 

Regional? 


Mechanics? 

Merchants? 

Masons? 

Farmers? 

C  i  vi 1  Servants? 

For  farmers'  use? 
Municipal  use? 

Local  clubs? 
Fund  raisers? 
Rich  merchants? 
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HAND--OUT  «74c 
IhFORMATIDN  SOURCES:     PEOPLE  AND  PLACES 


AT 


JanitcDTs 

Agriculture  teachers 

Principal 

Students 

IN  COMHUNITY 

Village  Headmen 

Seall  Merchants 

Taebol  Headmen 

Market  Ladies 

Star  Farmers 

Tambol  Level  Officials 

Primary  School  Teachers 

IN  AMPOE 


tin  A^mi 


Ampoe  Agriculture  Officer  and  Assistant 
Public  Health  Officer  and  Assistant 


Development  Officer 
Deputy  District  Officers 
Ampoe  Education  Officer 
Veterinarian 
Doctors  and  Nurses 
Ampoe  High  School 
Merchants 

Agriculture  Supply  Stores 
Ampoe  Agriculture  Co-operation 


♦  All  of  these  have  Provincial  counterparts! 
IN  PROVINCE 


Agriculture  College 
Non-Formal  Education  Center 
Teacher ' s  Col 1 ege 
Soil  Developemnt  Station 
Fisheries  Station 
Animal  Breeding  Station 
Seedling  Production  Station 
^Forage  Crops  Station 
Plant  Propagation  Station 
Animal  Diseases  Station 
Soil  Survey  Division 
Field  Crops  Station 


miflviritfiruijilltf  ^ 


Those  that  aren't  in  your  province,  are  in  a  nearby  provinci 
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IN  REBICM 


Ric«  Expttrimsnt  Station 
Fi«ld  Crops  ExpsriMmt  Station 
Plant  Protection  Cvntmr 
Univ«raitics  -  Chiang  llai 


tifin^fitinirii 
Khon  Kasn 

Sri  nakar  i  n    Thar awi  rote 

-  Maha  Sarakhaei 

-  Phitsanuloke 


IN 

UnivermitiM 


Kamataart 

Chulalongkorn 
ThauMMBart 


Asian  Institute  o*  Technology  (A.I.T.)  i«i-iflWtaM-iitifi*«l««ufi«i«i«ii 


A.U.A.  -  American  University  Alumni 
British  Council 
Asia  Foundation 
Ford  Foundation 

NINiaTRV  OF  ECUCATION 

Department  of  General  Education 
Special  Projects  Office 
Planning  Division 


Embassies 


-  Canadian 

-  Netherlandfl 

-  Australian 


itIiSSlfMtlffI 
SSlTiffl^  if  11 
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SESSTION  TITLE:     AJaan  Y«i»  I 

SESSION  #95    WEEK  «7     DAY  #41  (95-7-41) 

PRESENTERS 

CD-FACILITATOR! 

TIME*     10:00-12:00  C 


INTROIMiCTIONi     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Good  rsUtionships  with  AJaan  Yai«  mrm  important  for  th«  succass 
of  Croa«ov.r  PCVs.  Trains,  will  have  h*ard  about  th»  individual 
situations  of  particular  Crossovars  during  thm  PCV  Visits  and 
thsss  should  bm  discussed.  Trainees  and  trainers  discuss  the 
roles,  limitations,  needs  and  motivations  of  AJaan  Yais. 
Possible  relationships  between  Crossovers  and  their  AJaan  Yais 
are  considered.     The  objectives  of  this  session  arei 

o       To  appreciate  the  Principals    situations  and 
limitations! 

o       To  understand  the  PCV/Principal  relationship. 
HAND-OUTSi     #95a  AJaan  Yai  Situations 

READING  ASSIGNMENT I 
TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 
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HAND-OUT  #95* 
AJAAN  YAI  SITUATIONS 

BZTIMTICM  NUHBER  ONE 

i!!llw    i?"/!^*!*  •chool,    thm  AJaan  Y«i  Myii  that  hm  im 

^JST^^i  tMchlng  Engliah  right  .waV 

<*ollowlng  th,  guicl.lin.«  giv»n  him  by  AJ.an  Nlkorn) .  but  wZntl 
you  to  go  slow  Mith  Ag.  Ha  im  •mbar««««d  to  toll  yoil  tth.t  tho 
■chool  hAon't  dona  much  in  ag  in  tho  past,    but  ho  olano  ♦or  thmt 

iSp?i?^;'t™      "jr^  i-  p-"«=*p-"ng  iS'crsrsr  *n/'s: 

OKpljin.  that  tho  old  ag  ttoachor  was  an  alcholoic.      Tho  old  ouy 

S"*  f?**  toachor.  frooh  from  tho  Toach.?'! 

Collogo    havo  takon  hi.  placo.      Th...  two  nmt  toaehoro  aro  hard- 
working,   but    not  vory  oolf-confidont  and  ho  wants  you    to  halo 
°*  Projoct.  to  do  in  tho  noJLnity  and  at 

7:J^\:     T~  '^'^^^  ^""^  •rriv«J  and  nood  .om.  ti«.  to 

^  I!..  Jr*"    y*"^"***    ••itth  th«  tichoo.    th.    toachor.    and  thS 
community.      H.  .groo.,  .uggooting  you  do  your  boot  with  English 
but  spond  m  lot  of  timo  with  tho  two  ag  toachors.  tngixsn. 

toachors  and  d.vmlop  somo  projoct 
id.a.  with  thorn,  but  thoyr.  .fraid  to  tako  th.  r..pon.lb°ity  to 
start  anything.  At  th.  b.ginnlng  o*  your  sacond  t.rm,  your  Ajaan 
llL  v«^y  happy  with  your  English  i.;ch.r 

soffl.    good  idsas  and  that  your.  r.ady  to  start    som.thinng,  but 

^itl  y""-^  confidonce.  Ho  asks  what  you  would 

11 KB  nim  CO  do. 

 How  will  you  reply? 

Situation  Numbm-  one— Botty  W.st  and  Donna  Keene 

Before  our  meeting  with  th.  Ajaan  Yai ,  we  both  felt  that  there 
^IliiL^"**  nothing  he  should  do  to  "prod"  the  two  young  ag 
l^t^y^  I  action.  In  fact,  we  thought  that  his  getting 
involved  might  cause  some  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  ao 
iof^t'^^Ai-.l!^  had  thought  perhaps  they  should  .tart  out  doing  a 
joint  project  in  order  to  gain  enough  confidence  to  do  individual 

Our    discussion    with  the  Ajaan  Yai  was  enlightening    in  several 

•'*P1**"»«»    that  It  ,is  are  accustomed  to    being  gW^ 

!S        '=*'^'^*'"  that,  furthermo?..  t^rj 

are    delighted    when    th.y    ar.  told  to  go    ahead    and    puriue  m 

;f        S  J*"^  ^^"^         interested.       We  concluded  that  having 
r  4J?f*  express  interest  in  and  encouragement    for  their 

r  ;    would  probably  give  the  ag  teachers  some  confidence  to 
go  ahead  with  them. 
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Another  interesting  point  made  by  the  '^j"" Jf  j,;;^%^;:"%;^^i:ts° 

not  usually  work  well  at  sharing  responsibility  *or  P'^O-'^"^? 
l^uld  prefer  to  have  their  own  projects.  We  concluded  tthat 
?Sace  Corpl  volunteer  should  tell  each  of  the  ag  teachers  to 

do    an  individual  project  in  his  or  her  area  of     expertise,  with 

the  volunteer  giving  assistance  to  each. 

In  further  disucssion  after  the  meeting,  we  decided  it  would  have 
i2^n  !  ooor  defiion  to  tell  the  Ajaan  Yai  we  did  not  need  his 
llln  I?  S^uld  not  have  shown  proper  respect  for  his  position. 
lllo  wi  ^It  it  was  just  good  policy  to  have  ths  Ajaan  Yai 
involved  in  initiation  projects,  if  only  in  a  normal  way. 

SITUATION  NUMBER  TWO 

ra^e— 'coi:.'-r. -u^er-^  .-r 

 What  do  you  think  about  the  id^a? 

 Than  the  Ajaan  Yai  tells  you  that  


 How  they  replied  

The  first  thing  we  did  -as  to  »ake  sure  the  fljaan  Yai  -•^^-^'^ 
that    -e    knew  little  about  "^"ffP""^,    but  that  «e    were  ^^V 

""""^odu^tir^rrar/bee::-  Which  SiStS  :r»:re*expensive,  and 
r%r  r%r:u,:    t    Hat^P^^^^^^  -redTorrrereafi!  ^V^a^i^ 

:iUJ|^-sjr;^.r"£  r-eptiCn^at-: 
:S?k"S"rth-|:ddJt.™r?h^g^t  about  invowm,  other  teachers- 
carpentry,  science — as  well. 

,„    «-ral     we  tb~|h^the  project  was  worth^^^^^^^^ 

n^^Ua^r^riJu?  u%n?  P"^---^,„-  2  -hSp 

?^":tarn"^«':nh":%o:rrnr:uo^;hip^'':i?"^re%.aan  Vai. 


'"541.4 


SITUAITON  NUMBER  THREE 

?ii*'%h;?;^«*'*JHii?'"'''^**  "r  '=^*=='^°°"»  buildings  to  your  school, 
the    shelters    that    were    formerly  used  for    classes    have  aone 

^e*^^;-.  .h"""^  ^'^^-^  "^^"9  some  native  chickens  make 

one  room  their  home,     thought  these  shlters  could  be  changed  Tnto 

IZI  "^O  "^r'"'*  market     :nd  f;:nS 

tVTJ^::'  ^"''.^'^  ^"  The'two'o/ihem^'Jrgur^^  ouJ 

iater  :?s  ''^eeS'  "SJc^I  ^"V'i"^  broilers,     the  cost  of  the 
,  »     teed,     chicks    and    medicine    and  even  did    a  marlt^^ 

analysis.  Then  the  Ajaan  Yai  patiently  explained  al  the  derails 
to    you    and  asked  how  soon  you  could  get  the    money    frL  Pelce 

ll%or..'tr'^^''  ^^^^^"^  c^:cTens%^^ 


-How  will  you  respond?  Why? 


-Respond  to  Situation  Number  Three 


U     the    Ajaan  Yai  approached  tthe  subject  as  Buddy  di     (a  take- 

pi:r?r?°"rr'"=Sr.;"''"^"i  ^^^"""^  ^  very'neu^ra?. 

pssive  reply.       He  s  going  to  lead,  so  let  him  lead.     Without  too 

r?u2«nr^^T^  '  r"'**  questions  regarding  educational  value 

student  participation.     leadership,     and  control  of  money.       l"  { 

ci^Jd    br'^u=%°f  t°  the  projectt.     but  tthought  iJ 

pusn  it.  At  this  same  time  or  within  a  day  or  two  I  would  let  it 
be  known  I  would  also  like  to  do  some  other  projector  I  woulJ 
then    submit  his  project  with  a  note  to  P.C.     to  eith;r    turn  1? 

iT.  done't^e'bes^  'l""'^d     'h":;'"  th^t' 
ve  done  the  best  I  could,  why  don't  we  try  another  project. 

«ow"I,lj^  hir  nS'^  ""'^^^  ^^i'  "^^^  to  be  able  to 

flow  with  him  and  subtly  get  you  want  with  trade-offs.  I  think 
to  argue  and  defend  excessively  would  be  futile. 


SITUATION  NUMBER  FOUR 

J^'trtakra"wa?k"aroinS  IT^^  ^'^^  ^""-^  -vites 

yuu  to  raKe  a  walk  around  the  school  with  him.     He  says  that  hed 

rCve^o  hefi^      P  '^^"^y  enthusiastically  that  you'd 

love  to  help.       Since  you  don't  see  any  current  projects,  exceot 
for    a  few  scraggly  vegetable  beds  and  some    wanderino  chf^^^n^ 
you  suggest  that  the  school  begin  with  a  s^all  chicJen  project  I 
yoi'  Vo.lrt:  ^'-tter  vegetable  plots,     since  Jie'rw^^'^hiAg: 

confiH^^rKL  Training,     although    you  may  or    may    not  fCe? 

c"n:e?::t\ren':;.  enthusiastically  agrees  and'^^e 
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You  buckl.  down  to  t.achlno  Engll«h,  ♦Igurlnq  out  tho  •chool 
l^t^n  and  •cqu-lnttlng  your.«l*  with  local  agricultural 
SJIctlJ...  A  aonth  or  oo  a*t«^  th.  fir.t  conv«^.ation,  you  AJaan 
Yai  call,  you  into  hi.  o#«c.  and  a.k.  how  you'rodoing.  You 
r^ly  thit  you-r.  b.ginning  to  *mml  co«#ort.bl.  at  th.  .chool  and 
acqulinting  youriol*  with  how  .v«^ything  work,  at  «:hool  and 
in  th.  coffununity. 

"Hav.  you  .tartad  th.  chickwi  projwrt  y.t?"  h.  a.k.. 
"No,  X'.  not  pr«tpar«i  to  .tart,  y.t,"  you  roply. 

H.  go.,  on  to  wqulr.  about  h.  othw  pro  JUG  t.  that  th.  two  o*  you 
diMU«..d  and  bmqinm  to  ♦rown  mor.  and  nor.  .v«-y  tiii.  you  .ay 
you  havwi't  .tartad. 

"When    do    you    plan    to  do    .em.    work?"    i.    hi.  ♦inal 
quaation. 

 l^at    would    your  raapon..  ba?— both  iamadiataly  and    in  tha 

coaing  waaka. 


 Analy.i.i 

What  can.  out  o*  tha  di.cu..ion  with  tha  Ajaan  Yai  wa.  that  tha 
UStunt^rh^  comaittad  hia.al*  to  a  Lit  o*  proj.ct..  "^.t  wa. 
laarnad  ♦roa  thi.  di.cu..ion  wa.  that  "»^?"^?,i;i?r 
on  *ir.t  ...ing  tha  .chool-k..p  ao«t  o*  th.  thought,  to  hia..l*. 
?S  run  o**  a  li.t  o*  thing,  can  l.ad  to  J'-^";- 
d.cida  to  fflaka  suggaation.,  aaka  aura  that  tha  f^**"  ^Ji. 
that  thay  ara  iwat  auggaationa— not  actual  projact  propoaala. 

I*  you  happan  to  ba  in  thia  .ituation,  tha  ba.t  thing  to  do  i. 
.tart  th.  pro J.ct.  Wh«i  th.  Ajaan  Yai  call,  you  in,  t.ll  hia 
you  hSCSi^  .tart«l  y.t,  th«i  t.ll  hia  that  you  ar.  willing 
to  .tart.  Avoid  a  long  diacu.iwn  with  your  Ajaan  Yai  i*  you*..l 
it  i.  to  your  di.advantag*. 

A1.0,  it  i.  v«^y  important  to  ch.ck  with  th.  Agricultur. 
taachm^(.)  to  mmm  what  th.y 'ra  working  on. 


SXTIMITON  NUMBER  FIVE 


You  know  quita  a  bit  about  duck,  and  ♦igura  that  an  anthuaiaatic 
Tpro^  2t  tha  .tart  o*  your  ..cond  t.ra  will  Vou  ov.r  -ny 

iMauaaa    hurdl..    and    toward  a    .ucc.f  ul ,    .aall-«cal.  duck 
rilSJJS  op«^-tiIn  b-lid.  th.  .chool  pond.    Ch«:king  with  Bangkok, 
y«i  «Sd^hat  th«-.  will  b.  no  problM  g.tting  P.ac.  Corp.  Ho.t- 
countrv    ♦und.  to  buy  duckling.,    *mmd  and  «iuipaant.      Aa  *«r  aa 
SS^ril.  ySr  building  a  p«i,    th.r.  i.  a  pil.  o*  old  but  u.abl. 
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wood    waiting    for    your  c«rp»ntry  skills  and  the    student  labor 
H*^^  together.      Upon  approaching  the  Agriculture 

teacher,  he  changes  the  conversation  around  to  his  son's  birthday 

?h!!J  hr°"*^  .  !**"r.        ^"^^  *°  *°  he  eentions 

that  he  must  take  his  son  to  the  doctor  for  a  check-up  next  Meek. 
You  give  up  and  go  to  talk  to  the  Ajaan  Yai.  The^-an  Yai  i; 
positive  toward  your  idea  at  first,  but  later  seems  to  be 
hesittant  to  give  pereission.  He  wonders  if  the  Peace  Corps 
money  could  be  used  in  a  better  way  and  suggfests  that  the  wood 
pile      »«ved    fo    a  more  ieportant  use.      You  reply  with    a  eore 

eC^?hina"^r*H""    °*  «=*^-^"^    ^°  -xPl-i" 

rt,!I?«    ^         xJ*  udnerstand.      He    grants    permission  and 

fil?;!  r    y^"***'"^  you  if  you've  every  lived  next    to  a 

smelly  duck  pen. 

What  is  your  next  step  and  why? 


From  the  above  descripttion,  it  is  evident  that  the  sole 
supporter  of  the  project  is  the  PCVolunteer.  The  Ag  teacher  has 
r^ho^  ^ntPrest  in  the  project  and  the  Ajaan  Yai  has  expressed 
volurtfl.'!  -^^^^^vations,  in  spite  of  finally  approving  it  at  the 
r^vaJua^e  hi«5S;^'""!?  insistance.  The  volunteer  should 
reevaluate  his/her  motives  for  the  project,  his/her  rapport  with 
J^H  ''f  attitude  Of  the  Ag  teacher  regarding^proje^Js, 

and  the  particular  needs  of  the  school,  as  well  as  ?he  school 'i 
potenttial  for  other,  more  valuable  projects. 

The  volunteer  needs  to  aproach  the  Ag  teacher  with  the  intent  of 
learning  how  far  the  teacher  is  willing  to  go  with  projects. 
J2ihi'on      '=°S'^«»'  f  done  in  an  indirect  and  inconspicuous 

ttlTj^l       Regardless    of    the    Ag    teacher's    feelings  aboutt 
i?r'  no  reason  for  the  volunteer    to  personally 

J         l  \  suggest  the  possiblity  of  making 

talk  about  he  Ag  teacher's  son,    whom  he  seems  particulaJ-W 
fond  of.     Share  interests,  if  possible.  «-u*ariy 

^tT  i;*^?"^**  *°  ^•*»  volunteer  should  back  off  from 
\iL  tl  f^i  '  -tttempt  to  discover  with  the  A.Y.  wou?3 
ItnLJ.  o  °*  projects.  The  volunteer  could 
express  possible  problems  with  the  duck  ponds  and  suggest 
alterantive  projects  in  an  open  enough  fashin  ?o  invite  th^  2  Y 
l^nJ^t^l  Pr»*er«ice  or  suggestion.  The  volunteer  needs  "t^ 
show  the  AY  he  is  only  too  glad  to  work  with  the  A.Y..  as  well  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  community.   
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HYPOTHETICM.  AJAAN  YAI  BITUATIBN  NUMBER  SIX 

You-v.    gott.n  tto  knnow  your  Ag  co-workar  fairly  w«ll.  J^** 
nomm  gooS  id.a«  and  seems  to  know  his  stuff.  ^^.^^^^J?/""! 
•  f«w  pigs,    iihich  give  you  fond  memories  of  tha  cute  Uttl^  due 
It    the  Triining  Center.      You  design  a  pen  with  a  cememv  floor. 
?^k    into  iijlet  prices  and  check  out  the  Icoal  feed  sittuation. 
iS^al    ia^ket    prices.      You    discover  that  youd    make    a  small 
i^it .^fch  in  great  since  your  primary  objecttive  is  to  have 
5^    rearliv.  pigs  to  teach  about.      Once  the  two  of  you  think 
you    have  everything  figured  out,    you  bring  the  project  up  with 
tS.  AY    who  asks  for  a  few  days  to  think  it  over,  after  which  he 
^iu2"Jh.totJ  oJ  y^  into  hi.  office.     He  tells  youthat  he  ha.  a 
IrJml  idia!      TWO  Jionth.  ago  he  vi.ited  a  t"««lo  bank,  but  .inc. 
S^Ir  locai  ♦.r««^.  u..  tractor.,    a  pig  bank  would  be  better  for 
your  co«minity.    He  tell,  youand  you  Ag  co-worker  to  ^•^••^J" 
project  with  2  boar,  and  10  .ows  <all  pure  bred)  and  P«"*  •^JJ^*: 
to    the  Provincial  Ag  College,    which  are  all  cjtment    with  .teel 
railing..    ..1 f-wat er.r..    pig    .hower.rs    and  faucets    for  ea.y 
cleaning*. 

What  would  you  do  nent? 


1  Be  ♦air.  diplomatic  and  ..n.itive  to  the  AY  .  vi-w.. 
H^wevI?  I  iiflht  find  that  the  "Thai  view"  may  be  that  even 
!!Sr;irJino  tU.?  imp.dim.nt.  to  hi.  propo.«l  plan  could  .xi.t  may 
conStitut.  an  opmn  confrontation  toward  him  on  my  part. 

2  Attwnpt    tto    cau..    a    d.lay  of    action    in    .everal  way.. 
S^wever.    ?ackinS  in  concrete  information.     I  may  not  be  able  to 
.low  down  the  A.Y  at  all. 

3.  !♦  the  Ag  teacher  totally  .uport.  the  A.Y'.  idea  and  my 
plea,  for  cautiou.  planning  fall  on  deaf  ear..  I  would  go  for  hi. 
help  ..parat.ly  at  anoth.r  tiro.. 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Ajaan  Yais  II 

SESSION  #102    WEEK  «8     DAY  #45       < 102-8-45) 

PRESENTER* 

CO-FACILITATOR » 
TIME:     8:00-9:30  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Til'il  v^^^^J^ht.  and  in.ight.  from  th.  rol«    plays  done 
JiiJ^      f  J,^""  ^  ••••ion.      Than,     train...  discuas  building 

good  r.lationahip.  with  th.ir  futur.  Ajaan  Yala.  Trainees  need 
1\  •  poaitiv.  vi«.  toward,  th.ir  .up.rvi.or.  and    work  to 

.stablish  good  r.Iation.  with  th.m.     Th.  objective,  are: 

o        To  shar.  id.aa  and  in.ights  from  Ajaan  Yai  rol.  plays; 

o        To  d.v.lop  id.a.  on  th.  r.lation.hip  Crossovers 
should  have  with  Ajaan  Yais  and  how  to  build  tl  t 
r.lation.hip. 

HAND-OUTS: 
READING: 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY: 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Thai  Students'  Needs  and  Motivations 
SESSION  #109    WEEK  «9    DAY  #50  (109-9-50) 
PRESENTERi     (a  trainee) 
CO-FACILITATORs 
TIMES     10:30-12s00  C 


INTRODUCTIONS     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  focu»  of  Crossover  teachers  is  the  student.  The 
topics  discussed  previously  influence  the  success  of  each  PCV's 
Sh-  V  the  students  who  are  doing  the  learning  of 
^^IT:  \  teacher  is  teaching.  While  Thai  students  are 
generally  obedient  and  urtaggresslve ,  Crossovers  need  to 
understand  this  behavior.  It  is  oftten  very  easy  for  PCVs  to  win 
the  hearts  of  students,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  teach 
them.  Therefore,  some  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  Thai 
students  IS  necessary i     The  objectives  of  this  session  are: 

o        To  understand  why  students  continue  their  education 
into  secondary  school, 

o        To  understand  the  needs  of  students  and  what 
motivates  them  to  learn. 

o        To  develop  strategies  for  sucessful  teaching  of 
Thai  students. 

HAND-OUTS s 

READING  ASSIGNMENTS 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARYi 
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SESSION  TITLE:     Getting  Feet  in  Doors 

SESSION  #ni     WEEK  #12     DAY  #71        <  111-12-71) 

PRESENTER: 

CO-FACILITATOR: 

TIME:      11:00-12:00  C 


INTRODUCTION:     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

By  the  time  this  session  is  presented,  all  of  the  components  in 
the  training  program  (agricultural,  TEFL,  development,  language  and 
cross-cultural)  have  been  presented.  It  is  time  to  both  wrap  up 
training  and  to  have  trainees  prepare  to  move  into  their  sites. 
In  order  to  have  a  complete  image  of  what  trainees  have  been 
prepared  to  do,  aspects  of  training  that  were  previously 
presented  must  be  reiterated.  This  will,  in  turn,  help  trainees 
envision  their  first  days,  weeks  and  months  at  their  site.  With 
this  perspective,  trainees  c.»n  begin  to  sketch  a  site-entry  plan. 
The  objectives  o-f  this  sess  on  ares 

o        To  have  trainees  consider  strategies  -for  establishing 
themselves  at  their  sites,  so  that  they  can  later 
fulfill  the  TEFL/Crossover  role. 

o        To  have  current  and/or  -former  PCVs  recommend 
strategies. 

HAND-DUTS:     #lH-a      TEFL  and  Agriculture:     Balancing  Act. 

#lll-b      Homework  Before  You  Really  Start  Thinking 
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HAND-OUT  111a 
TEFL  AND  AGRICULTURE— BALANCING  ACT  by  Buddy  Larson 

In    tha    past.    Many  TEFL/Cro««over«  have  not  managed    to  "cross 
over."      There    are  eany  reasons  for  this,    soee    of    which  your 
training  has  addressed.      The  Peace  Corps  Office  has  been  working 
on    some  o-f  the  other  causes  and  probably  each  o-f  you  now  has  the 
knowledge  base,    skills  and  opportunity  that  you  will  need  to 
crossover.      You  probably  «ach  know  what  you  eust  do  to  crossover 
and    that  you  can  start  doing  so  -froe  the  day  you  arrive  at  your 
site.       In    reality,    you  should  be  thinking  in  teres  of  TEFL  and 
Agriculture— 50/50— integrating    the    two  aspects    of     your  job. 
Your  TEFL  participation  will  be  active  iM«ediately,  while  your  Ag 
participation    will  begin  passively  and  gradually  become  active. 
That    is    what    Crossover    aeans,    but  you  will  not    be    able  to 
crossover    if  you  do  not  think  like  a  Crossover  from    the  start. 
Here  are  a  few  things  to  keep  you  thinking  like  a  Crossover. 

1.  Your    school    can    use  help  in  both    Ag    and    English.  One 
or  the  other  may  be  in  better  shape,    but  both  leave 
room  for  improvement  and  your  participation. 

2.  Your  JOB  is  to  do  Ag  and  TEFL  (approximately  50/50) ,     not  to 
save    one    or    the  other  program.      Hake  this    clear  to 
people,  patiently.     Let  AJaan  Nikorn  help  make  this  clear. 

3.  Straight  TEFL  Volunteers  do  not  spend  all  their  time  teaching 
English.     They  have  many  othcrr  things  to  do — so  do  you. 

4.  Since  word  gets  around  quickly  among  Ajaan  Yais,  any  of  us 
who  deviates  greatly  from  the  50/50  role  will  make  it  easier 
for  any  Ajaan  Yai  so  inclined  to  encourage  others  to  deviate. 

5.  Some    kids  can  really  benefit  from  good  English  teaching  and 
It  will  help  them  in  the  future.  Some  kids  can  really  benefit 
from  good  Ag  teaching  and  it  will  help  them  in  the  future. 

6.  You    are  not  a  Hero  in  a    Comic  Book.      Everyone  has  skills, 
though  they  may  lack  some  of  the  skills  neceeaary  to  solve 
a  specific    problem.  Help    them    acquire  some  of  those 
missing  skills,  if  you  can. 

7.  Neither  Ag  nor  English  will  save  the  world,  but  both  can  make 
•I  contribution. 

B.      Resismber  it  always  seems  easier  to  do  something  for  someone, 
but    it  is  better  to  do  that  thing  witfj  that  somt^one, 
no    matter  how  difficult  that  may  be~at  first. 

9.      Reap    the  benefits  of  seeing  people  succeed,    not  just  your 
own  personal     successes,     then  you  will  be  free  to  go  work 
with     (not  on)  someone  else,    rather  than  continue  doing  the 
same  things  for  the  person  whom  you  maintain  in  helplessness. 
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HAND-OUT  111-b 

BEFORE  YOU  REALLY  START  THINKING 

In  ord*r  for  you  to  b»  activ*  in  th»  mchool  m  Ag  0»p«rtm»nt,  you 
will  nMKJ  bamic  information,  not  only  about  agriculture  in 
Thailand,  but  about  th»  way  your  mchool 'm  agriculture  program 
workm.  Thim  im  a  li»t  of  qumstionm  and  topi cm  which  you  might 
umm  to  hmlp  you  focum  your  initial  monthm  of  obmmrvation,  and  t? 
hmlp  you  dmfinm  thm  uniqum  situation  at  your  mitm  and  how  you  can 
fit  into  it.  You  will  probably  find  that,  am  you  obsmrvm.  idmam 
•nd  pommibilitimm  for  your  work  will  •mmrgm.  Kmmp  in  mind  that 
thmrm  will  bm  a  TEFL  Confmrmncm  in  Dmcmmbmr  and  an  Agriculture 
Confmrmncm,  probably  in  March.  Aftmr  that,  you  mhould  havm  an 
In-Smrvicm  Technical  Training  (Both  TEFL  and  Agriculture)  that 
can/mhould  bm  dmtmrminmd  largmly  by  you  and  your  group.  If  you 
find  gapm  in  your  agricultural  program,  thm  confmrmncmm  and 
training  will  bm  a  grmat  opportunity  to  mharm  mxpmrimncmm,  gmt 
good  idmam  from  nmw  and  old  voluntmmrm  and  gmt  momm  of  thm 
technical  knowlmdgm  you  will  nmmd. 

EfiQdlECI&L  BotU  8uLi.lx 

1.  What  wmrm  thm  mchmdulmd  projmctm  for  thim  term?     (lamt  tmrm, 
lamt    ymar?)   (Therm  im  umually  a  m«»,tmr  mchool  plan  mubmittmd  for 
mvmry  ymar. ) 

2.  What  wam  actually  donm  thm  prmvioum  tmrm?     (prmvious  ymar?) 
(May  to  Smptmmbmr. ) 

3.  What  projmctm  mmmm  to  bm  active,  dmad? 

4.  Whmrm  did  thm  funding  comm  from? 

5.  What    wmrm  thm  3tatmd  and  rmal  goalm  of  thm  projmctm  carrimd 
out?    Not  carrimd  out? 


6.  Mho  bmnmfitmd  from  thm  projmctm? 

7.  (faw  much  mKtra,  in  tmrmm  of  labor  outmidm  mchool  and 
matmrialm,  im  rmquirmd  of  thm  mtudmnts?    Janitorm?    Ag  tmachmrm? 

8.  What  do  thm  Ompartment  and  AJaan  Yai  conmidmr  to  bm  a  very 
successful  project  that  the  school  has  completmd?  Why? 

9.  Failures  and  why?     (much  more  difficult  to  determina.) 

10.  What  are  the  school 's  big  dream  ideas?  (Many  schools  have  a 
shining  vision  of  the  school  somewhere  in  the  future.  Whose 
vision  is  that?  Who  shares  it?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
vision?) 
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1.  ChKk  thm  number,  how  often,  when  and  where  they  meet; 
who  teachesi  what  i«  taught  and  how;  division  o*  time. 

2.  What  (in  general)  are  the  classes  studying  this  term?  Why? 

3.  Really  observe  Classroom  vs.  Field  work  (Theory/Practice) 3 
Are  they  related?    Integrated?    How  well? 

Are  the  students  learning  in  the  field  (""Learning  by  doing."") 
OR  Just  providing  the  labor? 

«#«««ThiB  is  an  important  area  that  we  can  help  with. 

4.  Facilities  and  conditions  of  them:     See  Hanri-out  #74a  on 
school  facilities. 

EEIl  EUBfiE  WaSSA  QE  THftlLflMB 

1.  How  many  students? 

2.  Voluntary  or  mandatory? 

3.  Do  they  have  Home  Projects,  required?  voluntary  (if  so,  non- 
existent?) part  of  a  grade? 

4.  Do  they  have  School  Projects? 

5.  Who  is  in  charge  of  overseeing  work?  Cracking  the  whip? 
Cajoling? 

6.  Who  decides  on  the  projects? 

7.  If  the  group  does  work  at  school,  how  is  the  responsibility 
divided?    Best  students  only,  everyone? 

8.  Again,  is  FFT  a  learning  experience  or  just  a  task  force? 
EI 

1.  Just  keep  your  eyes  opens  What's  going  on?  Who's  in  charge? 
How's  it  going?    How  can  you  fit  in? 

2.  What  levels  of  Agriculture  are  they  stressing?  High  tech? 
nothing  new  at  all?  theory  without  practice?  «^jbsistence? 
market? 

PERSONALITIES 

1.  Relationships  between  department  members  and  Ajaan  Yai . 

2.  Who  determines  Ag  department  goals,  Ajaan  Yai  or  them?  Or 
agreement? 
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3.  What's  the  general  attitude  in  the  department  towards  kids'? 
Agriculture?    the  work?    the  community?    the  Ajaan  Yai? 

4.  What  problems  exist?      rivalry?    showmanship?    romantic  and 
marital?  -funding? 

OUISlfiE  SBOOQL 

Although    we  focus  primarily  on  in-school  work  and  at-school  work 
in  our  Jobs  as  TEFL  Crossovers,    you  still  need  to  be  very  aware 
of    the  students'  backgrounds  and  the  life  they  will     lead.  And 
someday  you  may  be  asked  to  help  with  something  out  in  a  village. 

1.  Does    the    Ag  department  do  any  extension    work?  vaccines'? 
castrations? 

2.  Are  they  friends  with  the  local  Ag  Extension  people?  work 
together? 

3.  Check  out  the  seasons  and  local  planting  practices. 

4.  What  is  the  general  level  of  the  local  agricultural  economy'? 
lots  of  pigs?      ducks?      goats?      cattle?    Any  large  scale  animal 
raising?      biogas?    market  produced  vegetables?    use  of  machines'? 
chemical  fertilizers? 

5.  What  do  people  like  to  eat  in  villages?    in  towns? 

6.  How    does    the    school 's  teaching    compare    with    the  local 
agricultural  economy?    eating  habits? 

7.  Market:     How  often  does  the  food  come  in?    from  where?  how? 

Are      there      people    interested    and    knowledgeable  about 
(marketing  as  a  concept? 


OUESTIONS    QUESTlflNS  QUESTIONS  QUESTIONS— Keep    asking  them! 
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APPENDIX  B:     OTHER  COMPONENTS! 


Session  Additions 
Role  in  Development 
Hofiie-  .t»y  Agriculture  Survey 


(Language,  Cross-Cultural  and  additional  Role  in  Development 
Sessions    can  be  found  in  the  Training  Manuals  produced  for  Thai 
80  and  Thai  82.) 
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SESSION  ADDITIONS 


Changing  Peace  Corp»  programs  will  necessitate  changes  in  the 
sessions  that  make  up  this  training.  Some  session  topics  that 
may  need  to  be  included  in  future  training  programs  ares 


o  Nutrition 

o  Fish  spawning 

o  Bee  keeping 

o  Silk  Production 

o  Rubber  Trees 

o  Goats 

o  Ducks 

o  Biogas 

o  Appropriate  Technologies 

o  Indigenous  Technologies 

o  Irrigation 

o  Cattle  and  Buffaloes 
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SESSION  TITLEt     Introduction  to  Dcvslopmsnt 

SESSION I  L/CC/DEV 

PRESENTER I 

CO-FACILITATOR 

C  TIMEl  8i00-9t00 


INTRODUCTION!     SESSION  OBJECTIVES 

Thi«  sMsion  is  dasignad  to  raima  soniB  quastions  about  tha 
dafinition,  iasuaa,  purposaSf  approachaa  and  tha  PCV'a  rola  in 
tha  -fiald  of  davalopmant.  Tha  aassion  should  ba  linkad  to  tha 
languaga,  croms  cultural  and  parsonal  oriantation  training 
cofflponanta.  Tha  Davalbpmant  component  ia  daacribad  aa  tha 
application  phaaa  of  tha  othar  componanta.     Tha  objactivaa  arai 

o    To  raviaw  comcapta  of  and  at tamp t  to  dafina 
"davalopmant. " 

o    To  axamina  asaumptions  about  davalopmant. 

o    To  discuas  tha  "whya"  and  "how«"  of  davalopmant  in 
Thailand. 

HAND-OUTSt      «a    Definition  of  Davalopmant i  A  Statamant 
#b    Davalopmant  Quaationnai ra 

READING  ASSISNMENTi     Definition  of  Davalopmanti  A  Statement 

TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY! 
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PEACE  CORPS/THAILAND 
THAI    TRAINING 


INTRODUCTION  TO  DEVELOPMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  My  field  is  (circle  one)  Malaria 

Nutrition 
TEFL/Cro«sover 

2.  I  see  development  as  


3.     Thailand's  development  is  the  responsibility  o-f 


4.     I  see  my  role  in  Thailand's  development  as 


5.     I  think  a  succMs-Ful  devleopment  project  includes 


6.      Community  analysis  means 


7.      I    hope    the    following    will    be    included    in  technical 
orientation  


B.      I  would  like  to  discuss  more  aboul^. 
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HDME-STAY  AGRICULTURE  SURVEY 


It  may  not  be  possible  for  all  of  you  to  do  vegetable  plots 
during  your  home-stay.  If  lack  of  time  or  space  prevents  you  from 
doing  a  vegetable  plot  or  two,  do  the  following  survey  and 
learning/work.  You  should  already  have  a  rough  idea  of  what 
agricultural  things  your  family  is  doing.  Most  rural  familes, 
whether  they  are  farmers  or  not,  do  a  number  of  things  on  a  small 
or  subsistence  level,  with  only  a  few  market  crops.  While  the 
market-oriented  crops  or  animals  provide  income,  the  small-scale 
activities  provide  many  things  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
bought  or  gone  without.  It  is  a  rare  family  that  has  nothing 
besides  its  primary  economic  activity.  Ask  some  of  the  family 
members  to  walk  around  the  house  and  compound  with  you.  Find  out 
what  plants  are  weeds  (i.e.  taking  up  valuable  space  for  no 
purpose)  and  what  plants  are  useful.  Of  the  latter,  find  out 
what  each  p 1 an t  is  used  f  or  ( f  ood ,  season  i  ng ,  med  i  c  i  ne , 
decoration,  whatever).  Then  ask  about  their  crops  that  are  away 
from  home  and,  if  reasonable,  go  to  see  those  also.  Finally, 
find  out  what  animals  they  raise,  even  if  only  one  or  two. 

dUSyO^  the  houses 

kitchen  garden  flowers  and  ornamentals 

fruit  trees  potted  plants 

vegetable  plots  or  jireas  spices  and  herbs 

bamboo  med icinal  plants 

tobacco  other  useful  plants 

Ba^y  f the  housei 

ricB  field  crops 

orchards  large  vegetable  gardens 

Animals^ 

chickens  (native  or  improved)  cattle 

swine  fish 

ducks  buffaloes 

bees  anything  else? 
!3L§cel  laneous^ 

store  with  ag  supplier^  money  lending 

local  market  truck  driver 

rice  miller  middleman 

Some    of  the  above  activities  require  daily  attention    and  care, 
while  others,  are  part-time,     sporadic  or  seasonal.     Choose  one  of 
the    activities  that  requires  daily  attention  and  participate  as 
often  as  you  can.       That  could  mean  helping  to  take  care  of  some 
pigs    or  going  with  "Khun  Paw"  to  collect  on  a    loan.       Find  out 
everything  that  you  can  about  the  crop,  animal  or  whatever.  Take 
notes.       There    are    of  ten    si  gni  f  i  cant  di  f f erences    between  the 
practices      of    villagers    and    the    methods    advocated    by  the 
"experts."      Usually,     there    are  reasons    for    the  differences. 
Understanding  those  reasons  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  your  work  in 
agricultural     education.       Finally,     share    what    you    learn  with 
trainers  and  trainees ^  preferably  in  class. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS  IN  THAI  AND  ENGLISH 


Agricultural  Ncxin« 

bean 

soybean 

mung  bean 

• 

peanut 

sweet  potato 

cassava 

sugar  cane 

fit  a 

potato 

cc3rn 

sweet  corn 

field  corn 

rice 

wheat 

sorghum 

plant 

flower 

fifinlu 

vegetabl e 

cow  manure  (chicken 

,  pig) 

9^1  (in,  11^1) 

cucurbit 

cucumber 

pumpkin 

iTntifi^ 

bitter  gourd 

kale 

Mnmzu^ 

chili  pepper 

Chinese  cabbage 

cabbage 

■ 

nznmnM 

Thai  mel on 

onion 

spring  onion,  green 

onion 

mjufiu 

par si ey ,  cor i  ander 

morning  glory 

Japanese  radish 

string  bean 

tomato 

tiSiSfiiWfr 

eggplant 

us  iSsii'ii 

garlic 

ginger 

8>s 

mint 

lemon  grass 

mz\rA 

1 ettuce 

AViirAVi 

pepper 

grass 
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•rosion 
drainage 

mmmmurmmmnt 
lay  out 
production 
•pacing 
plant  spacing 
roM  spacing 

planting  dvpth   cm. 

gormi nation 
variety 

Agricultural  vorbs 

to  grow,  to  plant 
to  dig 

to  turn  undmr 

to  SMd 

to  plow 

to  cultivate 

to  fortiliza 

to  watvr 

to  harvaat,  to  pick 
to  stako 

to  raiao  $tha  plot) 

to  transplant 

to  tia  (string) 

to  graft  (trss) 

to  grow  sssdlings  (mushroom, 

to  pull  out 

to  sprinkls 

to  broadcast 

to  compsts  for  food 

to  thin 

ic^  pruns 

to  mulch 

to  spray  (insscticids) 

to  chsck 

to  stors 

to  drain 

to  Awasurs 

to  SAargs  (sprout) 

AniMl  Cars  nouns 


tl%nffn  

tl%n 
nmu 

U 

iiiiitifn 

Urn.  %n  (ifltn) 

sssdlings)       mne  (i^m.  niTn) 
tiau  (tiqh) 
Uu 


pan,  coop,  cags 
animal  fssd 
wat sr sr ,  f  ssdsr 

broodsr 

hatch,  incubats 
vaccina,  msdicins 


•itii^Ai')  ('/(K^,  In) 
fin  •  in4tt>ann 
Ynfu.  tin 
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wi  ng 

Img 

anus 

lungs 

livsr 

stcMiach 

parasitss. 

AniMl  Car*  Vsrbs 

to  raiss 
to  fssd 

to  castrats  (pig) 
to  chooss 
to  brssd 

to  vaccinats,  to  injsct 

to  kill 

to  lay  sggs 

to  build,  to  maks 

to  caga,  to  pan 

to  giva  birth 

to  ba  in  haat 

pragnant 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 

traa 

root 

trunk 

stam 

branch 

Immf 

f lowar 

fruit 

bulb 

bark 

bush 

saad 

shoot 

saadling 

cutting 

monocotyladon 

dicotyladon 

Agricultural  tools 

buckat 
baskat 

bamboo 
hoa 

hammar 
hatchat 


On 

HI 

8#i  (HI,  -Tfifu) 
ti-i 

Mil  (\%) 
Mfitn  (fi«M) 

•Smj,  inij 

111 
nmn 

MS 

iuin 

liTlii 
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hvrbicide 
limm 

plastic  bag 

rmkm 

sprayer 

spacs 

stake 

string 

saw 

tract  cjr 
watering  can 


iHirw 
lijtii'n 


Unit  of 


ERLC 


unit 

area 

length 

weight 

volume 

temperature 

right  angle 

triangle 

parallel 

calculate 

metric  syrtem 

ploc  layot^t 


land 
soil 
sand 
loam 
clay 
land 
plow 
dig 
bed, 
ffiake 
soil 
soil 
tLDil 


preparation 


plot 

raised  bed 
structure 
texture 
char  ac t    i  st  i  c 
fertilizer 
organic  fertilizer 
chemical  fertilizer 
compost 
manuiriv 

fertilizer  formula 

soi 1  conservat i  on 

water  management 

soil  moisture 

plant  water  requirement 


tlUQtl 

ttunu 


eoil  ytonaseflBsnt  and  F«Brtili7:er  thw 


flitu 
una 

nnn  ifi4tJ3jltu 
In 

1^  titisTn 
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method  of  watering 
by  watering  can 
by  hose 
by  -furrow 
irrigation  system 

Insect  Control 

pest 
insect 

control 

identification 
dragonfly 

grasshopper 
lady  bug 

insecticide 
sprayer 
safety 
mask 

rubber  glove 
pesticide  si 


Di 


Xing 


Control 


disease 
cause 
caused  by 
bacter i  a 
virus 
fungus 

non-^living  agent 

prevent 

control 

cure 

wilt 

Weed  Control 

weed 
to  weed 

nushroom  Or  owing 

mushroom 
straw 

rice  straw  mushroom 
level  the  ground 
mould 

soak  in  water 
layer 

kapok  seed 

spawn 

dense 

cover 


finn^ifi^nstT  (uiin)  lAnnb^uani^ 
ifuninn 

uufifl  iHn 

tiSfhjliiiYiitj 
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Fruit  Jrmm  Propagation  and  Identification 


plant  propagation 

fruit  tr»« 

grafting 

air  layering 

approach  grafting 

budding 

transpiration 

•Ilea 

coconut  husk 

dig  the  hole 

ei^iing 

rat.io 

mixture 

planting 


MM  ^ 
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ImI  ,i*u,K'  °*  resource,  used  and  referred    tc  throughout 

QiiSjL  QCQBS  and  Fertilizer  Use 
Icaditional  Field  Crops 
I^QQttls  Handbook  £or  Vegetable  Growers 
iQtlQsi ve  Vegetable  Gardening 

Guidellinesl  fgr  FieLd  Crgas  in  the  Irggs  and  Sub-troBics 
ICQBical  Crogsj,  by  J.  W.  Purseglov 
QCQB  Production  Handbook 
Vegetables 

i«!«ll  Vegetable  Garrdens 
Beit  Control 
^Cicul tgural  Math 

lbs  Prtctical  Poul trjt  Raising  Manual   <  lCE-M-1 1)^ 
S§l«burvf  t?§Qu§l  g£  Poultrif  Oiseasss 
Small-Scale  Pig  Raising 

It!t  AflcUyl tyral  Develoemwit  Workers  Irainiing  Manual ^  Vol  2^ 
Q»l?!unlt5t,.  Culture  and  Hare^    by  Ann  Templeton  Brownlee 
Wbtre  Ihere  1.  Nq  Qoctor^    by  David  Warner 

S^vr?S^*S    i^-^^K^^''    ^^^-^  ICQaUs^    Agricultural  Re«e.rch 
S.rvicit,  U.  S.  Departmmit  o*  Agriculture.   ICE,  1983. 


<*U.«.  OOVERMUENT  PRINTiN3  OFFICE  1  9  8  5  i, 


8  7    6  12  0 
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since  1961  when  the  Peace  Corps  was  created,  aore  than  80,000  U.S.  citi- 
zens have  served  as  Volunteers  In  developing  countries,  living  and  working 
among  the  people  of  the  Third  World  as  colleagues  and  co-workers.  Today 
6000  PCVs  are  Involved  In  programs  designed  to  help  strengthen  local  capa- 
city to  address  such  fundamental  concerns  as  food  production,  w5ter  supply, 
energy  development,  nutrition  and  health  education  and  reforestation. 

Peace  Corps  overseas  offices: 

SOlOMOH  ISLANDS 
P.O.  Box  547 
Honiara 

SRI  LkNKA 
WTTTrTpa  Road 
Colombo  5, 
SM  Lanka 

SL'OAN 

bjodi  Deutsch 
Admlnlstrator/PCV's 
c/o  American  Embassy 
Khartoum 

SWAZILAND 
P.O.  Box  362 
Mbabane 

TANZANIA 

box  mi 

Oar  es  Salaam 


BELIZE 

ECUADOR 

MALI 

S  n     ftny  aft7 

Tjic^tlji  £')<\.A 

Las  Ilia  *A 

RP 
or 

0C  1  1  &  c    u  1  b  jr 

Roy  ^fid 

9  U  A     w  U  •? 

bfntn 

FT  .1  T 

MAtlRTTANTA 

11^  471 

Pr  7/1 

D  r   £  c  c 

^ti  w  ;i 

II  All  s  U  r  k  A  f' 

GABON 

HICRONESIA 

BOTSWANA 

BP  2098 

P.O.  Box  9 

r.U.    DOX  70 

L 1  or ev 1  1  1  e 

KO  1  on  1  a ,  r onape 

ecu  QfiQAl 

CAMBTA  Thp 

HDD  nrrn 

nUK  U  LLU 

or   9w/— oonianu 

P  n     Boy  SR? 

1        7  ]l  n  n  11  X  ^ 

uu  agao  ougou 

Run  4  tl  1 

oan  J  u  1 

oenz  er t e 

BURUNDI 

V  w  r\  W  H  i/  A 

CMAN  A 
o  n  A  H  A 

NTP  At 

n  t  r  A  L 

F  in  h  s  c  c  w 

P  n     Rnv  ^7Qfi 
r.U*    ov/A  w/7u 

P    n  Ray 
r.U.    00a  010 

oujumuuro 

If  jl  ^  KmjlnHti 

f\Q  Lnnianuu 

fitlATEMAt  A 

Qua  I  CnALA 

N  TRPP 
n  1  U  1 1% 

BP  S17 

fin  AvpniHa  l«af) 

W  I        ^  V  W  / 

Y  jin  11  n  H 

1  a  w  u  n  u  c 

L  w  n  o  c 

n  1  QmCjr 

QUOLCniO  1  iX 

CENTRAL  AFRITAN 

PAPtIA  HPU  (^tlTNTA 

REPUBLIC 

HAITI 

n  A  4  MA 

P  0     Rox  1790 

o  r    1  v/ou 

^/A  AffflOV*^^Sffl 

R  A  **  A  U  A 

0  ur  UK  u 

p  a  n  ^  u  1 

Tmh  A  c  c  v 

b mu  O  9  9  jr 

P  A  V*  ^  IIa*<acK\/ 
rur  I  no?  CSDjr 

COSTA  RICA 

PARAGUAY 

unN  ntip  A^ 
nun  uui\Aj 

^  /a  AfnA«*4^Afl 

L/0  Anicr  ican 

1  C  D  U 

CRiu  assy 

^  A  n   .1  n  c  * 

w  a  11   uu  > c 

Actift^  ^An 
ASUTiL  lun 

T#fl  ti  r  1  fl  A  1  n  A 

DOMINICAN  RPPUBl  !C 

p  U  T  t  T  pp  T  NP^ 

«1AMA  T  CA 

WAnA I UA 

p    0      Rav  7^1^^ 
r.U.    DOX    / Ul J 

1412 

kliicni^Auo  Awontio 
riUayruvc   A  venue 

no n  1  f  a 

Kin^jaLun  lu 

RUANDA 

f\  ff  A  n  U  A 

KTN  YA 

K  c  n  1  A 

u  /  0  Aine  r  1  c  a  n 

EASTERN  CARIBBEAN 

r.U.    ouA  .«dUwio 

C InU  O  9  9  jr 

Including:  Antigua, 

Nairobi 

Kigal 1 

Barbados,  Grenada, 

Montserrat,  St. 

LESOTHO 

SENEGAL 

IC1tts-Hev1s,St. 

P.O.  Box  554 

BP  254 

Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 

Maseru 

Dakar 

Oonlnlca  *Er1n 

Court'  Bishops 

LIBERIA 

SEYCHELLES 

Court  Hill 

Box  707 

BP  697 

P.O.  Box  696-C 

Monrovia 

Vlctorla 

Bridgetown,  Barbados 

MALAWI 

SIERRA  LEONE 

DOX  208 

Private  Hail  Bag 

Lilongwe 

Freetown 

THAILAND 
42  Soi 

Somprasong  2 
Petrhburi  Roc 
Bangkok  4 

TOGO 

fP~5l94 

Lome 

TONGA 

Nuku'Alofa 


TUNISIA 
BP  96 

1002  Tunis- 
Belvedere 
Tun  Is 

WESTERN  SAMOA 
Private  Mail  Bag 
Apia 

YEMEN 

P.O.  Box  1151 
Sana' a 

ZAIRE 

Kinshasa 
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